


Gi evanarexe! 


Old Dutch Cleanser keeps it bright and sanitary 
without difficulty or hard work. Easily removes 
stains, corrosion and discolorations. 

D 

Goes further and gives better results than soaps, 
scouring bricks, caustic or alkali preparations; with 
a big saving in time, money and _ labor. 

Old Dutch quality insures economy and effi- 
ciency for all household cleaning. 
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: It is worth your while 
E to know the truth 
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The Trademark VICTROLA was 
originated by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It is applied to 
our various products—Instruments, 
Records, Styli, etc.—and seeing it on 
any Talking Machine, Record or acces- 
sory you may know that the article is 
genuine and was manufactured by this 
Company. 





Every talking machine dealer knows 
this, and you may assume that if you 
ask a dealer for VICTROLA products 

and he hands you something not manu- 
i factured by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, he is attempting to deceive eaidiceeasiens 
you and is not giving you what you naman he 
want or the service you are entitled 
to. | 

Remember the Trademark 
VICTROLA cannot be properly or 
honestly used as referring to goods 
not manufactured by us. 





VICTROLA 


REG. U.S PAT OFF. 





This trademark and the trademarked word 


seman“ Victor Talking Machine Co. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden. N. J. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Edward Bellamy Partridge not 
only makes others laugh but 
has been known to grin on 
occasion himself. In this pic- 
ture, having written a sarcastic 
skit called ‘Getting My Price,”’ 
he appears to be trying it on 
the dog. 
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Witteaial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of Sunset MaGazinr, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, 50 
cents additional; for other 
countries, $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 

change is to take effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Post-Office as second- 
class matter. 
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/n tune 
with progress 


Lubrication has advanced since the 
days of tallow on the wagon hub. 
Today it is a science,—with a grade 
of Zerolene for each type of engine. 


It is significant that more than half 
the motorists of the Pacific Coast 
States follow the advice of our 
Board of Lubrication Engineers and 
use Zerolene of the correct grade 
for their automobiles. This is re- 
sulting in better performance and 
longer life for the cars. 


You, too, should use Zerolene. 


. There is a grade for each type of 
engine and a separate Zerolene 
Correct Lubrication Chart for each 
make of car. Get one for your car 
at your dealer's or at our nearest 
station 


Use Zerolene for Correct Lubrica- 
tion. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California) 
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The Creed of 
MINE HOST GOWMAN 


To greet you—as in days of yore 
The Host received you at his door 
With courteous formality 
To proffer hospitality 
That springs sincerely from the heart 
To play ye olde time landlord’s part 
In studying your every need, 
Yet not obtrude in word or deed 
To earn of you this simple boast: 
“‘He was in very truth MINE HOST!” 





I have just issued a very handsome 
booklet on beauties and wonders of the 
Pacific Northwest, and its enticing 
motor roads, which I would like to 
send toanyone who is rea'ly interested. 


GOWMAN OPERATED HOTELS 
T. H. GOWMAN, Managing Director 
Hotel Washington Annex 
Wilhard Hotel Knickerbocker Hotel 
. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Hotel Washington Annex 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following genera! questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
und full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 

















REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 


Boston Cincinnati 


New York 





Upper Sacramento 
Valley Lands 


—at their present low prices 
will soon exist in memory 
only. 

The time to investigate 
and take advantage of the 
wonderful opportunities, 
both in Land and Indus- 
tries, is NOW. 


Write 


The Chamber of Commerce 
Box 1 Corning, California 























A Chance to Sell Land 


Q. I want to buy a small unimproved 
place of about five to twenty acres with 
water right, for cash, in a good part of 
California. I would be very much pleased 
if you would let me have what informa- 
tion you can.—J.K., R. R. No. 2, On- 
TARIO, CANADA 

A. We will publish your eur in 
the Service Bureau columns of the Maga- 
zine; and we are ready to forward any 
stamped letters addressed to you in care 
of the Service Bureau. 

We trust that this will help you to find 
what you want. 


Honey Lake Irrigation Prospects 


Q. Although I am not a regular sub- 
scriber to your Magazine but read my 
friend’s when he is through with his, I 
have a few questions upon which I would 
like you to give your opinion, about Las- 
sen County, California. I was told that 
a new Irrigation District was about to be 
opened in the Honey Lake district and 
that they are to get water from Eagle 
Lake. Please give me your opinion on 
this matter. 

How many inches of rain do they get 
at that place? How isthe climate? What 
crops do they grow now? What is the ele- 
vation? Condition of the soil?—R. J. P., 
Bunt, IpAHo. 


A. There are at present two applica- 
tions before the California State Water 
Commission for the utilization of water 
from Eagle Lake. One of these is being 
promoted by Colonel Leon Bly; the other 
by the Honey Lake Irrigation District. 
Neither application had been approved, 
but it now seems likely that if Colonel 
Bly can make a satisfactory financial 
showing by July 1st, his application will 
be approved. This calls for the with- 
drawal of 30,000 acre-feet of water per 
year to irrigate 25,000 acres in Honey 
Lake Valley. In case there is not sufh- 
cient water, the promoter, of course, as- 
sumes the risk. It is quite likely that 
when this proposition is finally approved, 
it will involve a mutual organization. 

The application of the Honey Lake Ir- 
rigation District is not considered feasible: 
first, because there is not enough water 
available for two projects; second, from 
a financial standpoint. The district has 
been so notified. 

In view of the alkali nature of the soil 
in the Honey Lake Valley, we would sug- 
gest that any prospective settler secure a 
soil map from the Bureau of Soils, Uni- 
versity of California. The good land 
within the proposed reclamation district 
is adaptable to the production of the 
hardier fruits, vegetables, alfalfa and 
wild hay. It is.a typical stock country, 


When you travel 


your baggage is exposed to innumerable hzzards, 
You insure these same effects while in your home 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subjeci to risks 
beyond your control? 
Count up the value of your belongings! 
it out—can you afford not to 


insure your baggag2 


Think of the chances of loss from fire, theft, pil. 
ferage, etc., while it is in transit, in hotels, club 
houses, and everywhere outside of your home! A 
es AMERICA policy gives liberal protecion 
an 


Figure 


costs but a few dollars a yexr 


_Write today for specimen policy or consult any 
North America agent. 
Special policy covering Salesmen’s Sampics, 


Insurance Company 
of North Americ 


PHILADELPHIA 
Dept. C 
Capital $4,100,000 


Agents everywhere 
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THE SCENIC TRIP 


San Francisco to 
the State Capitol 





San Francisco—Sacramento R. R. 


S. F. Depot Oakland Depot 
Key Route Ferry 40th and Shafter Ave. 


Write L. H. Rodebaugh, Oakland, Calif. 














PIEDMONT ACADEMY| 
| 











FINEST BOYS’ SCHOOL ON COAST 
BOARDING AND Day 
HIGH SCHOOL AND GRAMMAR GRADES | 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS NEW BUILDINGS 
PIEDMONT, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











WRITE FOR OUR 
FR B fe) 


Munnz.Co 


Our practice has extended over a period 
of 74 years. All communications strictly 
confidential. Prompt, efficient, conscientious service. 
SanFrancisco Office: Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St. 
Chicago Office: Room 810 Tower Bldg. 
Washington Office: Room 103, 625 F St. 
New York Office: Woolworth Bldg. 











Sacramento Northern 


Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


; Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, 
Yuba City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville 
and all Northern California points 
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is a matter of j importance to You, 
Where you will spend it, is 
a matter of interest to us, 





The Joys of the Beach Resorts | 
with their nm strands and myriad. 


Sammer, gaicties eppeal to many thou- 
sands OE Le nae ge decided to 


be one af the merry throng? 


50 Miles in Shore Line and 
16 Different Resorts 


cluding far-famed Santa Catalina Island 
: avo sanded 6 by this rallony system ‘gi 


x» part of our business is to assist you to happiness by, 
helpful suggestions, and our ultimate pleasure is 
to ‘transport Sai to the place 9 I peas choice 


“May we serve you 


either by personal adwice through 
our Information Bureau or b 
sending beautiful Soelders 


acific Electric Railw 


O. A. Smith General Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES 

















the production. of which constitutes 
main industry, of that locality. it 
climate is characteristic of mountain see 
tions, being cold during the winter mont 
from December tg the first of March, ands 
during which period the greater amount 
* precipitation falls in the form of raig. 
snow. ¥ 
"The growing season extends from a bout? 
May 1st to September 30th. Frosts are* 
apt to occur in almost any month of the} 
year. The elevation of this particular’ 
project is about 4500 feet. j 


He Picks Poor Land 


Q. I would appreciate any advice you’ 
can give me on the following, relative to 
a dairy farm: 

Preferably a farm near Point Arenay: 
Mendocino County, California. 

Price of farm big enough to yield has 
and grain for about ten cows and twenty 
hogs. 

Yield of hay and grain per acre on 
valley land ped price per acre of this kind 
of land. 

Is irrigation necessary? 

My capital is limited to £5000. 
Have had considerable experience as a 
farmer. 

I have definitely decided to look over 
conditions for dairy farming. If my 
capital proves too small, sheep raising on 
the cheaper land would be conside red, 
and information on this would also be 
appreciated very much. I have spent 
some time in northern California but was 
unable to look into these conditions at 
that time.—A. J. J.. WasHincTon, D. C. 

A. The dairy business is carried on in 
that part of Mendocino County in a 
rather haphazard way, the main de- 
pendence - ein upon range pasturage. 
The location of the land is on the west 
of the mountains, on the ocean plateau, 
exposed to the winds and fogs of the ocean. 
Some of the soils are splendid. ‘The 
majority are of poor quality, underlain 
with impe:meable clay. 

Taking t>> lands as they run in that 
section, 1t would require at least'one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land to carry the 
ten cows and twenty hogs. Unless the 
settler were fortunate in securing the 
average land, it would take even more 
than this to carry the number of. animals 
mentioned in your letter. 

The best of the valley lands in the 
average can be expected to yield in the 
neighborhood of one tcn to one and one- 
quarter tons per acre per year; and with 

oats, say, as a grain crop in this better 
land, the farmer is lucky if he gets from: 
ten to twelve sacks per acre per year. 

Irrigation is not practical except in the 
handling of small areas of truck. 

You state that your capital is limited 
to $5000. In our opinion it would be 
far better for you to invest a portion of 
this in good alfalfa land in proved alfalfa 
districts. The idea of contenting oneself 
with a poorer quality of land simply to. 
have a greater acreage is not to. be recom- 
mended. 


The Lure of the Orange 


Q. Will you kindly send me the names 
of any books or periodicals devoted to 
orange-growing in California and where 
same may be secured? 

Any suggestions that you can make 
which would be of help to a_ person 
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Better Tires than Barney Had 


(An Advertisement by Barney Oldfield) 


Self-preservation is a law in automobile racing just as it is in every- 
day life. 


So I was only looking after my own safety when I developed, de- 
manded—and got—special tires for my racing and touring cars. 


Once these tires had proved themselves, it was only a natural step to 
manufacture them in large quantities. 


These manufactured Oldfield Tires have now been in general use 
long enough for me to know absolutely that they are better tires than 
the specially-built tires from which they have been copied. Nor is the 
reason hard to guess. 

Their materials-are “better, for they are made—and bought—in large 
quantities where once they were small. 


Our workmanship is better, for men now perform many times each 
day tasks once performed only a few times a year. 


In every detail, the Oldfield“Tire of today is a better tire than the best 
I ever raced on. 


I can personally trust every one of them. 


So can you! 
You know me, 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 
CLEVELAND 


Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











OLDFIELD TIRES. 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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Did You Ever 
Have More Money 


















































Travelers in foreign lands may have ' ‘ 
money in their banks at home, but 
abroad their personal checks are not 





generally welcome. Avoid such 
drawbacks when traveling this season 
by converting your funds into 


“ 99 oo kamen 
A:B:A’ vers. Cheques 
AFER than money. Self-identifying. Accepted 
universally. An arrangement has been made 
through the Bankers Trust Company’s foreign 
service whereby travelers upon their arrival abroad 
have the privilege of exchanging the “A. B. A.” 
. Cheques which they bring with them for other 
., “A.B.A.” Cheques payable in pounds, francs, lire, 
etc., as the case may be, at the rates current on 
the day of exchange. Through this service the 
traveler may obtain the best rates of exchange 
‘ that the market allows. 


Sold in compact folders in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100 by almost any bank in the 
United States and Canada. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 





Than You Could Spend? | 








contemplating raising oranges, to secure a 
technical knowledge of the business, will 
be appreciated. 

I have been a subscriber of Sunset for 
a number of years—C. H. E., Asn- 
TABULA, OHIO. 


A. The Citrograph is a monthly pub- 
lished by the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Los Angeles, California. [his 
Exchange comprises the bulk of the citrus 
growers in California. 

We would advise that you write to the 
Extension Division, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of California, at Berkeley 
and enroll in the correspondence cours« on 
citrus culture—which course you can take 
for a very nominal fee. A study of this 
course will make accessible to you the 
whole range of citrus literature. 


Beef Cattle and Stump Land 


Q. Will you please tell me if there is 
any homestead land left in California 
suitable for beef cattle raising? Ccould 
you give me any idea as to the chara-ter 
of such lands? 

Would the logged-off lands whic! a 


| concern in Shelton, Washington, is putting 
| on the market do for beef cattle raising? 


About what price per acre would it be 
necessary to pay for such land? Could 
clover be grown for grazing without pull- 
ing the stumps? How many acres do 


| they allow to a cow? Is it necessary) to 


feed in winter? What crops could be 
grown after the land is cleared? What 
are the temperature extremes’—V. L. C., 
Witcox, ARIZONA. 


A. So far as our knowledge goes, 


| there is no homestead land suitable for 
| cattle production left in California. 





The logged-off land of Western Wash- 
ington is not suitable for ranging beef 
cattle. This logged-off land varies in 
topography and soil composition, so that 
no general verdict can be rendered. On 
some of the hill lands, the owners slash 
and burn—thereafter sowing tame grass 


| seed among the stumps, and obtaining a 


fair amount of pasturage. 

We have on hand no data as to the 
number of acres needed to carry a steer, 
but perhaps the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Extension Division, State 
College of Washington, at Pullman, 
Washington, will give you this informa- 
tion on request. 

With the exception of the method out- 
lined above, no farming is carried on, 
unless the stumps are removed from tlie 
cut-over land, which is a costly opera- 
tion. 

As a tule, only a relatively limited 

uantity of winter feed is required in 

estern Washington, but it is not a good 
practise to limit this amount to the mini- 
mum, as a heavy snow may occur and 
make replenishment of the supply im- 
possible for two or three weeks—as hap- 
pened three winters ago. 

On the cleared bottom lands, very 
heavy yields of oats and other grains, of 
root crops as potatoes, etc., ,are pro- 
duced. The heavier uplands are sui‘ 
able for grains, clover, etc. 

The summer temperatures rarely go 
above 80 degrees, and in winter the aver- 
age minimum temperature is) round 20 
degrees—though once every few yea‘s 
the minimum will drop to five above zero 
for a day or two. 
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The Most 
Accommodating 
Van in Town 
Says:— 


























“Shall I Send ItP” “No Thank 
You! YouSee, It’s Packedin Tin” 


‘THE grocer, the man at your beck and call, 

serves you best. In great cities, in silent villages, 
in the pulse of everyday life—anywhere, no doubt, a 
rejoinder like the above passes unnoticed. Yet here- 
in lies a problem. 


Frail packages are not welcomed by any housewife, she often 
refuses to carry them. Then again, if slightly damaged the contents 
deteriorate. The grocer pays for dissatisfaction and sometimes loss. 


In regard to packages, tea for instance, cannot be consumed at once. 
It is therefore essential that the container should be substantial. 
RIDGWAYS TEA is packed only in TIN—with tight fitting lids 
that retain the satisfying, joyous, mellow flavor. 


' This goodness imparts a keener relish to 
your food; it means greater satisfaction. 


Then again, it is more convenient for 

“e . 
you—and the "most accommodating man 
in town.”’ 


**Packed only in TIN 
—to keep the flavor in’? 


@ w DAFE-TEA FIRST® 
1A” 
AUWays "lea 
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the wealthy few. 


Buy Bonds With 50-cent Dollars 


Bonds no longer bestow their investment privileges on 
Now, when a half dollar buys normal 
dollar-value both the small and large investor may own 
the best bonds—like those of established California hydro- 
electric corporations. 
yet with a high rate of yield never before enjoyed, bonds 
become an investment for the entire public. 


Today, with security undiminished 


In California the bonds and selected stocks of hydro- 
electric and other established corporations offer investment 
advantages not found elsewhere in this country. Investors 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast are becoming the 
country’s new capitalists from loans in large or small 
amounts to finance public utilities and industries. 


We offer you selected bonds and stocks of California 
hydro-electric and other corporations investigated by us 
and found to be reliable. 
bond-strength with high yield and convertibility due to 
present cheap money. 


Their investment value combines 


Send for Circular SS 8. 


BLYTH, WITTER. & Co, 





New York 
61 Broadway 


I os Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bldg. 





UNITED SIATES GOVERNMENT MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Merchants Exchange 


Seattle 

812 Second Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 
Yeon Bldg. 





Do You Want Cash? | 


We pay the highest prices for platinum, diamonds, 
watches, old or broken jewelry, old gold, silver, magneto 
oints, gold or si! ver, ores and nuggets, old false teeth, 
ar Bondsand Stamps—any thing of value, Mail them 
to us t 
satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO., 248 Lennox Bidg., Cleveland, 0. | 


ay. Goods returned in ten days if you're not 








Alice M. Heinz (A.B., M.A., Univ. of Calif.) 
CONSULTING AND ORGANIZING DIETITIAN 
Dietary studies, special and general diets furnished for 

institutions and individuals. 

Information given on all home economic subjects. 

Kitchen plans and equipment for both institutions and 
homes suggested and criticised. 

For appointment and rates address 


2019 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


References 














The Call 


of the NORTH 
of VICTORIA, B. C. 


of ‘‘The Island of 1,000 Miles of Wonderland’”’ 





The Famous Malahat Drive 


Cainer Victoria and Island Development Ass’n 


Victoria, B. C., Canada 








An island playground of excep- 
tional attraction for the tourist. 


A delightful climate with cool 
restful nights. Hundreds of miles 
of excellent motor roads in settings 
of scenic magnificence. 


A virgin paradise for the fisherman. 
Golf and sports of all kinds. 
Excellent tourist hotels. 


A week or a month spent in or 
about VICTORIA is never to be 
forgotten. 


For descriptive lilerature apply to 





W estern Finance 


A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. Letters requesting information 








should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage 








How to Rent Your Money 


ID you ever rent money? 

And if so, were you landlord 

or tenant? 

A good deal of mystery about 
the investing of money; erroneous ideas 
as to what investments are, and how they 
are made; dense ignorance of even the 
rudiments—this is the prevailing con- 
dition of mind with the greater part of 
the population when the matter of invest- 
ments is brought to their attention. 

When you take your money to the 
bank the bank puts your money to work 
and performs its principal function by 
lending the money that you and others 
have deposited in your respective accounts 
to responsible individuals and concerns 
who in turn use it in developing the 
nation’s resources and in producing and 
manufacturing and marketing the things 
we all need in every-day life. Of course 
you can always receive payment on 
demand of the amount standing to your 
credit. This is only so because by the 
law of averages all the people having 
money on deposit do not want or require 
it at the same time. 

Which brings us back to the question: 
“Did you ever rent money?” 

When you bought a Liberty Bond you 





| rented your money to the Government, 











when you lend a friend money and take 
his note therefor you are renting to him 
the use of that money which, to all intents 
and purposes, is his own during the 


| stipulated time he is to have the use of 
| it and for which he is to pay you rent in 


the shape of interest. When you take 


| a mortgage on a house and lot to secure 


a loan you have made, you are renting 
your money. 


Stockholders Are Partners 


When you buy stock in a corporation 
or put money into a business as a partner 
you are not renting your money. You 
then have assumed along with expected 
profits all the unexpected risks. These 
risks include everything from damage by 
fire to failure of the business. Failure 
may be brought about by many things, 
such as poor managment, unwise location, 
excessive cost of operation, stiff com- 
petition, or by a disappearing market for 
the product manufactured or the mer- 
chandise carried for sale. 

When you rent your money you take 
none of these manifold ownership risks. 
Instead of being in the position of a 
partner you are in the much more 
desirable position of a creditor. Creditors 
must be paid before there is anything for 
owners, if the business is to remain solvent 
and continue in existence. 

When you invest in mortgages or bonds 
you have the promise to pay of the owner 
of the property or of the corporation 
issuing the bonds. You will, of course, 
only take a first mortgage, and that 
means that after taxes have been paid 
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What a New York Banker 
Says 


About possibilities in the 
San Joaquin Valley: 


“Considering diversity, certainty and value of its production there 
are few, if any, sections in the world that can compare with the San 
Joaquin Valley in furnishing maximum amount of productivity for 
minimum of investment.” 


—Willis H. Booth, Vice President, Guaranty Trust Company, New York 


The San Joaquin Valley can electric power is holding in 
do more than its just share check industry of every de- 
to increase the production of scription. 


the West, but more electrical 


development must first be Only the sale of more secur- 


accomplished before more ities will provide the addi- 
production can be attained. tional facilities necessary for 
The present shortage of more power. 


San Joaquin Power Pi; Petesa Stock 


, . . FILL OUT THIS BLANK—MAIL IT TODAY 
It is free from all California state taxes. 





It is exempt from Normal Federal In- San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, 
Stock Sales Department, 
come Tax. Fresno, California. 
It pays $1.75 per share in dividend Please furnish me with further informa- 


. tion regarding your 7% Cumulative Prio1 
checks mailed you every 90 days. Preferred Non-Assessable Stock. 


It begins earning 7.10% on your money | jaime 
the moment you buy. 





Address. Sie eee ORL Ph eF 





It may be bought in lots from one share 
upward at $98.50 per share. 
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For use in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Central and South America, the West Indies and 
the Orient. 


Purchasable at Banks and at Express Offices 


Wherever The Sun Shines 


American ExpressTravelers 
Cheques are Spendable 


Issued in Three Forms 
POUNDS STERLING <= 
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For use in Great Britain and the British Colonies 
and Dependencies. 
rate. Issued in amounts of Five and Ten Pounds. 


a FRENCH FRANCS 


Payable elsewhere at current 
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For use in France and the French Colonies and 
Dependencies. Payable elsewhere at current rate. 
Issued in amounts of 200 and 400 French Francs, 


DOLLAR CHEQUES 


ee * Se 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
Convertible into cheques or currency 


The American Express Travel Department can take care 
of all your Travel requirements anywhere in the world. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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you are the preferred creditor. Assum- 
ing the title is clear and that on a con- 
servative valuation of well situated 
property you have only loaned half its 
market value and you have looked to 
proper fire insurance, you have practically 
one hundred per cent security that you 
will get back not only the amount of 
money loaned when it comes due but in 
the meantime the interest, or rental, at 
regular intervals. 

here are, however, so many fine dis- 
tinctions to be drawn in the art and 
science of successful investing that no 
matter how small in amount are the funds 
you can set aside for investment you 
should continue to seek true investment 
knowledge. 


Mortgages on Homes 


A casein point: A mortgage ona home 
is not nearly so desirable, from a strictly 
investment standpoint, as a mortgag: on 
business or manufacturing property. At 
first blush just the opposite would appear 
to be true, proceeding on the theory that 
a man’s home being one of his dearest 
possessions he naturally will seek to 
protect it first. The trouble with ‘his 
theory is that a home is always a hiabiiity 
and never an asset—in the sense that the 
home is not only not an income producer 
but is a constant source of outgo for 
upkeep. Let the man who owns the 
mortgaged home get into financial dif- 
ficulties, and there arrives the day when 
he can not meet the interest payment 
falling due, much less pay off the mortgage 
at maturity. Then you have the un- 


| pleasant necessity of selling the home over 


his head at foreclosure sale in order to 
protect your investment—and if he 
happens to be a personal friend it is 
decidedly unpleasant. 

The mortgage on income- producing 
property partakes of the nature of a 
proposition able to pay out itself and is, 
or should be, self-supporting in the mean- 
time. In the event of foreclosure it 
becomes but a cold-blooded business 
proposition, with sentiment wholly elimi- 
nated. 

In the case of bonds you are one of 
many creditors all on an equal footing. 
All are secured by one general mortgage 


_ (assuming your bonds are of this type) 


made to a trustee, usually a bank or 
trust company, and the assets and net 
earnings should total several times in 
value the aggregate of the bond issue and 
the interest requirements. 


Consult Experts 


In any event, when you make an invest- 
ment other than on an ownership basis 
you are renting your money. If you own 
a house and you want to rent it, you 
inquire as to the responsibility of the 
proposed tenant, weigh carefully his 
circumstances and position in life, and 

ou look not only to his ability to pay 
bat also to the probable care he will take 
of your property while it is in his pos- 
session. ; 

When you have up for consideration 
the investing of your savings, place your- 
self in the mental attitude of the landlord 
who is about to rent a house. Then with 
the advice of a competent bond house of 
known integrity you are not likely to go 
far wrong. 
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CORDS fr FORDS | 


OVERLANDS MAXWELLS CHEVROLETS DORTS 





OOD Cord tires for small cars 
are hard to get. It takes 
time to build them. The McGraw 
30x31 Cord has all the quality 
and build of larger sizes. It de 
livers the full mileage of cord con- 


' b struction at its best. 

el . McGraw Cords for small cars 
tgage : have the proper oversize for com- 
oa : fort and wear. They start quicker, 
er to coast farther, save their extra pur- 


A " ; chase price in fuel the first few 
thousand miles. 


ucing 
of a 


Cord Tires 8000 Miles 


THE 
McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factories: East Palestine, Ohio 
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— from 


Tacoma 


“The City of Hospitality”’ 


—where candy-making has been 
developed into an artistic accom- 
plishment,come Brown & Haley’s 
Oriole Chocolates. 


Fashioned by hand, the happy 
laughter, beautiful romance, and 
fir-rimmed grandeur of the great 
Pacific Northwest, are woven 
into them. 


You may—as, for the other real 
prizes of life—have to go out of 
your way to obtain these choco- 
lates; but your effort will be re- 
warded—that you are assured. 


Up to $10 the Box 
Brown & Haley 


Tacoma 


P. S.—Should you be unable to locate 
the shop with Brown & Haley's Oriole 
Chocolates, a line to us will secure 
the address. 






































Hitting the 
High Spots 


The T. S. D.’s 
Conquer Nevada and 
Cross the Sierra 


FTER they left the Hotel Zone 
their troubles began. Sleeping 
on the ground might be health- 
ful, but the rocks of Nevada 

proved to be uncommonly hard and 
numerous. Still, the two Tired Society 
Dames who started out blithely to 
see the Great and Woolly West without 
chaperone and male assistance managed 
to survive the first night in the open and 
they maintained their high spirits until 
the breakfast problem confronted them. 

They had real eggs but the Simplified 
Cook Book for Campers did not say how 
long an egg should be fried; neither did it 
give directions concerning the procedure 
of getting the yolk right-side up in the 
pan. They worked at it heroically, per- 
sistently and enthusiastically, with the 
net result of gaining much experience but 
no nourishment. However, the pangs of 
hunger were forgotten when Governor 
Emmett Boyle of Nevada received the 
girls with open arms, conferred upon them 
the freedom of every Nevada square mile, 
showed them through the historic mines 
of Virginia City whose output saved the 
Union during the dark days:of the Civil 
War and guided them to the Land of the 
Sky-blue Water on the crest of the Sierra 
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On the top of the world, looking down 


Nevada, where they found not only the 
splendors of the mountain lake described 
by Mark Twain, but a dinner that fully 
compensated them for the breakfast that 
did not materialize. 

They penetrated to the deep snows of 
the high peaks; they enjoyed the roar of 
great waterfalls; they had their first lesson 
in fishing for trout and catching individ- 
uals of the one-every-minute species. 
They followed the Trail of the Argonauts 
across the Sierra, covering in a few smooth 
shockless days a distance that stood for 
heart-breaking weeks on the schedule of 
the Forty-niners. They skimmed over 
the boulevards of the Sacramento Valley 
in a few hours to the City by the Golden 
Gate before turning north along the Pa- 
cific Highway to Oregon and Washington. 

So far the Sunset-Burrud Pictorial 
has been able to follow its schedule, gaso- 
line shortage notwithstanding. Willing 
cooperation has been extended the girls 
by the National Park Bureau, the Forest 
Service, by every community even in the 


ii 
‘ie 


The T. S. D.’s are having the time of their lives in the mountains of the West—barring 
little things like cooking, snakes, bears and the like. 
the unexplored fjords of the American Norway, British Columbia 


They are now headed for 


remote fastnesses of the high places, be- 
cause everyone realized that the novel 
of the attempt to combine a story of ad- 
venture with the showing of the finest 
scenery in the West must catch the eye 
and the favor of the nation’s film audi- 
ences. 

Along the Pacific Highway the girls 
are going north. At Vancouver the High- 
way ends, but the almost unknown 
beauties of the Inside Passage, the island- 
studded arm of the sea between Van- 
couver Island and the mainland of British 
Columbia is beckoning them. They will 
penetrate into the numerous inlets, the 
fjords of this American Norway, in search 
of salmon, trout and, Nimrod willing, of 
real wild untamed bear, returning in 
time to push on to the ice mountains of 
Glacier National Park. 

A long and varied program has been 
laid out forthem. They will circle the rim 
of Crater Lake, the magic, almost 1 incan- 
descent body of blue water in the heart 
of the forested Cascades; they will camp 
in the wondrous gorge of the mighty 
Columbia river, following the trail of 
Lewis and Clark, the intrepid discoverers. 
They will visit the elks of Jackson’s Hole 
in Wyoming, penetrate into the almost 
unknown fastnesses of the Tetons, frater- 
nize with the bears of Yellowstone and 
witness the weird harvest dance of the 
Hopi Indians. Not only the old and 
well known National Parks will see them, 
but their adventures will be pictured in 
the new scenic domain of the nation, in 
the marvelously colored, bold rock 
formations of sun-flooded Zion National 
Park. Before they return home not a 
scene worth visiting in the Scenic West 
will be left untouched by them. 

The first of the Su NsET-Burrud Pic- 
torial series was released early in July. 
Regular weekly releases will follow con- 
tinuously for the period of a year. They 
will depict the adventurés of the two 
courageous girls in many and varied sur- 
roundings, from the summit of the Rock- 
ies to the rim of Kilauea, and always the 
best and the least known of the Western 
mountains, forest, water falls and glaciers 

will form the background of the human 
episode. 
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UB a cake of Ivory Soap be- 

tween your wet hands, and 
watch the wonderful Ivory lather 
foam up in millions of lively 
bubbles. 


Rub the lather into your skin. No- 
tice how grateful it feels—not a sug- 
gestion of irritation. Notice that it 
does not dry down nor go ‘‘flat,”’ 
but spreads its velvety coat over 
your entire body. 


Dash watei upon it. See it vanish 
instantly. Observe the clear, satiny 
smoothness it gives to your skin, 
and the exhilarating sense of perfect 
cleanliness which envelops you. 


Do you wonder that the people 
who use Ivory Soap can be satis- 
fied with no other? 


[VO RY SOAP 


ove PURE IT FLOATS 


COPYRIGHT 1920 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINC.NNAT! 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


The Liberals The proverbial ass between the two ‘bun- 
Strain at the dles of alfalfa hasn’t anything on the Far 
Harding Pill Western Progressives. They can’t bring 

themselves to relish the presidential hay 
offered by either of the two dominant parties. Neither the 
Republican nor the Democratic brand of predigested White 
House breakfast food suits them. They would like a totally 
different ration by a brand new cook, yet they remember 
that there was no nourishment whatsoever in the Third 
Party sawdust of 1912. If the state of mind of the liberal, 
forward-looking Republicans throughout the country is 
similar to the bewilderment of their Western brethren, 
surprising consequences may be looked for early in No- 
vember. 

Looking at the condition of the post-war world, noting 
the immense number and size of international and national 
problems in the political, economic and financial fields, the 
Western Progressives with Republican leanings had hoped, 
prayed and expected that a man with a real understanding 
of thesé problems would be nominated by the Chicago con- 
vention. Herbert Hoover would have suited all of them; 
Hiram Johnson would have been supported by the vast 
majority. Instead, Warren Harding was handed them on a 
hand-wrought, deeply embossed Pennsylvania platter. 

The Progressives of the 


It is undeniable that the nomination ol 
the Senator from Ohio immediately re- 
kindled the dead flame of hope in the 
breast of every deserving Democrat this 
side of the Rockies. They had been preparing for a long 
series of hard winters and they were just on the point of 
holing up resignedly when the unexpected action of their 
antagonists electrified them into violent motion. 

“‘We’ve got the Solid South,” they now reason. “If we 
can get a good share of the Northern and Western labor and 
liberal vote, it’s a cinch. We can put our candidate over if 
we harp persistently on the reactionary character of the 
opposition candidates.”’ 

Maybe the Democrats can get away with this simple 
program. Maybe they can win the race by beating the 
other horse on the nose, but their steed will carry an enor- 
mous weight of lead in the persons of Burleson, Palmer and 
other Wilson appointees who in all probability will decline 
to help the party’s chances by retiring unobtrusively and 
rapidly into the dim twilight of private life. 

Perhaps the Old Guard at Chicago figured Burleson, 
Palmer et al. as its principal assets. Perhaps it realized 
that the suppression of numercus. constitutional rights by 
these gentlemen would cause the liberal and semi-radical 


New Life and 
Hope for the 
Democrats 





Far West do not know 
Harding. What they have 
heard of him since the nomi- 
nation leads them to believe 
that he resembles William 
McKinley—and they do not 
like to think of Boies Penrose 
and his gentle crew in the 
rélethat Mark Hanna played. 

The liberal Republicans of 
the Far West—they repre- 
sent a majority of the party 
in their section—believe that 
the Harding pill was placed 
on their tongue because the 
Old Guard manipulators were 
convinced that the party 
members would shut their 
eyes, open their mouths and 
swallow any old prescription 
just to beat the Democrats. 
The daring, the audacity of 
the party bosses left the rank 
and file speechless for a 
moment. What will they do 
and say, how will they act 
when they recover from the 
surprise? 

The proposed third party, 
though, is backed by so many 
kinds of mutually antagonistic 
faddists that its career prom- 
ises to be short and hilarious. 
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He's the Doctor 


|,| they are right. Who knows? 
‘||| Nobody just now. The only 
certainty is that the intelli- 
gentsia, as they call ’em in 


| 


vote to stay away from the 
| | Democratic nominee who- 


ever he might be. Perhaps 

l 

| 
| BGs EME Russia, is thoroughly dis- 
Fever cv gusted with the bosses of 
i “|ijiii]_ ‘both the old parties, is yearn- 
2 f- ii ing for leaders and an organi- 
| T §) zation capable of grasping 
| } the new spirit of the age, 

| wil ( 


| 
| 
| 





of taking the first tentative 
. steps in the direction of the 
New Order that was to have 
been the result of the World 
War’s bloody sacrifices. 


U U 


Let Old George The trouble 
Do the Work, With the 


Say All of Us whole world 
‘ at present 


lies in the average man’s 
proclivity to let George do it. 
The old-war excited globe 
has contracted a champagne 
appetite and a one-per-cent- 
beer production. There is 
no kick in its effort. Every- 
body feels entitled to an 
automobile but nobody 
wants toearnit. Envy of the 
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Production, the Weak Branch 


nimble-witted, long-fingered crew that rolls round in 
limousines as a result of easy war profits is paralyzing the 
average man’s ambition, filling him with resentment and 
slowing down his pace. 

But this resentment gets him nowhcre. It only makes 
matters worse, removes him farther than ever from the 
coveted touring car, for we cannot consume or use that 
which we don’t produce, and the Icss we produce the less 
the average man will have. He doesn’t hurt the profiteers; 
they’ll get what they want no matter how much he slows 
down. He is helpless to hurt anyone except himself and 
those who are in the same boat with him. The increased cots 
of that which he helps to produce is tacked on to the goods, 
with an extra profit thrown in for good measure, and passed 
right back to him. No matter how hard he tries, he can’t 
become a real profiteer because he has no control over the 
other fellow’s output. With these preliminary remarks let us 
proceed to consider the extraordinary attitude of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 


U U 


Sweatshop The Association of Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Stand Workers of America is the reddest, the 
most radical of all the important trade 
unions of the United States. It believes 
cmphatically, openly and ecstatically in the Social Revolu- 
tion; the bulk of its members glorify the accomplishments 
of the proletariat in Russia and fervently hope to see the 
day when something similar will happen in the United 
States. But they do more than just hope.’ They are daily 
preparing themselves to take over and manage the industry 
in which they are operatives. Not like the I. W. W., though. 
The Clothing Workers are not fools enough to damage and 
destroy the machinery they hope to own in common by 
and by. They are preparing for the Social Revolution by 
learning to handle the one and only force that can success- 
fully overthrow the capitalistic system: Codperation. 
Strange to say, this union is beginning its revolutionary 
activities by learning to coéperate With the bosses. Its 
leaders preach that the policy of the British unions, of the 
conservative American Federation of Labor to get the most 
money for the smallest effort, to get the same pay for all 


for Efficiency 


workers regardless of differences cf ctility and skill, is 


. antiquated, foolish and counter-revolutionary because this 


policy hurts the industry from which the workers get their 
living. 

“Suppose we establish the go-easy policy until it becomes 
a fixed habit,’”’ say the Amalgamated leaders. ‘Pretty soon 
the Revolution comes along. We kick out the capitalists 
and find that we are not much better off than before because 
everybody is working at half speed and we don’t produce 
enough to go round. Then we’d have to do as they did in 
Russia, make everybody work and work hard.”’ 

So the scarlet Amalgamated Clothing Workers at thcir 
recent convention in Boston, having attained the forty- 
four-hour week, resolved to introduce the principle of in- 
dustrial standards and of pay based on output. In every 
shop the workers are to be divided into grades: a standard 
output is to be determined for each grade and no worker is 
to receive the pay of the next higher grade until his output 
reaches its standards. Standards, grades, rates and working 
conditions are to be determined by ccllective bargaining, 
of course. And the Clothing Workers, in principle anyway, 
will try to coéperate closely with the bosses in order that 
the industry may prosper. 


U U 


What would have happened on the Pacitic 
Metal Unions | Coast if the metal workers’ unions and 
Lost Strike their affiliations, mostly conservative 
bodies, had seen the light as clearly as the 
radical tailors’ union of the Atlantic Coast? A year ago 
the metal trades’ union had almost full sway in every shop 
from Seattle to San Diego. They had gained a Coast-wide 
closed shop. Today that splendid structure of collective 
bargaining lies in ruins. The unions are disrupted or weak- 
ened, their power is shattered and the open shop prevails 
generally. Even in San Francisco, citadel of the trade-union 
movement, the strike of the metal trades was lost and the 
unions voted to go back to work unconditionally. 
It is a pity that the labor movement of the Pacific Coast 
should have suffered this setback, but for its defeat it has 
only its own policy to blame. Unlike the intelligent, far- 
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From the Spokane Spokesman-Review 


A Painless Tax, Like a Painless Dentist, Hasn't Yet Beer Discovered 
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sighted chiefs of the radical 
Clothing Workers, the conserva- 
tive leaders of the metal trades’ 
workers failed to realize the 
compelling necessity of coéperat- 
ing with the bosses for the benefit 
of the industry. Instead they 
tolerated and tacitly or actively 
encouraged the time-honored 
practise of restricting and ham- 
pering output, expecting thereby 
to ‘make work’ for more men. 
Perhaps the crushing defeat will 
open their eyes and cause them to 
follow the example of the Clothing 
Workers. If this happens, the 
Pacific Coast will again take the 
lead in collective bargaining, and 
this time it will start on a sound, 
durable base of mutual advantage 
and benefit. 

If, on the other hand, the em- 
ployers follow their usual policy, 
take advantage of the victory to 
cut wages, to introduce excessively 
high standards of performance 
without corresponding reward, if 
they inaugurate a_ blacklisting 
policy of petty persecutions 
against union men, then they will 
compel a rapid reorganization of 
the old-style fighting union under 
the old leaders and with the old 
policy 

Mutyal fairness, tolerance and 
understanding constitute the only 
possible base for ccéperation in 
industry. 


U U 


Scarlet Tailors Pray, Friend 
Start Revolution Reader, be pa- 


in United States “Tt if we — 
tinue to dis- 


course on the doings of the scarlet tailors. 
there is nothing half as important as the speedy and 
satisfactory adjustment of the relations between workers 
and employers. It intimately and personally affects every 
mother’s son of us and unless we think about it, talk about 
it and try to help in this adjustment, our half-grown children 
may have to go through the same hell that has filled conti- 
nental Europe with woe and agony unspeakable. 

The Clothing Workers are avowedly anxious to bring 
about the new order in which the workers themselves will 
At their convention they had an 
inspiration. They decided that it would be a good thing to 


manage the industries. 


get ready for the new order 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

This sable coat and stole is said to be the richest and most 

expensive fur garment ever made on the Pacific Coast. 

It consists of one hundred specially selected Russian sable 

skins collected in Siberia, and it is valued at more than 

$100,000. The wife of an Oriental merchant has the 
worry of keeping the moths out of it 


broke. High prices will 
smaller yield. 
Prepare to pay the high 


In our belief 


real world sugar shortage 


If we don’t consume more 
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codperative clothing factories here 
and there, to distribute their out- 
put directly to the consumer 
through codéperative non-profit 
stores, to build up codéperative 
banks, wholesale establishment 
and thus gradually insure their 
members the full fruit of their toil. 

In other words, they are start- 
ing the Social Revolution right 
now, starting it peacefully, reason- 
ably, efficiently, building in the 
shell of the old system the begin- 
nings of the new order. 

More power to their efforts! 


U U 


There will be no 
bumper crops 
this fall. That’s 
certain. You 
need not be alarmed though. 
We'll have enough of everything 
to go ’round, except beet sugar. 
We'll even be able to export quite 
a few million tons of farm prod- 
ucts. If prices of farm products 
fail to drop very much, remain 
stationary or even go up, as wheat 
is certain to do, it does not mean 
that America is short. It indi- 
cates that there is a shortage in 
Europe. Moral: The faster we 
help Europe and especially Russia 
to bring food production back to 
normal, the sooner we will reduce 
the cost of living at home. 

In the Far West the yield of 
practically all farm products will 
drop below last year’s bountiful 
standard. Drouth, frost, a cold 
spring and lack of labor combined 
to reduce both acreage and yield. 
But the Western farmer won’t go 
compensate him in part for the 


American Food 
Prices Rest in 
Europe’s Hands 


est prices on record next fall and 


winter for canned fruits that are put up in syrup. The very 


will cut the output and lift the 


cost to the ceiling. Conversely the failure of the canneries 
to take the usual quantity of fruit will force the growers to 
dry a far larger part of their crop than they did last year. 


dried fruit, the growers will suffer 


unless Europe takes a larger quantity. 
Even in the remote valleys of the Far West we stumble 
at every turn against the necessity of helping Europe to her 


feet for our own benefit. 





by learning how to manage. 

Queer birds, aren’t they? 
Just as queer as the young 
fellow who wants to become 
a dentist and goes to a dental 
college. Apparently the lesson 
of the events that followed 
the revolution in Russia has 
gone home. 

Now the crimson Clothing 
Workers are learning the man- 
agement of real business by 
starting small coéperative 
undertakings, credit unions, 
distribution societies and the 
like. They are making a 
modest start, hoping grad- 
ually to develop successful 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


Who Let Him In, Anyhow? 


U U 


Consumer Now Even though 
Has Power to _‘PTice-cutting 


: is no longer 
Regulate Prices °° Be 
the spectacu- 


lar, universal performance 
that it was in May, never- 
theless the cessation of the 
wild spending orgy and the 
contraction of credits has in 
a measure restored competi- 
tion among merchants. Some 
of them have cut prices to 
the bone, others have merely 
removed a piece of skin and 
still others are just beginning 
to sharpen the knife. The 
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The Way It Looks 





result in many instances and lines is a total lack of price 
standards. Goods for which one merchant asks a dollar may 
often be bought for seventy cents at a second establishment 
and for fifty cents at a third one. Therefore it behooves the 
buyer to make comparisons, to set a price and a standard 
beyond which he declines to go and to stick to it. If he or 
she will adopt this policy, it will result in a resumption of 
buying, but on a lower, more reasonable plane. 

That a lower price level is urgently necessary, especially 
for dress goods and textiles generally, is shown by the follow- 
ing quotation from the American Wool and Cotton Reporter: 

When over seventy-five cents a yard is asked for ordinary per- 
cales of unsatisfactory patterns, and when one hundred and fifty 
per cent gross profit, or more, is asked for low quality voiles, it is 
time to call a halt. The manufacturer has obtained large profits, 
but they are ridiculously small as compared with what the retailer 
has been adding to the price of goods, and which have been respon- 
sible for the reduced distribution. A much better balance between 
supply and demand has been established, and it probably will not 
be long before there will be a much more stable market, and a buyer 
can place orders with reasonable assurance that lower prices can 
not be expected before the goods can be disposed of. 

The average American has money to spend and wants 
many commodities, but he declines longer to be slugged 
and sandbagged in the market place. Prices based on cost 
plus a fair, ample but decent profit will open his pocketbook 
in short order. 


U U 


Of course there has been a great deal of 
foolish, silly and extravagant spending. 
That fact can not be disputed, yet the em- 
phasis placed upon this spending does not 
give a true picture of conditions. Not all of us have spent 
our increased earnings for silk stockings by the gross, for 
silk shirts by the dozen, for twenty-dollar shoes and four- 
dollar handkerchiefs. While the profiteers and spenders 
were being denounced in fifty-seven languages and forty 
dialects, most of us prudently and unobtrusively put away 
a ten-spot now and a fiver then, saying nothing at all about 
it until we were ready to give that ancient mortgage on the 
home a swift kick, to buy that bond or to make the first pay- 
ment on that piece of farm land we had coveted for years. 
The enormous increase in savings banks deposits is evi- 
dence of this quiet, unostentatious thrift, at least so far as 
the Pacific Coast is concerned. And the number of firms 


Thrift is Not a 
Forgotten Art 


in America 


selling solid investment securities has grown and multiplied 
like Russian paper money. These bond houses could not 
make expenses unless they were selling large quantities of 
securities, and the securities could not be sold if all of us 
spent one hundred per cent of our revenue in joyous buying, 

There is additional evidence of thrift. In 1916 the life 
insurance companies of the United States sold policies of a 
total value of $4,212,000,000. It was the biggest insurance 
year in the history of the business. In 1918 the federal gov- 
ernment wrote insurance, yet the private companies wrote 
new business aggregating $5,138,000,000. In 1919 the new 
insurance rose to the tremendous total of $8,600,000,000, 
more than twice as much as the 1916 figures, and during the 
first five months of this year new insurance was being placed 
on the books at the rate of $11,000,000,000 per annum. 

Life insurance is compulsory saving. This year five 
million men and women are acquiring the habit. Last year 
four million others did likewise. These figures indicate that 
not all of us have gone stark, raving spending-mad. 

Also there is that little matter of three billion dollars in 
favorable trade balances this year, meaning that we have 
exported goods of that value for which we did not get paid 
at once. Somebody had to pay for the labor, the raw mate- 
rial and the freight. That somebody was the great American 
public which has Leen quietly, silently financing the huge 
sales to Europe out of its savings. 

Silk socks have gotten the publicity, but the old cotton 
sock has been getting the largest part of the money just the 
same. 


U U 


The cartoons on this page express the 
Mexico Do general feeling concerning the situation 
i tan® in Mexico. Diaz saved his life by fleeing. 
Madero was murdered. Huerta proved 
speedier than the assassins. Carranza was murdered. 
Who is next? 
Though the new government is trying to propitiate 
foreign interests, more especially American oil producers, 


What Will 
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Yardley, in the San Francisco Bulletin 


Who's Next? 
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This aviator, having met and scorned many batteries of Archies in France, is not afraid of the only live crater in the United States, California's 


Mt. Lassen. 


though apparently it is starting with high ideals only slightly 
splotched with blood, though the men at the helm seem to 
have vision and good intentions, it is best to reserve 
judgment and watch the one thing that counts— 
performance. 

A year hence the new president in Washington may find 
it necessary either to write more notes or to use other 
means of persuasion to protect American interests against 
a fresh set of rulers powerless to prevent brigandage south 
of the Rio Grande. 


U U 
Get Ready for Thirty thousand men were thrown out of 
Higher Railway work in Detroit because the railroads 


could neither bring the necessary materials 
to nor haul the finished product from all 
the automobile factories. In the Pacific Northwest many 
mills are not working full time and lumber prices every- 
where have reached exorbitant heights because the rail- 
roads did not have the freight cars to carry the timber 
products from the forests to the places of consumption. 
Similar evidence of the fact that the American internal 
transportation system has not kept pace with the growth 
of the country may be found everywhere. Seven years 
ago J. J. Hill predicted that the country’s transportation 
system would prove inadequate unless a billion a year were 
invested in more equipment, terminals and trackage, but 
nobody listened to him. During the war the railways were 
unable to keep up even the ordinary renewals and replace- 
ment with the result that now we are squarely confronted 
with the full-grown problem. 


Freight Rates 





Though the crater is erratic and may begin to spout rocks, mud and smoke at any moment, 


the aerial survey was carried out without mishap 


The cause of the railroads’ condition is obvious. They 
have been undernourished. The remedy also is obvious. 
They must have higher revenues. These increased revenues 
are provided for in the Esch-Cummins Act and the carriers 
have petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to raise freight rates horizontally. They request 
that all freight rates in the Eastern territory be raised 
30.4 per cent, that the Southern group receive an increase 
of 30.9 per cent. and that 23.9 per cent be added to the 
freight rates of the West. 

Admitting the pressing nced of greatly increased revenues, 
there remains the question whether a horizontal raise on all 
freight rates is the best method of accomplishing the 
desired result. If the transcontinental roads of the Far 
West, for instance, add 24 per cent to the cost of shipping 
goods from Detroit, Pittsburg or New York to the Pacific 
Coast, they will surely lose the largest part of this through 
business. Shippers will send their goods from as far 
inland as Chicago to the Atlantic and via Panama to the 
Pacific Coast, making a large saving despite the longer haul. 

Here is another condition that needs to be considered: 
Two manufacturers located in different cities have been 
selling goods competitively in Reno. A had to pay a 
freight rate of a dollar; B, being closer to Reno, paid only 
60 cents, thus gaining a margin of 40 cents. If freight rates 
are horizontally increased 30 per cent, A must pay $1.30 
and B 78 cents, thus increasing B’s margin to 52 cents. 
A horizontal increase must necessarily bring about readjust- 
ment in the jobbing trade all over the country. 

This business of giving the railroads the square meal 
they need is no! as easy as it looks. 
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Why the Output Despite the enormous price the consumer 
of Beet Sugar iS Paying for sugar, despite the exorbitant 
is Growing Less profits flowing into the pockets of the 
sugar manufacturers and refiners, the 
acreage of sugar beets and the quantity of beet sugar 
produced in the United States show a persistent decline. 
The Far West alone could produce every pound of sugar 
consumed in the United States. Why isn’t it done? Why 
doesn’t the farmer produce the sugar and make money? 

The margin of profit is there. In Boise recently the 
federal. grand jury indicted several officials of the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Company, a concern connected with the 
Mormon hierarchy, on charges of violating the Lever Act 
by selling sugar costing 9}4 cents to manufacture for 24 
cents a pound. Of course the faimer’s share of the loot 
is far less than 9/4 cents. 

But the farmer is not growing sugar beets to enable 
sugar companies to make a profit of 15 cents a pound. If 
that profit had gone to him, he would be able to pay labor 
ten dollars a day, with the result that this fall we would 
have all the sugar we need, for the production of beet sugar 
has become purely a labor proklem. Thinning, weeding, 
topping and cultivating sugar beets is hard, back-straining 
work. So long as easier farm work can be had for equal 


' she 


Mrs. Kate Bison is the proudest and most popular mother in Portland, Oregon, 
where the new buffalo calf is the delight of children and adults 


or higher pay, labor will keep away from the beet-sugar 
fields. The only way to get it there is by offering extra- 
ordinarily high wages. We are now paying sugar prices 
so high that the farmer could well afford to pay ten dollars 
a day if he were receiving a fair share of the money the 
public pays for sugar. Unfortunately, he is not getting 
his fair share; the sugar manufacturers keep nearly all of 
it, with the result that our sugar-beet acreage is dwindling 
and sugar has to be rationed. 

The time is rapidly approaching when disagreeable, 
unpleasant work will command the highest instead of the 
lowest possible rate of pay. 


U U 


Silver has dropped from more than a dollar 
to eighty-five cents an ounce, largely be- 
cause the British Treasury temporarily sus- 
pended purchase of silver for India and 


Silver Slump 
Does Not Scare 
the Operators 


because Europe melted its silver currency, bought for fifty 


cents an ounce, in order to sell at the high prices. This 
slump has affected the Western mines, but the operators 
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are not particularly scared. They know that during the 
war the United States Treasury Department melted 
$271,000,000 of silver and sold it to supply the needs of Asia, 
They know that Uncle Sam will replenish his vaults with 
American silver and that the replacement of the silver 
reserve will require the entire output of all the American 
mines for four years. They know that all Europe is excruci- 
atingly short of silver money, and that the world’s gold 
production is still declining. Under these circumstances 
they are convinced that the slump in silver is temporary 
and that a dollar an ounce will be the average price for 
years to come. Development work in the silver districts 
of Nevada, Utah and Idaho is continuing in high gear. 


U U 


Dime Carfare Seattle bought the privately owned car 
Has Come to the lines a year ago and is now planning to 
raise the single cash fare to ten cents, with 
six tickets for a quarter to the regular 
users who jay cash in advance. In Spokane the owners 
of the street cars can’t make both ends meet with a six-cent 
fare and are asking for eight cents. In Tacoma the fare 
is seven cents and the traction company is asking for ten. 
Portland has raised the fare from six cents to eight cents. 
In Denver the tramway was confronted by a 
demand for a legitimate wage increase. It proved 
that it could not pay increased wages without 
increased fares and submitted an ordinance 
authorizing these increased fares to the voters. 
They turned it down. Asaresult transportation 
has been disorganized, strikes have been threat- 
ened month after month and the agitation has 
kept the city in turmoil for a year. 

Why did the Denver voters refuse to authorize 
higher fares? They might as well sink their teeth 
into the sour apple at once; sooner or later they 
will have to pay what the service costs. 

U U 

Japan Explains The Versailles Treaty did not 
Why Troops Must 2uthorize Japan to send troops 
Seep to homens three hundred miles into the 
interior of the Chinese province 
of Shantung. It did not authorize the Japanese 
officials to treat Shantung as conquered territory. 
Japanese troops still are in the heart of Shantung 
and Japanese officials are still acting as though 
they were ruling the province, but Tokio has 
sensed the universal indignation and is now try- 

ing to blame poor old China for Japanese sins. 

In its latest statement concerning the Shantung 
situation the Japanese government declares that 
it has been willing to withdraw its troops, that 
it has notified China to this effect, stipulating only that 
China should organize a police force to protect the Shan- 
tung railroad, that China has failed to answer, has organ- 
ized no police force and that therefore Japan against her 
best intentions and with deep distress is compelled to keep 
its troops on guard along the railway. 

When the Germans controlled Tsingtao and the Shantung 
railroad, they kept no troops along the railroad and they 
never found it necessary to demand a special Chinese 
police force to guard the tracks. The other railroads in 
China are running today without special police protection. 
From this distance it looks as though Japan were using 
the threadbare, time-worn device of passing the buck and 
doing the passing very clumsily. 

If Japan would say nothing and just withdraw her 
troops from the places where they have no business to be, 
meaning Shantung and Siberia, the world would have 
greater confidence in the truth of Japanese explanations. 

Undoubtedly Japan has a liberal element that condemns 
the policy of the imperialists, but nevertheless the policy 
is carried on without a hitch. 
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HE recent Repub- 

lican Convention, 

and this is written 

simmediately after its close, had its triumphs and 
its tragedies, and had its humors too. The remarkable 
triumph is in the nomination of Mr. Harding. His can- 
didacy had comreenced under most auspicious circumstances. 
Its advance was uncertain. Then in his own state it met 
with a serious setback. He was unable to gain his own 
delegation. In primary states where his name was entered, 
he was overwhelmingly defeated. Practically his candidacy 
was abandoned, maintained only in formal fashion because 
of conditions locally. Then came the sudden revival, the 
great success. Ungrudgingly it must by all be admitted a 
marvelous triumph. 

The tragedy of the Convention lay in the betrayal of 
many voters by those individuals selected to represent 
them. Of this we shall have more to say hereafter. But 
we can turn from the triumph, with which none other in 
American politics can com- 


hat of the Nation? 


Humors, Tragedies and Triumphs of the 
Late Republican Convention 


By Senator Hiram W. Johnson 























an appropriate candidate. 
Before the Convention met 
one of these gentlemen 
who was seeking the chairmanship arranged with a pol- 
itician high in the councils of a prominent candidate a 
telegraphic code, by which information of exact conditions 
could be conveyed without the possibility of a leak. The 
code adopted was just three words.“Climax,” “Smilax” and 
“Meatax.” “Climax” signified the deed was done and the 
distinguished gentleman would be selected as chairman; 
“smilax” conveyed the information that the contest was in 
fairly good shape, but success was not wholly assured; 
while “meatax’” meant defeat. During the few days 
immediately preceding the Convention the anxious aspirant 
received daily, and sometimes several times a day, the 
cryptic message “Smilax,” and with each mysterious 
telegram, his imagination pictured himself presiding with 
decorum and dignity over the Convention, a deadlock 
occurring, the cynosure then of all eyes, dawning con- 
sciousness in the delegates 





pare, from the tragedies 
which threaten the very fun- 
damentals of popular rule 
itself, and smile at some of 
the humors of the Con- 
vention. 

For a month before the 


Senator Hiram Johnson writes exclusively for SUNSET. 
His authoritative articles each month deal with various 
matters of national interest and importance. 
Senator and the Editors have reserved for themselves en- 
tire freedom in the expression of their views on all subjects. 


of the great worth and out- 
standing qualities of the man 
before them, and then the 
fruition of a laudable am- 
bition to lead a great people. 
Suddenly on one of the days 
two messages came to him 


Both the 





gathering at Chicago, there 

Was a great deal of negotiation concerning the chairman of 
the Convention. Many distinguished gentlemen desired 
the honor, many politicians wished to dictate it. Various 
candidates thought a friendly chairman might, in some 
fashion, radiate friendliness to the delegates for the can- 
didacy he was supposed to espouse, but it was patent that 
the gentlemen most eagerly seeking the place were very 
certain if they could be constantly in the eyes of the dele- 
gates the light would gradually dawn upon them, and they 
would realize that before them upon the platform stood 
the embodiment of all that was great and noble. With 
wise discrimination the conclusion would finally be reached 
that the demonstration of ability, nobility, perspicacity 
and statesmanship afforded them during each moment of 
their deliberations made unnecessary further search for 


“Bordering on Meatax,” and 
then, just before the selection, the single deadly word 
“Meatax”’; thus one great hope faded and one ambition died. 


Kansas Mice and Men 
K ANSAS has been supposed to be a progressive state. 


Its governor was once a member of the Progressive 
Party. With perfectly natural and laudable ambition, 

he had hoped that the lightning would strike in this Conven- 
tion. When it was obvious that the end was near, the Gover- 
nor shifted, as it were, into low gear, and apparently for the 
delivery of his state to Mr. Harding was to receive the vice- 
presidential nomination. All doubtless would have gone 
well, but somebody from a far-off state, not taken into the 
confidence of the leaders, nominated Governor Coolidge 
of Massachusetts. Immediately one of the best known 
23 
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of the Pennsylvania delegation, without consultation with 
his colleagues or. anybody else, in stentorian tones and 
compelling gestures seconded the nomination of Governor 
Coolidge on behalf of Pennsylvania. His manner and his 
actions were infectious and seconds came from all over the 
hall. The ballot resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
Governor Coolidge, while the Governor of Kansas received 
a humiliating vote. The “best laid plans of mice and men!” 


The Wrong Pew 


N the early hours of Saturday morning the floors of the 
Blackstone Hotel were patrolled by reporters. In certain 
rooms in that hotel the program was being arranged. I 

occupied rooms on the fifth floor. About two o’clock in 
the morning, when the decisive conference was in progress, 
a well-known United States Senator, who was acting in 
conjunction with New York bankers sitting in the confer- 
ence and was seeking the rooms of the conference, wandered 
unintentionally into my consulting room, where a number 
of gentlemen were sitting. His look of dismay when he 
found the company he was in caused a loud laugh. But, 
unfortunately for him, the patrolling reporters followed 
him to the very door, and rumors immediately were rife of 
his defection from the combine, and after he left us with 
apologies for his intrusion he had an awful time explaining. 
It was sultry and it was hot; but if it had been midwinter, 
he would have perspired quite as profusely as he did, for 
his masters would tolerate no association with those upon 
whom he had unwittingly stumbled. His fate hung in 
the balance for a brief period. He is a very good fellow 
and I hope he was able to square himself and convince the 
others no taint of independence had infected him. But he 
gave us at a tense time a few moments of merriment. 


Save the Primary System 


N able and well-known newspaper correspondent who 
always writes from the standpoint of present ruling 
power, insists that the result of the Republican Con- 

vention is the “final breakdown of the American primary 
system so far as the selection of presidential nominees is 
concerned.” This is the general but a wholly superficial view. 
It isa view that must be met at once and must not be per- 
mitted to obtain. Those who believe in democracy, notwith- 
standing its vicissitudes, or apparently successful assaults 
upon it, those who have an abiding optimism and con- 
fidence in the right of the plain people to expression, those 
who demand that conventions shall represent the rank and 
file of parties, rather than the sinister and arbitrary will of 
bosses, must set their faces firmly against the reaction 
suggested and against that which will be continued hence- 
forth in the endeavor to destroy the direct primary system 
and the one mode in which the people themselves can 
control nominations, and ultimately their public servants. 

It is true, and I do not speak of candidates now or the 
nominees of the convention, or the convention’s final 
result, that a few men have set at naught for the time being 
the American primary system. It is true, and it would be 
futile to deny it, that there are many Cranes, Smoots, and 
representatives of Morgan and Company who arrogate to 
themselves the right of selection of candidates, notwith- 
standing what may have been decreed by the people them- 
selves. The sneers of these gentlemen for the expression 
of the people have never been concealed, and their contempt 
for the mandate of the rank and file of the party they have 
ever expressed. But successful assaults by them upon the 
primary system, their denial, however triumphant for the 
moment it may be, of the rights of just common folks, and 
of freedom of expression by the membership of the party, 
by no means mark the end of popular rule in America; and 
in the days that are yet to come, and the contests yet to 
ensue, the struggle must be continued until they are com- 
pelled to take their places as mere units of the American 
people and not as their dictators. 

This can be done by a Federal primary law advocated in 


these columns for many months. Such a law is absolutely 
essential for the preservation of Lincoln’s government by the 
people and for the protection of Lincoln’s plain people who 
made the Republican Party in its inception and without 
whom the Republican Party can not fulfill its destiny. 


The Spirit of Benedict Arnold 


OR those delegates who were elected in states havinga 
FE presidential preference primary who violated their trust, 

there can be only odium and obloquy. These men be- 
trayed a candidate to be sure, but this was the least of their 
sins. They betrayed their people. Decent, honest men, if 
theycould not conscientiously obey the mandate of those who 
selected them as delegates, should not have become c‘ele- 
gates. When they accepted the trust, fair-dealing, honor 
and righteousness demanded its fulfilment by them. When 
they were false to their plighted words, when they broke 
their faith, when they betrayed their people, they were as 
traitorous, as dishonest, as disreputable, as indecent as 
Benedict Arnold. Their treacherous stab was not at a 
candidate, but at a people, and at the very fundamental 
principle governing Republican institutions. Some of 
them were bought with coin; some were bought with 
promises; others were exercising a malice carefully con- 
cealed during their candidacy but contemplated from the 
very instant of their promise of obedience to the will of the 
people and consummated when by their lying protestations 
they were successful in becoming delegates. These men 
will ever be in their remaining years shunned and abhorred 
by all honest people; the finger of scorn will ever be pointed 
at them; and they will walk in their communities marked 
as faithless and dishonest, breakers of obligations traitors 
to their fellow men. Such men must not be permitted, 
because of their crime, to affect or destroy the rights of all 
the rest of the people. Their treachery must make us more 
firmly resolved that our people shall be protected in the 
future, that their right to choose those whom they desire 
shall not be abridged or destroyed by its betrayal. 


The League Repudiated 


N the early days of the Republican Convention there was 
I a distinct break threatened over the League of Nations. 

Mr. Murray Crane, various New Yorkers and the repre- 
sentatives of the international bankers insisted in substance 
upon a flat declaration for the ratification of the League 
of Nations with proper reservations. It was upon this 
definite declaration pledging the Republican Party to the 
ratification and adoption of the League and reservations 
that the contest occurred. Finally a verbose and in part 
meaningless plank was adopted. This plank, however, 
was accepted by those upon the resolutions committee who 
were opposed to the League and their decision was acqui- 
esced in by the rest of us outside the committee. The 
anti-League committeemen accepted this wordy declaration, 
because, first, it repudiated the League of Nations, secondly, 
it did not mention reservations, and thirdly, it affirmed the 
policies of Washington and Monroe. Mr. Lodge himself 
appeared before the committee and did not desire the 
endorsement of the reservations which bore his name. 
The Republican Party therefore stands committed, what- 
ever may be sought to be read into some of the weazel words 
of the plank adopted, to repudiation of the League even 
with reservations and to a reaffirmation of the nation-old 
policy of Washington, friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none, and the policy of Monroe including the 
Monroe Doctrine. It would have been infinitely better, 
of course, had the platform said these things in simple 
brief sentences; but the platform does say them never- 
theless, and the long hard fight has not been in vain. The 
plank presented by Mr. Crane and the New Yorkers was 
decisively defeated. If the friends of the so-called League, 
with or without reservations, can draw any consolation 
from the platform’s refusal to endorse the League or to 
mention the reservations, none will begrudge it to them. 
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OSSIBLY Big Bob fell in love with 

her first, but it was Little Bob 

who found her. There came a 

time when he boasted of the fact 
at some length. 

He found her, what is more, in a rather 
special sort of way. For he did not 
ordinarily bring Jake with him when he 
bicycled into town of a Saturday after- 
noon to have dinner and go to a movie 
with Daddy. And Jake, emerging decor- 
ously from the elevator at the sixth floor, 
did not usually spy a huge blue Persian 
cat slipping gracefully up the hall. 

As Little Bob panted up the stairs after 
Jake’s waving tail and madly flapping 
ears, he caught only a glimpse of the 
furious hissing streak in front of them, 
and he scrambled out at the top floor all 
alone and well in the rear. From far 
down the hall came Jake’s bark, his 
usual melancholy bay sharpened now into 
bellows of delight. And standing in an 
open doorway with her back to the hall 
was a girl, her hands thrust deep into the 
pockets of a rough, much-too-big brown 
sweater. “‘Attaboy!’’ she was_ yelling 
above the uproar. 

“Has he got him?” Little Bob panted. 

“Not yet,” she said, and made room 
for him in the doorway without looking 
round. 

The room was a photographer’s outer 
studio. The cat, scattering pictures in 
its wake, had made a temporary landing 
on the ledge above the fireplace, and 
stood there, arched and hissing, its eyes 
two yellow gleams of hatred aimed at 
Jake, leaping and floundering below. 

“Jake! Be quiet! Come here! Down!” 
Little Bob shouted, adding the persuasion 
of grimy fist to collar. 

Jake obligingly allowed himself to be 
dragged to a sitting position, and his 
barks lessened by imperceptible degrees. 
When the cat had finally retired to the 
back regions of the place he was content, 
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Enter Lucy 
Jake and Little Bob Get Big Bob 


I nto Tr ouble 


By Griffis Marsden 


Author of the ‘Little Bob’ Stories 


after a few last words, to loll out his 
tongue and rest. 

The girl squatted on her heels in front 
of him and rubbed his head between her 
hands. ‘Too bad, old fellow,” she 
sympathized. “Almost wish you’d got 
him. Nasty old thing, he’s the bane of 
my life. Your dog?” she inquired over 
her shoulder. 

“Uh huh. And say,” Little Bob’s tone 
was breathless, “he eats cats when he 
catches ’em. Honest he does. There 
was a man lived next door to us had a 
big black cat and Jake ate him. The 
man was awfully mad,” Little Bob added. 

“My goodness!” said the girl. “Bet you 
wouldn’t have eaten Ulysses though,” 
she continued to Jake. “Ulysses is very 
efficient.” e 

Jake beat the floor with his tail and 
looked unutterable things at her with 
guileless brown eyes. 

“T like dogs a lot better than cats; 
don’t you?” She had got to her feet and 
was brushing off her skirt. “Ulysses 
isn’t my cat; he belongs to my brother. 
And we keep him here just for looks. 
But then he does pose gracefully on 
ladies’ laps, and persuade little girls to 
sit still and look natural. I'll show you,” 
she said, turning over a stack of photo- 
graphs on the table. 

Little Bob wedged his cap under one 
arm and peered with interest at picture 
after picture of Ulysses, proudly arched, 
complacently ruffled, sleepily magnificent. 
A revived restlessness on the part of Jake 
was necessary to remind him that his 
real destination was four floors below. 

He had almost reached the stairway be- 
fore she stuck her head out of the door. “B 
the way,” she called, “what is yourname?” 

Little Bob stopped and looked back. 
“Robert Dillon,” he said. 

‘“Mine’s Lucy Rivers. Say, whenever 
your dog gets hungry for cat meat,” she 
snickered, ““come and see me again.” 


Somewhat later that evening Little 
Bob paused over his down-town roast beef 
to continue the story that the rush of 
closing-hour traffic had interrupted. “Say, 
she was nice though,” he said. “‘She didn’t 
get mad or anything when Jake chased 
her cat. She just sicked him on. But I 
guess maybe she knew Jake couldn’t 
catch him,” he added wisely. 

“Pretty?” inquired Big Bob, mashing 
an extra slab of butter into his potato. 

“Why, I guess so—sort of—I don’t 
know.” Little Bob clearly had not 
thought about it. ‘She’s awfully little 
and she had her hair kind of slicked back.” 

“Well, she doesn’t sound pretty,” 
said Big Bob. “‘What movie shall we 
take in tonight? There’s Charles Ray 
and Anita Stewart.” 

“Charles Ray,” Little Bob decided 
promptly. 


O F course he forgot her. He didn’t even 
think of her again for all of six weeks, 
and then only because a fat, loud talking 
man was raging up and down in Daddy’s 
office. For a time, the way he rolled his 
evil-smelling cigar between his lips 
amused Little Bob; but he finally sighed 
deeply, yawned, whispered to Daddy as 
he passed the desk and went out. In 
the whole building he could think of but 
one other spot even mildly interesting, 
and made his way to the top floor. 

Ulysses was not in evidence, nor was the 
girl. A thin, immaculate man came out 
to meet him. “Yes?” he said. 

Little Bob meditated flight. “Why,” 
he stammered, “I just came up—there 
was a girl here before—she said I could 
come back again.” 

“Tf that’s the little boy with the dog,” 
came a voice frem the rear, “let him come 
back here.” 

Little Bob, avoiding stray pieces of 
furniture and tall white rolling screens, 
made his way to a room far in the rear. 


nd 
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It was dark and the ‘girl was bending 
intently over a high table. 

“Hello!” She wiped a hand on her 
huge apron and offered it to Little Bob. 
‘‘Where’s Jake?” 

“Oh, Jake’s at home. Say, what are 
you doing?” He crowded close to see. 

In a flash he became blissfully uncon- 
scious of the passing of time. The girl 
worked deftly and swiftly, but she took 
time to explain things, and she even let 
him do some of it himself. Once the 
neat man put his head in to say that he 
was going up to a Mrs. Campbell’s, and 
she nodded a careless good-by. 

“My brother,” she explained, “takes 
most of his pictures in people’s own 
houses. I do most of the work here at 
the studio.” 

Little Bob, fascinated, was watching a 
naval officer and two fat children emerge 
out of nothing when an amused voice in 
the doorway made him jump. 

“IT beg your pardon,” Daddy was 
saying, “but is Bobby Dillon anywhere 
round?” 

“Oh, hello there!” said Little Bob, and 
followed the girl out into the light. 


pone looked at Big Bob inquiringly fora 
moment, and then her face broke into 
asmile. ‘Why, you are Bobby’s brother, 
aren’t you? I’d know you anywhere!” 

Behind her back, Little Bob clapped a 
quick hand over a delighted snicker. 
He gesticulated wildly as Daddy started 
to speak. But the girl had gone on talk- 
ing, and as they followed her to the front 
of the studio Little Bob found a chance 
to whisper into Daddy’s ear: “Don’t 
tell. Let’s see how soon she’ll find out 
herself. Please.” 

Big Bob hesitated virtuously for a 
moment, then gave in witha grin. “You 
think we look alike?” he inquired. 

“Oh dear, yes!” Hands in pockets she 
surveyed them critically. ests alike. 
You’re dark and he’s light, and—” 

“And,” broke in Big Bob, “‘he’s got 
freckles and I haven’t.” 

“Well, I’m not so sure of that,” she 
said quickly, and they all laughed 
heartily together. 

“Say, listen!’ Little Bob barely choked 
off the “Dad.” ‘What do you think! 
Lucy says that if—” 

“Lucy?” inquired Big Bob. 

Little Bob reddened. ‘‘Well,’’ he de- 
fended, “I heard her brother call her that, 
and I forgot and did it once, and then | 
remembered and said Miss Rivers, and 
she said to never mind, that Lucy was all 
right.” 

“And Lucy is all right,” the girl added, 
“for him.” 

“Well, anyway,” Little Bob went on 
impatiently, “she says that if I’ll come 
up next Saturday she’ll take my picture 
and let me fix it afterwards all myself.” 

“Oh, look here, Bobby,” Big Bob 
“pear “‘you mustn’t impose on Miss 

ivers like that.” 

“Don’t you worry yourself about his 
imposing on me,” she said briefly; 
“‘nobody ever has yet.” 

When they had reached the street and 
were crawling into the car, Big Bob 
stopped with one foot on the running 
board and looked at the sky. “Bobby,” 
he said, “she has no business going home 
alone at this time of night.” 

They joked the elevator boy into good 
nature as he took them back. She was 
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just locking the door, and seemed very 
dark and small in the gloom. 

“We delayed you a lot,’ Big Bob 
explained, “‘and it’s late. Won’t you let 
us take you home in the car?” 

“Oh, no indeed!” she scoffed. “I’m 
used to going about by myself. I often 
stay this late.” 

“Yes, but it’s darker than it used to 
be,” Big Bob persisted. ‘“They’ve turned 
the clocks back.” 

“Thanks,” she said stubbornly, ‘but 
there’s not the slightest need. It’s no 
darker than it was this time last year.” 

“Oh, come on!” Little Bob begged. 
“There’s plenty of room; I can sit on the 
door.” 

They made a great fuss about stowing 
her in. They seemed quite pleasantly 
excited about it. ‘Do you know,” Big 
Bob exclaimed as he tucked in the rug, 
“that except for Bobby’s aunt, when she 
was here on a visit last month, you are 
the first lady to ride in this car?” 

“Gee, that’s so,” said Little Bob. 

“What about Bobby’s mother?” she 
asked thoughtlessly. 

“Bobby’s mother,” Big Bob answered 
gently, ““died seven years ago.” 

It was a very short ride. “Do you live 
here all alone?” Big Bob asked with 
disapproval as they stopped at the 
apartment house she indicated. 

“Oh, yes. (Thank you ever so much 
for bringing me up.) My brother is 
married, you see,” and she disappeared 
with a laugh. 

“Say, Son,” Big Bob said next morning 
at breakfast, when Gin had betaken his 
queue and his shuffling slippers back to 
the kitchen after the last plate of biscuits, 
“we oughtn’t to fool her this way about 
you being my brother.” 

“Aw, what does it hurt?” Little Bob 
begged. “I think it’s fun. Let’s just 
wait a while, and then tell her all at once 
and see how surprised she is.” 


Hi igen’ picture was made. But there was 
various going back and forth between 
the sixth and tenth floors, and Big Bob’s 
roadster had learned the way to Lucy’s 
apartment before Little Bob and Lucy 
herself finally dropped breathlessly into 
Daddy’s office one afternoon and thrust 
the finished product under his nose. 

“Gee, isn’t it a swell picture?” shouted 
Little Bob. 

“Bobby did almost all of it himself,” 
boasted Lucy. 

They sat in a row on the table and 
exulted over the many excellences of the 
photograph until Lucy, with an exclama- 
tion, got down to go. 

“Will you send your bill the first of the 
month,” grinned Big Bob, reaching for 
his check book, “‘or can you tell me what 
it is right now?” 

“Shucks!””’ she said disgustedly from 
the doorway. “Do you suppose I’d wish 
an order on myself like that? Bobby 
and I made that picture for fun. You 
haven’t anything to do with it. Now 
don’t think,” she went on rapidly as he 
started to speak, “that I stopped in here 
to hint for a ride home. My brother and 
his wife are coming for me in a few 
minutes. We’re going to the theatre 
after dinner. ‘R. Dillon’,” she 
traced on the door with one finger. “Why 
your initials are the same as Bobby’s. 
I should think it would be an awful 
nuisance.” 


“Tt is,” agreed Big Bob promptly, and 
they rocked with laughter after the door 
was shut. 

“Say,” Little Bob remarked suddenly 
when they were halfway home. “Why 
couldn’t we take her to the theatre some- 
time?” 

Big Bob turned quickly and looked 
down at his son until they both grinned 
sheepishly and glanced away. ““That’sa 
bright idea, boy,” he said. 

But with that grin, Little Bob’s eyes 
grew round and Big Bob’s face grew grave, 
and they drove the rest of the way in 
silence. 


A the next morning Big Bob was op- 
pressed and embarrassed at his work 
by the thought of his son’s picture, but 
it took him until noon to evolve an idea. 
When he burst into the studio and 
ordered three dozen photographs for 
Christmas, she laughed in his face. 

“Three dozen!” she scoffed. “\Won’t 
your friends be just tickled to death to 
get your little brother’s picture on 
Christmas morning! Bet you couldn't 
find that many people to send it to ona 
wager. However, three dozen it is,’’ and 
she wrote it down elaborately in an order 
book. 

When she had finished she looked up 
with a softened expression. “You think 
a lot of Bobby, don’t you?” she asked; 
“and he thinks such a lot of you! He 
turns to you for everything. I should 
think his father would be almost jealous.” 

“His father is jealous,” Big Bob an- 
swered quickly, and confession trembled 
on his lips. “But what a mean trick to 
play Bobby,” he reflected, and spoke 
hastily to cover his embarrassment. 
“You've been awfully good to us, Miss 
Rivers,” he said. “Tell me what to do 
Friday; it’s Bobby’s birthday. 
should it be celebrated ?” 

“With ice cream and a cake,” she said 
promptly. 

“Yes, of course,” Big Bob hesitated. 
“We've always had that, and we've 
always had a bully time, too,” he added 
honestly. “But somehow I sort of felt 
this year we ought to do something differ- 
ent. He knowsGin makes hima cake every 
year. There’s no surprise in it any more.” 

Suddenly Lucy’s small face lit up with 
a smile so extraordinary that Big Bob 
stopped in his restless pacing to stare at it. 

“I know!” she cried, and clapped her 
hands together. “Let me fix up a little 
surprise party for him right here! Oh, it 
would be lots of fun, and he’d never guess. 
You get the ice cream, and I’ll make a 
cake, and Ill fix up a cute little table 
right here beside the fireplace, and we'll 
oi a lot of dew-dabs and things. Oh, 
*d just love to! Please!” 

In the silence that followed, a slow 
color crept into her cheeks. “But prob- 
ably Bobby wouldn’t care for that kind 
of a party, after all,” she said a little 
constrainedly, and turnéd away. 

But at that, Big Bob seemed suddenly 
to find his tongue. “Like it!’ he cried, 
and caught both her hands. “Jiminy, 
Miss Rivers, you haven’t the least bit 
of an idea how tickled that boy will be. 
Yoy’re just a brick! I can’t thank you.” 

“Well, you don’t need to,” she smiled. 
“You’d much better be thinking about 
ice cream and those little lace paper 
things to go in the dishes.” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Right away Gus informed me that I would have to exchange two wheels for four feet. 


was the only thing for a he man to ride. And a cayuse in the upper country was the only game in the 


. 


world really worth while for a man to play 


I was in a horseman’s country and anyway a cayuse 


Motorcyclist on Horseback 
Changing Mounts in the British Columbia Wilderness 


NE midafternoon in mid- 
summer, at Vancouver, 
B. C., with Barking Betsy 
purring in perfect form 
{to mix metaphors), I took the 
road to Hope. I had serious designs on 
southern British Columbia—designs that 
had been fostered by one Gus M—, who 
while we had been bunkmates in the 
service used to lie at evening (prone, not 
verbally, though I was then not so sure 
of that) and fill me with tobacco smoke 
and the wonders of the far Similkameen 
country. So now I had a hankering that 
would not be denied; and Gus—or what 
was left of him by Germans and “flu’— 
Was waiting across the range. 
According to all sources of road-gews 
supply in Vancouver and New Westmin- 
ster | was to find my road blocked in the 
region of Sumas Lake where the spring 
rise of the water brought the valley under 
flood and inundated the road. However, 
it is never safe to believe more than half 
of what you are told about a road, so | 
[ went to see. My route led out through 
Abbotsford toward Chilliwack up the 
lower Fraser Valley, a fairly level land of 
farms and orchards with a good gravel 
road to follow. At Abbotsford I met a 
traveler who had just come through with 
a light car—already the terrors of the 
sunken road were vanishing—and early 
in the evening I came out into a wonder- 
ful valley, level and fertile, dotted with 
black and white cattle that proclaimed 
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the rich dairying region of the Sumas. 
Ponds beside the road were massed with 
water lilies; ducks and coots gabbled and 
a bittern punk-er-lunked; it was plain that 
the water-hole was near. 

That three hundred yards of vanished 
road seemed to call for discretion rather 
than valor. Even though the sunken 
road-bed had been lined out with stakes, 
it did not measure up as good motorcycle 
traveling. SoI prospected it bare-footed 
and finding nowhere more than a foot of 
water came back and rode through, low 
gear, with no other mishap than a skid or 
two and a consequent wet foot. But if we 
had skidded off that grade! However, 
Fate was saving me for something special 
—Skid, with a capital S. 


New Worlds 


The only way to transport a motor 
from Hope across the range to Princeton 
was by the aid of the Kettle Valle y Rail- 
road. There was wonderful touring east 
of the mountains and the same on the 
west side, but here was the broken link in 
the chain. I had a mind to try the old 
Hope-Princeton pack trail, but all hands 
ruled me out of order. They were right, 
as I learned later. Several autos a day 
were being shipped over the road, the 


and two were waiting 
And incidentally 
almost as much 
(express) as for 

an automobile at. flat-car rate. 
The fame of the region was already 
abroad, it seemed; the tourists were in 
advance of the motor-road. And though 
I am no prophet I know that when the 
Province welds this link—(a survey al- 
ready has been run)—this route will be 
a popul: ir one and see its daily stream of 
tourists. Whole new worlds lie beyond. 
This new link will connect with almost 
everywhere worth while from the Meccas 
of Interior B. C. to western Canada gen- 
erally and the routes that lie east of the 
Cascades in Washington. 

Of the region to be traversed I learned 
much later and may as well tell it here. 
Wonderful as are the Cascades through- 
out their length—the finest playground 
in America—they are more enticing 
toward the north. Of five places that I 
have cut through the range from southern 
Oregon to the Coquihalla Pass, B. C., this 
northern region is the most interesting 
and lovely. It is a double region. The 
west slope is typically coastal with its 
wondrous woods of cedar and fir and its 
fishing streams alive with trout; the east- 
ern slope is semi-arid: land of the yellow 
pine and the bunch-grass range. Be- 
tween them lies the summit country, 
most wonderful of all: the vast alpine 
flower-gardens in the miracle-working 
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agent said, 
now on a flat-car. 
It was to cost me 
Betsy’s fare 
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meadows at timber-line. The new road 
will bring the traveler into truly fair and 
fruitful fields. 

All night we crawled and curved and 
jolted through those mysterious black 
hills and worked up through the Coqui- 
halla Pass, the engine’s mournful whistle 
drawing more mournful replies from the 
echoing cafion walls—this night was a 
dreadful waste of good scenery—and when 
the first touch of light fell upon the sum- 
mits we were well down on the eastern 
slope. Tall yellow pines stood scatter- 
ingly upon the slopes and ridges with 
mysterious blue flower-patches about 
their feet. Otter river and Otter lake 
spun by in half light and we ran down the 
riotous Tulameen, popped through a tun- 
nel and then we steamed into Princeton, 
where on a corner of the platform, sur- 
rounded by a nicotine halo and attached 
to a slim bay saddle-horse, sat a chap in 
huge black angora chaps—and I was glad 
to meet him again. 

Right away Gus informed me that | 
would have to acquire a new species of loco- 
motion, that I was now in a horseman’s 
country and that I would have to exchange 
two wheels for four feet. Yes, the roads 
were excellent and autos were as common 
as cow ponies, but gasoline was of no use 
in the hills and anyway a cayuse was the 
only thing for a he man to ride. It was 
settled that I was to become a buckaroo. 

Gus lived with his father and mother 
on One-Mile Creek, or in what the poetical 
and imaginative Westerners of boom 
times had called East Princeton. There 
were more marmot citizens in this suburb 
than tax-payers. In fact Gus, with true 
Western enterprise had run a fence round 
a suburban region corresponding (in an- 
other city) to the area from about Fifth 
Avenue to East River and so ran his stock 
in the Bowery. And I must hasten to ex- 
plain—for it may be relevant—that Gus 
originally hailed from Nova Scotia and his 
surname was as fiercely Scotch as his Chris- 
tian cognomen was not. He was a horse- 
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man and woodsman by instinct. Though 
being Scotch he rarely admitted any- 
thing; but now and again he let slip that 
the only really worth-while game for a 
man in the world was roaming in the 
eternal hills with a pack outfit—getting 
into new and impossible places and find- 
ing a way out. He had used horses in 
about all the Western ways that the law 
allows, from riding the range to driving 
the old stage-coach, and had hunted 
everything in the Cascades—exclusive of 
Indians. If he had ever hunted them he 
said nothing about it. 


A Land of Flowers 


What a land was this to ramble in! We 
are apt to think of the dry lands as desti- 
tute of life, yet mile for mile the surround- 
ing region held more differing little worlds 
than could have been found anywhere 
else. Nothing in the dry belt can so 
surprise the visitor, I believe, as its flora. 
This region lay in the vast dry belt of the 
West but near the northerly tip of it and 
here it was only slightly arid. A rolling 
succession of high hills and ridges lay off 
to the horizon; some of them were open 
range, others sparsely timbered—a pleas- 
ing land to the eye. And everywhere 
from the roadsides in the little town off 
to the summits of the open range the 
earth gave up its flowers. It was a vast 
garden. I had always held the alpine 
flora supreme and the real home of the 
Spring; a here was at least a rival—and 
in the dry lands at that! The nature of 
the soil, the chill morning air, the bright 
sun and intense translucent sky told this 
fact at a glance. The explanation is that 
the winters here are fairly cold and the 
snowfall abundant. The melting of the 
winter’s accumulation gives the needy 
soil its one annual deep soaking and about 
the end of June the whole country blos- 
soms. The bloom season is as short as it 
is intensive and magnificent; I had landed 
opportunely at its height, in a veritable 
land of flowers. 


There were cold rushing rivers in their 
thickets of alders, willows and poplars 
where the woods birds lived and sang 
their summery songs without wandering 
over more extent than an acre or two dur- 
ing their nesting season. Within a few 

ards up the dry slopes began the open 
ep range where Opuntia, the 
yellow-blooming cactus, thrust up its 
wicked spears among a tangle of wild 
flowers—every acre yielded something 
new. Up in the scattered pines lay little 
parky openings where other flowers held 
their places: white spirea, death camas 
lily, tiger lily, dogbane, larkspur, etc.; and 
among the upper hills were some rare 
little ponds that were startlingly different 
from anywhere else. These latter were 
places of teeming bird life: of ducks and 
coots that rippled their still surfaces and 
blackbirds in hundreds that found sum- 
mer home or roosting-ground in the tules. 
As the flowers faded and the range turned 
gray—for it is hot here with constant 
sunshine—these lakes with their green 
tule trimmings shone in their dull sur- 
roundings like liquid emeralds. 

About three days after my arrival Gus 
announced an expedition to Nine Mile on 
the morrow to catch some horses. He 
said that I was to ride Skid. A little jaunt 
like this would “break me in” to the sad- 
dle—most necessary training before | 
tackled the two-weeks’ ramble we planned 
to take soon in the upper country. So 
next morning after some coaching | got 
a saddle anchored upon my mount, and 
with my comrade and coach, local dic- 
tionary and guide astride the tall Squeak 
—a “real hoss”—we headed up the road 
that led to Nine-Mile Ranch. 

To say that I felt at home would be to 
lie flagrantly. Skid was a short-coupled 
little animal with a wise expression and a 
pot-belly. Moreover he had a reputa- 
tion. Like the divine-righted Stuart, 
king of England, he could do no wrong. 
But in spite of the fact that he was said 
to be an angel wrapped up in a bay hide, 


Throughout their length from southern Oregon to Coquihalla Pass, B. C., the Cascades are wonderful—the finest playground in America. 
The west slope is heavily forested with cedar and fir and their fishing streams are alive with trout 
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I mistrusted him. I was not at ease; I 
was too far from the ground and Skid did 
not seem to track right or to steer well. 
Gus said to leave him alone, that he was 
self-steering, and after that I got along 
better. But he was too slow on low gear 
and too rough on high, and had no inter- 
mediate. Also there were no springs in 
the saddle. But my comrade was reas- 
suring. When I asked what I was to do 
if my steed took a notion that he was a 
bad little horse at the Pendleton Round- 
up, Gus intimated that it would not much 
matter, but to “grab a handful of hair and 
hang on!” But he cautioned me against 
pulling the horn out of the saddle. 

So we rode up into the pine-clad hills, 
finally located a band of horses, drove 
them before us up hill and down dale—the 
going up was only aggravating but the 
coming down was excrutiating—until by 
and by we persuaded them into the con- 
fines of a log corral. Then we dismounted. 

was sore pretty generally everywhere 
and a few places particularly, from the 
belt down, but I lied nobly, said that it 
was the life and that I liked it. 

Then after I succeeded in getting my 
legs to function again a little, we logged 
up the corral gate and Gus unlimbered 
his rope. So I took perch upon the top 
log on the windward side and thus having 
the front row in the balcony all to-myself, 
waited for the movies. So did the horses. 
It was evident even to my unschooled eye 
that some of them knew what was coming. 
For there were three kinds of animals in 
the corral: some had been broken to ride, 
others were merely halter broken and the 
rest were wild. But at the present time 
they were all about on a level, for a range 
horse when given his freedom always sets 
out to forget everything in the curriculum. 

Then Gus put away his pipe and took 
the center of the ring—the movies were 
















The summit country of the Cascades lies between the typically coastal west slope and the semi- 
arid east slope—land of the yellow pine and the bunch-grass range. 
alpine flower gardens in the miracle-working meadow at timber line 
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on. The animals raced round him in a 
dust-cloud, the young stock wild but 
curious, the wiseacres always ducking in 
behind some other fellow. And my buck- 
aroo friend revolved with them, his eye 
fastened upon Moses while he talked 
horse talk to him. 
“Whoa now! Whoa! J 
for horses to behave. Whoa, Mose! 
That won’t do at all. No use hiding in 
there” —Moses knew he was marked and 
hugged the logs. ‘You sabe this game, 
don’t you, but I’ll”—whisk went the rope 
but missed and the merry-go-round 
speeded up and the dust rose high. 


Dallying With Danger 


The next time Gus threw the rope 
Moses ducked again but a little bay mare 
ran fairly into the noose—which was kind 
of her. She fought for a few moments 
and dragged her captor, then surrendered. 
But Little Mare was a broken horse, gen- 
tle as a lamb, Gus said—though I noticed 
that as he exchanged noose for halter he 
handled her slowly and easily as though 
her sleek hide had been full of nitrogly- 
cerine. No sooner had IJ led her out and 
tied her to a pine than she suddenly 
evinced a determination to haul it up by 
roots. She pulled back like a demon, 
broke her halter-rope, sat on her tail an 
instant and then ran away and we had to 
begin again and round her up in the fence- 
corner. 

Then Moses came to bag and this 
cleared away the preliminaries. Both 
these animals had been broken and were 
merely suffering a slight lapse of memory. 
The main bout was to be the taming of 
Danger, a big, magnificent bay four-year- 
old. When he felt the rope he tore madly 
round dragging Gus as though he had 
been a small boy, and he slowed down 
only when his wind was gone. Then he 
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Gus—or what was left of him by the Germans 
and the “flu"“—was waiting for 


me across the range 


faced his foe, fear and curiosity mingled 
in his fine eyes, and he spread his legs, 
leaned back and strangled. Slowly his 
mighty strength gave out; then he lurched 
forward, reared into the air and fell over 
backward. Gus let him lie. 

“Open the gate now,” he commanded 
“This little hoss is going to be a bad 
actor.” 

So I did as bidden. The band piled out 
tumultuously; Little Mare and Moses 
whinnied farewells and then Gus and 
Danger went at it hammer and tongs. 
Danger was wild, wise and very stubborn; 
so was Gus. Right at the start the horse 
let it be known that he would surrender 
to a halter only in the last trench. He 
had been roped once previously but had 
won out easily.. Gus’s method was simple 
enough but strenuous. He would give 
the word, pull on the rope and when the 
captive held back firmly, he would step 
aside and throw his weight against him, 
hauling him off balance and compelling 
him to step out witheither foot. At first 
for half an hour the animal did nothing 
other than pivot round sidewise. 

(Continued on page 62) 





Lassa of the Elephants 


IANG CHANG, the enormous 
king of white elephants, ranging 
out of Elephanta, the hidden kingdom 
of the White-Haired People in South- 
western Asia, encountered alone in the 
jungle Lassa Orson, a beautiful red- 
haired English girl whose father, an 
explorer, had been killed by bandits the 
day after the girl’s initiation into the 
mysterious Elephant Clan. 

As has already been told, Lassa, using 
a vial of secret scent given her by the ele- 
phant chief, made friends with the giant 
tusker and was carried by him over the 
terrible rock stairway into the cliff-walled 
valley when the river had ceased to flow 
due to a strange phenomenon. 

Four years passed, and Howard King- 
don, young American orchid hunter, hav- 
ing lost his boat and servants over the 
great fall at the northern end of the valley, 
jumped from the thousand-foot cliff with 
a parachute made from his tent and was 
rescued by Kiang Chang and Lassa, who, 
lovingly known as the Little Red Elf, 
lived with the elephant folk because 
Queen Karapathos, the beautiful young 
ruler, had jealously banished the girl 
from Goa, the valley’s capital. 

When brought before the Queen, King- 
don was given his freedom within the 


city walls but Lassa was sent back to the 
elephant camp. Prince Amphulia, leader 
of the Silver kratun, became Kingdon’s 
staunch friend; Prince Archallos, am- 
bitious leader of the Pearl-Gray kratun, 
his bitter enemy. The two nobles were 
rivals for the hand of the Queen; when 
she announced her betrothal to Amphulia, 
Archallos kidnaped Lassa and placed her 
in Amphulia’s house. There, at the sug- 
gestion of the plotter, the Queen found 
her. In a jealous rage she banished 
Amphulia from the city. 

Archallos now skilfully gained the 
Queen’s consent to act in her stead in rul- 
ing the country. Then, to further dis- 
credit Amphulia and to make more cer- 
tain his own conquest of the Queen, he had 
Lassa secretly imprisoned, making it ap- 
pear that Kingdon, who had gone to visit 
Amphulia at the latter’s invitation, had 
taken the girl with him. Karapathos, 
who loved Amphulia, in a new burst of 
jealousy ordered Archallos to bring the 
two men and the girl before her in chains. 

Lassa, in her cell, discovered a hole in 
the wall through which came to her the 
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well-known reek of elephants. Smearing 
the inside of the hole with the potent 
fluid from the vial, she heard the billow- 
ing sound of the herd-call and knew that 
the lure of the ancient scent had reached 
the nostrils of some of her clan-brothers, 
the Great Ones. 


CHAPTER XV 
WANCHEELAH TAKES ACTION 
AY by day passed and Wancheelah 
heard nothing from Lassa. She 
had sent him word of her health 
at times by north-bound elephant 
men and the absence of news from her 
made the old elephant chief uneasy. 
Seated on Kiang Chang at dusk of 
a day given up to hard work by the rank 
and file of the burden bearers in the for- 
ests at the foot of the fall, Wancheelah 
rested. There had been a sudden call for 
great logs, destined, although Wanchee- 
lah did not know it, to go into the frame- 
work of the enlarged armory of the Pearl- 


Grays. The huge white elephant, swaying 
his body in steady rhythm, dangled his 
trunk idly, switched his tail about and 
dreamed. The camp was quiet; all usual 
tasks done. 

Far down the path leading from the 
main road to the camp something flashed 
into life—a runner. 

Wancheelah barely moved, yet his 
signal was seen and a half-dozen men 
were ready to receive the messenger when 
he arrived. Wancheelah swung down and 
paced toward the waiting runner, who held 
out a bit of palm-leaf scroll. 

“From the Lord Archallos,” he said. 

‘Always from him; no orders come now 
from the Queen,” Wancheelah fretted; 


“read it to me, Larung Dha, you 
who have been wont to carry word 
from the Queen but now seem 
content to carry written orders from 
another.” 

Larung Dha, the Queen’s own 
runner, drew up his shapely form. 

“Tt is with me, as with many another,” 
he said sullenly; “T do as he says because 
she so wills it.” 

“Well said,’ Wancheelah praised; 
“now read me the screed.” 

Larung Dha opened it and read: 

“Be diligent in getting out the big teak 
timbers; forward them by river—” 

“He has written so, often,” growled the 
elephant chief; “now tell me the news of 
the palace. What of the Little Red |:If?” 

“No news of her—” 

“How, no news?” 

Men pushed forward, their brown 
bodies glinting in the leaping flames of 
the night-fires. 

“Had you not heard? She is gone 
again, and it is said that Prince Amphulia 
lured her away, using the Bearded One, 
Kingdon, as his agent.” 

“Now, by the Third Eye of the De- 
stroyer—” 

Wancheelah fled to the side of Kiang 
Chang, called: 

“IT bid thee take me up, thou mon- 
strous Son of a Pig! Up, and away! My 
people, treat this runner well, send him 
home atop a burden bearer if he wills it 
when he has rested—I go to see what has 


befallen the Little One. Let all the men 
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in the out-camps be called in, 
the clan held ready for united 
action.” 

Kiang Chang whirled him aloft 
and in a moment he had gone. 
And as he went messengers sped 
in all directions, intent upon 
calling together the scattered men 
and beasts, while in the camp a 
bustle of preparation went on. 


EYOND the single command: 

“Speed thee, Mighty One!” 
Wancheelah laid no other upon 
Kiang Chang, nor was any other 
needed. For, joying to use his 
great thews on the long trails 
again, to crash his way through 
the trafic on the main roads, the 
Huge One sped onward. In good 
condition he came to the capital 
at dawn of the third day, shoul- 
dered through the north gate and 
paced steadily to the royal ele- 
phant stables. 

“Acain we greet the Mighty 
One,’ Chee Walun wheedled as 
Wancheelah came down, after 
Kiang Chang had crouched to 
go under the portal of the im- 
mense stables where the royal ele- 
phants all stood in their places. 

“Obey these folk, Son of Pigs,” 
Wancheelah piped to Kiang 
Chang, smiting him once gently 
on his right forefoot with his 
ankus. 

The elephant gave forth a love-note, 
deep in his immense chest. Wancheelah 
turned to go. 

Through the herd ran a_ shuddering 
sigh, then they all trumpeted in unison. 
Wancheelah turned like a cheetah in his 
tracks. Wonder gripped Chee Walun, 
who stared at the herd, each animal in its 
stall, each with trunk flourishing, Kiang 
Chang frozen to a statue of flesh and 
blood, save for his eyes that glowed redly 
and his light-hued trunk that tested the 
air in the direction of the ‘farther wall. 
Over there was a cleared space—the place 
where the tenders stood the elephants for 
their daily scrubbing of hide and exami- 
nation of eyes for ophthalmia. 

“Heard you the call—the herd-caill?” 
Wancheelah demanded of Chee Walun. 

“’Twas the herd-call, as you say. 
Once before, some days ago, they gave it 
—all together, once.” ji 

“They give that call only in the season 
when the river dries up and the way over 
the great stairway of the lower fall is 
open,” Wancheelah said thoughtfully; 
“what can be afoot to cause them to act 
in such a manner now, when the time for 
the herd-call is so distant?” 

Again came the rolling, thunderous 
call. Again Kiang Chang’s trunk, testing 
the air, pointed toward the blank wall. 
hen, disregarding Wancheelah’s order 
to turn aside, the Great One strode to the 
wall, where he paused and stood, rocking, 
rocking, rumbling in his huge stomach. 
His eyes ceased to glow. Then his trunk 
sought and found a hole at the base of 
the wall and he began to nuzzle at it, 
crooning, low and fondly, as a woman 
might over her child. 

“Hah, thou Son of Error!’ Wancheelah 
stormed, racing to him and smiting his 
trunk’s tip from the hole; “if a rat were 

therein or a cobra or a mongoose—what 
now? Thy trunk might be stung or 
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nipped and fester, and then starvation 
would come to that huge bulk—peace! 


peace!” 
The trunk’s tip had gone to the hole 
again. 


“Well, if you will have it so, you will. 
Let him remain there,” Wancheelah 
shouted, leaving the Great One’s side. “I 
must go to the palace on pressing matters. 
See that the fool has good provender and 
water. But why the herd-czll should be 
sounded here instead of in the open, now 
instead of at due time, I know not.” 

He threw down the ankus between the 
feet of the King of Kings as a warning 
and marker for him to remain where he 
was, pending his master’s return, and 
then strode out and turned his steps 
toward the palace. 


RCHALLOS, sitting at the end of the 
great hall, smiled as Wancheelah 
strode up to him. 

“You came, no doubt, to inquire about 
the Little Red Elf?” the supplanter asked 
amiably. 

“Of the Queen, Prince Archallos, not 
of you,” said Wancheelah, striding to the 
door to the Queen’s chamber. He passed 
inward through two doors and found 
himself in that room where the Queen 
had first received Kingdon. She was 
seated at her table, her face sad, her eyes 
encircled by dark shadows, her proud 
shoulders drooping. 

“Hail, Queen Karapathos,” 
“the Elephant Clan sends greetings!’ 

“Greetings to you, Wancheelah,” she 
answered sadly; “‘you received my mes- 
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age? 
The Queen’s runner came with a writ- 
ing from Archallos, bidding us to speed 
the cutting of the timbers. Then he told 
us that which brought me here on the 
King of Kings.” 

“He told you of the Little Red Elf?” 
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She smeared a drop of the potent liquid from the vial on the inside of the hole and again heard 
the trumpeting of the Great Ones 


“Yes, O Karapathos! Where is the 
child of the Elephant Clan?” 

“Ask Amphulia,” came the reply like 
a whip’s lash. 

“But he was exiled, the girl left under 
your care.” 

“She is gone. The day she was 
missed the Bearded One rode away on 
the back of an elephant from Amphulia’s 
stables, and in a closed howdah such as; 
would be used to carry a woman.” 

“Has the elephant been traced?” 

“Yes; when you had the word from my 
runner we were not sure, but now—” 

“Speak, my Queen! Where is the man? 
Give him over to the vengeance of the 
Elephant Clan.” 

“He is under our hand—a captive, 
with Kingdon.” 

“Where were they found?” 

“Tn Raljanth, at the lower fall. A spy 
overheard them making plans for flight 
from the land by the secret way. They 
were to take the girl—”’ 

“And she?” 

“Was not with them—and no trace of 
her can be found.” 

The hatred on the old man’s face was 
terrible. He straightened up, shook one 
hand on high. 

“Let me have the two, prone on the good 
earth,” he cried, “with a tusker, guided 
by me, towering over them, and if I do 
not force them to confess, let me be put to 
the torture of the elephant’s forefoot.” 

A shudder shook the Queen at the in- 
tensity of his plea. “No; not that! We 
will find another way.” 

His face showed his contempt for her 
woman’s weakness. He turned away, 
fleering back at her over his shoulder: 

“T must take my own measures then. 
My first duty to the Clan is to find the 
Little Red Elf; after that we can take 
vengeance as seems best to us.” 

Without his usual kindly words at 
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parting, disregarding all etiquette, he 
left her and stormed through the outer 
room, past Daljai Graswn, past Masewn 
and his men and into the great audience 
chamber. There smiling crafty Archallos 
sought to stay him. 

“How goes it = the timber felling 
for the armory?” ueried. 

“What care Br Elephant Clan for 
that?” Wancheelah flared; “all such 
things must wait now until the Little Red 
EIf is found.” 

“T do not blame you, old chief, for your 
anger,” Archallos soothed. “We have 
the ravishers, but the girl is still missing. 
If I can assist you, call on me.” 

Wantheelah thanked him and sped out, 
intent upon getting back to the Elephant 
Clan with the news. His mind was not 
clear as to the future, but he meant to get 
possession of Amphulia and Kingdon and 
to force them, by torture, to say where 
the gir! was. 

On the street he came upon Charras, 
playing with his cup and ball, who called 
to him: 

“Take me to the elephant stables, 
Wancheelah, Old One. f want to see 
Kiang Chang again, that greatest of all 
elephants.” 

Wancheelah nodded, for Charras was 
a good source of information. “Tell me,” 
he asked casually, “how are affairs at 
Court? How is 2 Queen?” 


And then the scores were split by the seven and they were through. 
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he greeted; “look down upon Charrasg; 
the Queen’s page.’ 

Kiang Chang made his stomach to 
rumble slowly, switched his little tail 
nervously. Charras strode between the 
column-like legs and smote them with his 
palm, one after the other. The elephant 
reached down and let his trunk-tip wan- 
der about the lad’s face and hands, for 
several times Charras had shared his 
sweetmeats with the Huge , 

“Get thee back, manling!”’ Wancheelah 
warned; “the Great One is not in good 
temper today.” 

Charras stepped back. He eyed the ele- 
phant, who paid no more attention to him. 
Wancheelah called for Chee Walun and 
asked as tothe elephant’s fodder and water. 

“He had ample helpings of both,” the 
chief mahout answered; “and ate with a 
relish. But he will not go away from that 
part of the wall.” 

They discussed this strange phenome- 
non. Charras, neglected, took up his ball 
and cup and began his game. He threw 
the ball on high, caught it several times. 
Then he missed—and the ball rolled be- 
tween the legs of Kiang Chang, against 
the wall. The elephant stirred uneasily. 

“The ball has rolled down a hole,” 
Charras shrilled. He started forward 
but Wancheelah caught him. 

“Would you be trampled to death? 
Let me go.” 


In a moment they 


had sped round the corner of the prison 


Charras gave his hand to the old man. 
“The Queen is well, it seems; yet she is 
often jsorrowful. Lord Archallos is over 
us all. Only Masewn refuses to obey him; 
his orders are from the Queen only.” 

“Masewn will have his orders but from 
the Queen? Then is not Archallos liked ?” 

“He is liked by everyone, it seems. He 
has bound the kratuns to him, the watch- 
guard of Goa, all those about the palace. 
He will be the Queen’s consort in good 
time—” 

So gossiping, Wancheelah listening, 
they came to the elephant stables. Char- 
ras, spying Kiang Chang, ran up to the 
mountain of flesh and bone and blood, 
looked up to where the animal’s nodding, 
— head almost reached the roof. 

“Ho, thou Mightiest of the Mighty!” 


He pushed in between the elephant’s 
legs, came to the wall, found the hole. 
But no sooner had he thrust his hand into 
it than the elephant’s flexible trunk 
wrenched the hand out of the opening. 
The elephant put his trunk tip down into 
the nole, flicked it out, the Pall cupped 
in its prehensile end and snapped it away 
from him. 

“How came this hole at the base of the 
wall?” Wancheelah demanded of Chee 
Walun. 

“We drove a great stake there some 
days ago, to which we fastened a tackle 
we used to draw down the head of a 
tusker whose teeth were inflamed, and 
after we had treated him we drew out 
the stake, thinking the hole would be 
trampled shut.” 


“IT am minded to see what is at the 
hole’s bottom,” Wancheelah mused; 
“surely the Great One never acted so,” 
“What could be at its end?” Chee 

Walun jeered. 

“That we may see. Ho, get me tools 
and men and order them to dig to the 
hole’s end, and with care.” 

Chee Ww alun called. Men came and 
began to dig, after Wancheelah had 
shouldered Kiang Chang aside. Indeed, 
as soon as the great elephant saw what 
was being done, he yielded and stood, his 
trunk testing the air, watching the wale 

The hole inclined inward, directly 
toward the wall. Soon the clang « f iron 
on stone told that the tools were scraping 
the foundation. One of the workers 
reached into the hole and rose, in his hand 
some fragments of stuff like shards. 

“Bits of drain-pipe,” he announced. 

“The stake must have broken one of 
the vent pipes from the armory cc lars,” 
Chee Walun judged, fingering the bits of 
red pottery. 

“Which armory?” Wancheelah asked. 

“The Pearl-Grays’.” 

The trunk of Kiang Chang stif!ened; 
he leaned forward, his eyes glowing. He 
blared forth a high, clear note that was 
echoed by all the elephants in their stalls, 

‘Again the herd-call!”” exclaimed Wan- 
cheelah. 

And now the Great One stepped for- 
ward and gave forth another note, low, 
alluring, crooning, vibrant. Wancheelah, 
staring, muttered: 

“He talks now as he does when the 
Little Red Elf is near him—and he has 
not seen her for a long time. What means 
1t! 


H& sought to turn the great beast away 
from the hole, but the elephant with 
patient persistence resisted all his efforts. 
The workers, at the first blare of the 
Great One’s trumpet, had fled. Wanchee- 
lah, in rage, scuffed dirt back into the hole 
and as it filled the cavity the elephant 


became calmer. Seeing this, Wancheelah 
continued to thrust in dirt until the ele- 
phant was altogether calm. 

“He was as one who scented something 
that called to his inner being,’ Wanchee- 
lah said; “now he is quiet—almost I, who 
am an old fool, think I can smell the odor 
of wild herds afar off.” 

He bent over the fresh earth, but the 
new turned soil had killed all other scents 
so his keen old nose was deceived. He 
again sought to coax Kiang Chang from 
his post, but in vain. 

“If it were another, Son of Evil,” 
threatened Wancheelah, “I would punish. 
But thou, the Great One! It may not be. 
Bide here, then, in peace, until I come 
again.” 

“He seerhs, indeed, quiet when left to 
himself,’ Chee Walun offered. 

“Yes, if left to himself. But why does 
he wish to be left here, who ever has been 
obedient to the slightest order of those he 
loves? I must see more to this.” 

Kiang Chang moaned gently as Wan- 
cheelah left him and went back to his 
quiet attitude, as one who waits and 
watches. Rocking, rocking, he hugged 
the wall over that spot of newly turned 
earth, his great sail-like ears flapping, his 
short tail switching, his trunk always 
swaying and his red eyes glittering. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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At this point Johnson came into the discussion, “I have a little memorandum of sale all drawn up,” he said smoothly. 
“Why not sign this to bind the bargain?” 


| Getting My Price 


How I Took Advantage of a Shortage of 


EPEAT a thing enough 
times and people will 
come to believe it no 
matter whether it is 

true or not. Take, for in- 
stance, a certain kind of soap. 
If I should ask you what you 
know about it, you’d say, “Well, I know 
it floats,” and probably you never tried 
to sink a cake of it in your life. 

It is largely in pursuance of the same 
lav of Nature that I recently found 
myself in possession of the belief that 
every man has his price. A few years 
ago I would have pooh-poohed the idea. 
I would have told you that I didn’t have 
mine, and that none of my friends had 
theirs. But I have heard the statment 
repeated so many times meanwhile, that 
when {|Johnson, the real-estate man, 
intimated a short time since that I would 
sell anything I had if offered enough 
money for it—I never even thought of 
disputing him. On the contrary I began 
to wonder what my price was, and to see 
if I couldn’t figure out some way to get it. 


Three Milhion H. omes 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


Author of: Flivver-Complaint, etc. 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


That happened this spring. The family 
and I were sitting in our library enjoy- 
ing the fragrance of the lilacs which 
was drifting in through the open window 
and mingling with our Lares and Penates. 
Our home was most comfortable and 
convenient. ‘The business, after a long 
hard pull, was over the grade and was 
making a little money. As there wasn’t 
a thing in the world for me to worry 
about I was reading. 

The doorbell rang. 

“You’re nearer than I am,” I said to 
the family in a low tone. 

She sighed, and got up and went to the 
door. Then I heard her saying: 

“Oh, good evening, Mr. Johnson! Come 
right in—!”’ 

Johnson has made a lot of money in the 


last few years, and in addition 
to that he’s a mighty nice fel- 
low; so | got out some of my 
best cigars and went to greet 
him. He sat down and chatted 
just long enough to be decent, 
and then came to the point 
of his errand. 

“What are you asking for this place?” 
he inquired. 

“T’m not asking anything for it,” I 
replied; “‘it’s not for sale.” 

Johnson smiled pleasantly. “Strictly 
speaking that is no doubt so,” he returned. 
“And yet, I take it that a man will sell 
any piece of property—if -he can get his 
price.” 

“Which is quite another matter,” I 
said. “Of course I would sell if I could 
get my price—but there isn’t one chance 
in a thousand that I gould get the price 
I would put on this: place.” 

“T’m not so sure,” he responded through 
a cloud of smoke. “‘I have a man who is 
anxious to buy in this part of San Diego, 
a cash customer; and while I don’t know 
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that he would: meet your price—he might. 
But one thing is sure; somebody round 
here is going to make-a fine cash deal, and 
I thought I would give you the first 
chance at it.” 

“That’s mighty clever of you, John- 
son,” I began. “I appreciate your good 
will, but—” 

“Tell you, what you might do,” he 
suggested; “you might think it over 
tonight, and then drop into my office in 
the morning and tell me what your price 
is.’ 

“But I tell you I don’t want to sell!’ 

“Of course not; but it won’t do any 
harm for you to tell me what you would 
take for the place if you could find any- 
body foolish enough to pay it, will it?” 
he laughed. 

“Just a, waste of time,” I assured him. 

“Perhaps,” he said, rising; “but you do 
it anyway. If there 7s some fellow round 
here who is willing to pay your price, you 
simply can’t afford to pass him by, can 
you!” 

“Oh, no,” I agreed; “ 
such person!” 


The Family Overruled 


After he had gone the family and I 
talked things over some. She was not 
in favor of putting any price whatever 
on the place. Woman-like, she took the 
position that as long as we weren’t going 
to sell, she couldn’t see any use in even 
thinking about it. But I soon set her 
right. 

“This place has got a market value,” 
I explained. “The land is worth just 
so much and the buldings are worth so 
much. For a certain amount of money 
we could buy other land just as good, and 


not if there is any 


As we went slowly about the house from room to room, Mr. Levi lifted the corners of the rugs and 
looked at the floor underneath. Then he teetered up and down to see if it was well 


braced. 
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put equally good buildings on it—and 
we ’d have the. equivalent.” 

“But I don’t want the equivalent!” 
she exclaimed. “I want this place!” 

“Let me finish, will you?” I demanded; 
and when she had subsided I went on. 
“Tn addition to the market value we put 
a sentimental value on this place. We're 
fond of it. We don’t want to leave it. 
It has pleasant memories and associations 
for us—” 

“That’s just it exactly!” she said. 

“And those are things that we can’t put 
a price on!” 

“On the contrary,” I replied firmly, 
“those are things of no real value what- 
ever that we can not afford to consider if 
we can get our price! Would you 
hesitate for one moment to part with the 
sentimental associations connected with 
this place for, say, five thousand dollars?’ 

She drew a long breath. ‘Five thou- 
sand dollars is a lot of money,” she 
admitted. 

“Well, my idea is to figure out what 
the after-the-war value of this place is, 
and then whack on to it a round five 
thousand dollars,” I assured her. ‘“‘And 
if any sucker wants to pay that much 
money for it—why, let him!” 

The next morning when I dropped into 
Johnson’s office I found him at his desk. 
I had been rather looking forward to 
giving him a jolt; to showing him that 
my attachment to my home was beyond 
the idea of petty gain—that it was worth 
a great deal more to me than the mere 
enhancement of value that had followed 
on the heels of the war. I fear that my 
head was a little high in the air when I 
told him my pri but I will say that 
he took it well. 








It was with some difficulty that he was pried loose from the place 








“So that’s your price, eh?” was his only 
comment. 
sii! 4 ” 
es, sir, 
anybody comes along who is willing to 
pay that price, let me know, and I’ll be 


I replied; “and whenever 


ready to do business.” 

With that I turned and walked out. 
I had the feeling that the price I had 
named would hold him for a while. But 
when I had reached my office I found that 
he had already been trying to get me on 
the telephone. I hada good laugh before 
I was able to explain to my secretary that 
Johnson undoubtedly wanted me_ to 
reconsider a price I had just put on my 
home. 

“If you'll call his number we'll see if 
that isn’t so,” I said. 

A moment later I heard Johnson's 
voice. “You're a slow walker; I’ve been 
trying to get you for the last five minutes. 
I wanted to tell you that I think I’ve got 
a man who'll pay your price—”’ 

“Just a minute! Say that again, 
Johnson—I’m afraid I didn’t under- 
stand—” 

Johnson repeated it. 

h, you can’t mean that!” I said, 
laughing loudly into the mouthpiece. 

“T do mean it,” he insisted. ‘He wants 
to see it. I’ll come down and get you 
and we "Il motor out there and show it 1 
him.” 

“Well, now I'll tell you,” I said, “the 
wife has gone away for the day. ‘ 
don’t know that the house is in any shay 
to show.” 


Take It or Leave It 


“Oh, that'll be all right,” Johnson 
assured me. “This party won’t be at all 
particular about things. We'll be right 
along!’ And he hung up. 

A few minutes later I was in- 
troduced to a thick-set gentleman 
by the name of Levi who was 
seated in Johnson’s car and not 
long afterwards we were standing 
in the front yard of the old place. 

“OF course it goes up to the 
bridge, no?’ suggested Mr. Levi. 

“Oh, no; not at all,” I informed 
him. “It goes only as far as that 
large tree. There’s just the origi- 
nal acre that I bought with the 
place—an acre more or less.” 

“Then it takes in the orchard 
across the street, no?”’ 

“No, indeed!” I replied. “That 
orchard belongs to my sister. | 
couldn’t sell it if I wanted to.” 

“But you said an acre, no?” 

“An acre more or less,” | 
enunciated very carefully. 

“Vell, let’s look at the inside 
of the house.” 

We went in. 





“Vell, vell! Foinished!’”’ he 
exclaimed. 
“Naturally,” I replied. “We 


are living in it.” 

“Does that go?’ he asked, 
pointing with the palm of his 
hand at our grandfather’s clock. 

“Certainly it goes,” I replied a 
little bit haughtily. “Of course 
it does!” 

“Um-m-m,” he mumbled ap- 
provingly and turned to some- 
thing else. 

As we went slowly about from 
room to room he raised the cor- 
ners of the rugs and looked at 
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Getting My Price: 


the floor underneath. He peered 
into all the closets. He shook 
the balustrade of the front stairs 
to be sure that it was firm, and 
teetered up and down in the 
middle of every room to see if the 
floors were well braced. He 
insisted on going into the darkest 
corners of the cellar and the 
dustiest corners of the attic, and 
would have liked to go up on the 
roof, only I had no ladder. 

It was with some difficulty 
that Mr. Levi was pried loose 
from the place and induced to go 
back to Johnson’s office; and once 
there he began to bargain and 
haggle, but I cut him short. 

“IT do not propose to discuss 
matters with you, Mr. Levi,” I 
said curtly. “You know my price. 
Do you want the place or don’t 
you!” 

“Vell—ain’t ve goin’ to talk 
aboudt it at all?” 

“Not at all! You can take it 
or leave it!” 

At this point Johnson came 
into the discussion. “Permit a 
suggestion from me, gentlemen,” 
he said smoothly. “I have a 
little memorandum of sale all 
drawn up. Why not sign this to 
bind the bargain, and Mr. Levi 
can make a substantial payment 
as evidence of good faith—and 
then if there is any talking to be 
done you can do it to your 
heart’s content. How much of a 
payment do you think you ought 
to have at this time?” he asked, 
turning to me. 

“Five thousand dollars,” I replied 
without hesitation. 

Mr. Levi pulled a long check-book out 
of his pants pocket and drew a check to 
my order. While he was making out 
the check I was signing the memorandum 
of sale; and while I was putting the check 
into my bill-fold he was signing the 
memorandum of sale. 

A feeling of peculiar warmth stole over 
me; I had got my price. That check for 
five thousand dollars represented more 
than mere profit. It was velvet. It 
was over and above the fair market 
value of the place with a stiff war-time 
profit added. I had visions of myself 
repeating this experience with one place 
after another until I had cleaned up a 
million or so— 

A harsh voice broke in upon my 
pleasant dreams. “Vell, vhen do I get 
possession?” it asked. 

“When do you—oh, yes—possession. 
Why, we’ll move out some time between 
now and the first of the month,” I replied. 

“Move out!” cried Mr. Levi. ‘“Vhat 
do you mean, move out? I bought the 
place foinished!”’ 

I looked at him with amazement. 


“Furnished!” I gasped. “I never 
dreamed of such a thing—” 
“Don’t you remember!” he cried 


excitely. “‘Vhen ve vent in the door I 
asked you was it foinished, and you said, 
‘Naturally’ ?” 

“Oh, but you didn’t understand what 
I meant—” 

“Yes, and vhen I asked you does the 
big clock go too you said, ‘Coitenly it 
goes! Of course it goes!’” 


“But I don't want the equivalent,” she exclaimed. 
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“I want this place!” 


“Let me finish, will you?” I demanded. and when she had subsided 1 went on 


“But I thought you were asking me if 
the big clock runs—” 

“Did I say ‘run’? he demanded. 

Five minutes before that I would not 
have taken the trouble to explain. I 
would have torn up the memorandum 
and the check and thrown them in his 
face and walked out. But now | couldn’t 
do it. The moment [| had put that 
check in my pocket a peculiar change had 
come over me. I had got my price—and 
I wanted to keep it. 

“Let me explain, Mr. Levi,” I said 
quite humanly—my air of haughty 
condescension had left me_ entirely. 
“That clock is an old family heirloom. 
It was built by one of my grandfathers 
several times great back in Pownal Center, 
New SJamphire, and has been in the 
family ever since. I wouldn’t think of 
selling it for any amount of money.” 

“Vell—vhy didn’t you say so in the 
foist place?” he asked with a flourish ct 
hands. 





Ance.tral Burdens 


At this instant a happy thought came 
to me; I remembered two or three pieces 
of furniture that I would rather get rid 
of than not. There was that bed, for 
instance, the one that had been put 
together and wouldn’t come apart again. 
Several times we had been compelled to 
move it at great cost without taking it 
down—and we had always had to select 
a home with the idea of getting a place 
big enough for that bed. Then there 
was that dining-room table. ‘That table 
was never made—it was built, or perhaps 
it would be more exact to say that it was 
established. The cornerstone of it had 


been laid in the days when people used 
to put a great deal more food on the table 
than they do now; and to judge from the 
sturdiness of it my ancestors must have 
tren good providers even for those 
bounteous days. More than once we 
had found it necessary to call in the safe- 
movers in order to get it in or out of the 
dining-room, and during the years when 
we were living in an apartment we hadn’t 
been able to use it at all; we had to put 
it in storage an4 rent a substitute because 
we couldn't get it through the door. 
And here was a chance to get rid of an 
ancestra’ yurden in a perfectly legitimate 


way. 

Fieend to Mr. Levi. “Now I'll tell 
you,” I said; “I don’t want you to be 
disappointed over a little misunder- 
standing. I sold you that place unfur- 
nished—but I am going to throw in some 
of the furniture. In the first place there 
is the dining-room table. You must have 
noticed it; it’s a very striking piece of 
furniture—and it’s solid! Absolutely 
solid! Not a bit of veneer about it!” 

“Solid vhat?” asked Mr. Levi, rubbing 
his hands together  ingratiatingly. 
“Mahogany?” 

“T don’t know just what kind of wood 
it is,’ I was forced to admit, “but what- 
ever it is, I can guarantee that you will 
find it solid.” 

“And vhat else?” 

“That large handsome bed in the guest- 
room. Now there’s a bed that—” 

He cut me short. “Yes, yes,” he said 
impatiently; “I know, I know. Vhat else?” 

“Well, there’s a bed in that other front _ 
room. I'll let that go too.” 

(Continued on page 50) 








The gray buffalo-grass plains of northern Montana before the dry-farmer came. 


When the Drouth Came 








Now drouths have driven him out. 





Will he come back? 





How Science, Work and a Stiff Upper Lip Are Helping 





T was a trail of mystery and 
desolation; mile after mile 

of inexpressible loneliness; 

a trail scarcely distinguish- 
able from the old, burned-out 
buffalo-sod over which, a decade ago, 
ranged thousands of steers and. cows. 
That great range is today like a gray 
blanket stretching from horizon to hori- 
zon over which you may strain your eyes 
in vain for one glimpse of a living thing. 
A coyote, a jack-rabbit or even a ground- 
hog would be a welcome sight. Not a spot 
of green, not a clump of sagebrush or weed 
breaks the sweep of the rolling gray plain. 

Here and there at infrequent intervals 
stands an unpainted shack, deserted and 
in ruins—perhaps with some crude out- 
buildings, perhaps without them, for 
many of these were burned for firewood 
before the final exodus of the disheartened 
homesteader. 

And if you knew as.I knew when driv- 
ing over that two hundred-mile stretch 
of desolation known as 
the High Line District of 
northern Montana, that 
only a few years ago 
those shacks and many 
others which have dis- 
appeared were the homes 
of cheery, hopeful fami- 
lies, laughing at the hard- 
ships of pioneer life with 
its promise of comfort- 
able homes and _ plenty 
in the near future—if 
you knew the hopes that 
have gone to smash, the 
tragedies that have been 
enacted, the knowledge 
would add to the gloom 
of the gray and lonely 
landscape. 

On the wall of one of 
these deserted shacks 
was written in a fine 
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bold hand, the last wail of a homesteader 
before he gave up hope and went out: 
Gray in the dusky twilight, 
Drab in the sun’s fierce gleam, 
We strain our weary eyes in vain 
To catch one touch of green. 


Before the Homesteader Came 


Now and then you see, with a gasp of 
surprise, smoke coming from the chimney 
of some dwelling, perhaps near the trail, 
perhaps a mile or two across the treeless, 
shrubless, grassless plain. As you draw 
nearer you discover other signs of life and 
comfort, and it may be some measure of 
prosperity—a few cattle and horses, a 
stack or two of feed, perhaps some shout- 
ing children. 

But before we get to the oasis let us 





Thirty bushels of wheat per acre was the average in the years when the 
rains arrived on schedule 






look back a little to the begin- 
ning of this tragedy of home- 
steading. It will enable us to 
understand the present more 
clearly. 

That vast stretch of country in north- 
ern Montana called the High Line com- 
prises the counties of Teton, Toole, Hill, 
Chouteau, Blaine and Phillips, stretching 
for two hundred miles along the Canadian 
border and, roughly, seventy miles south. 
Before it was all thrown open to home- 
stead entry it was ranged by cattle. Old 
stockmen firmly assert that it was the best 

range country in the Northwest. The 
land is rolling plains; trees and sagebrush 
or other shrubs were never seen there. It 
was always in good buffalo-grass andlother 
forage plants. The stockmen of those 
old, cattle-ranging days well knew that it 
was a cour:try where rain could not be 
depended upon; they also knew that a 
complete drouth every few years could 
be depended upon. They were not ham- 
pered by title deeds and 
improvements, so, when 
the c ry years came, they 
drove their cattle out to 
more favorable regions 
or shipped them to 
market. 

In 1909, when the En- 
larged Homestead Act 
was passed, giving three 
hundred and_ twenty 
acres for dry-farming, an 
in-rush began which has 
hardly been duplicated 
on the opening of any 
other great homestead 
district. In three years 
over ten thousand entries 
were filed by men from 
nearly every walk of life. 
There were farmers from 
the East and Middle- 


West; school teachers 
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from large and small cities; retail clerks 
and small-salaried men, all obsessed with 
the admonition of Horace Greeley: “Go 
West, young man, and grow up with the 
country!” 

The first five years constituted the 
crucial period for the settlers, but few of 
them knew it. Those of the homesteaders 
who looked into the future and who knew 
that continual all-wheat farming in a 
semi-arid country could not but end in 
disaster, put every dollar of their surplus 
income from their first wheat crops into 
stock, horses, cows or hogs. This meant 
putting some of their acreage into crops 
other than wheat; corn for fodder, alfalfa 
and roots. They got into diversified 
farming. 

But the great proportion saw nothing 
but wheat. Thirty, forty and fifty bushels 
to the acre were taken from that virgin 
soil in the good years and the cash returns 
from the easily made crop blotted out 
everything else. Warnings of dry years 
sure to come were disregarded. The ad- 
vice to prepare for them by getting a few 
head of stock and of putting some of the 
land into drouth-resisting crops other 
than wheat were laughed at. Men took 
off three or four thousand bushels of wheat 
from one hundred acres, got cash for it at 
once and either put every dollar of it into 
their homes or spent it on a winter’s vaca- 
tion in California. 


The Knock-Out Blow 


Then came the three-years’ drouth—a 
period unprecedented in the weather rec- 
ords of that country. It began in 1917 
and extended through 718 and 719. In 
the first year of the drouth the crops 
amounted to only a few bushels per acre; 
in the second year the majority of the 
wheat farmers failed to get back their 
seed. In 1919 very few of them planted 
any seed, for three-fourths of them, it is 
stated, went out bankrupt, empty alike 
of hope and cash. Only the land, utterly 
bereft of vegetation, was left. 

They are cursing the country and its 
climate now. They say it will never be 
anything except range land. Yet there 
are the numerous oases of prosperous 
farms.on the gray plains. They survived 
the drouth and made a living. They 
raise the question whether the failure of 
thousands was due solely to the land, or 
whether perhaps the men and _ their 
methods were to blame in part. 

That question is, just now, the absorb- 
ing one among the farmers who are left, 
the bankers and business men of the towns 
and the agricultural authorities. 

Naturally, under the lamentable con- 
dition in which the drouth has left that 
country, one would look for an intensely 
pessimistic attitude in all the people left 
there, but, curiously, optimism is liberally 
mixed in. Stockmen state, confidently 
and cheerfully, that the homesteaders are 
all going out and that the whole district 
will go back into cattle-grazing. That is 
their point of view born of fervent hope. 
Others assert, just as cheerily, that north- 
ern Montana is simply going through the 
early experiences of all other homestead 
sections, of Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas, with the appalling on- 
slaughts, in their early days, of tornadoes, 
grasshoppers, drouths and floods, and 
that the men who hang on, adapting 
their methods—and themselves—to the 
peculiar conditions will reach the same 
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Tom Pettigrew took up a homestead, farmed with head and hand, produced drouth-resisting 
forage, fed stock and prospered, rain or no rain 


goal of prosperity that the “stayers” of 
those older states have reached. 

I was talking with one of the bankers 
at Havre, the chief city of that north 
country, about the past and future of 
homesteading. He himself has been a 
large and successful dry-farmer and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the idiosyn- 
cracies of that production. 

“Tt’s all in the man—not the land!” he 
exclaimed, crashing his fist down on the 
desk. “Previous to this three-years’ 
drouth there has not been one year, 
since the country was entered up, when 
they couldn’t have made a crop! Some 
of them did—why not all? It’s the man, 
I tell you! If they'd all farm with the 
risk of a dry year facing them, if they’d 
keep their minds on that and act accord- 
ingly you’d hear no such dismal talk as 
you ve been hearing. But having failed 
to take these precautions, the dry cropless 
years have plunged them into debt and 
held up all improvements. 

“And it’s the manner of farming that 
does it. No summer fallowing; letting the 
winter’s precipitation all go to waste, de- 
pending entirely upon the picayune few 
inches that may or may not come in the 
growing season. ‘That isn’t semi-arid 
farming, it’s humid-country farming! 
A good dry-farmer makes no calculation 


on summer rainfall. He calculates on a 
summer fallow to secure him the benefit 
of two winters’ precipitation stored in 
the ground for his crop—and he gets it. 
“But lots of these fellows would as soon 
think of throwing up their title deeds as 
of letting any broken ground lie fallow 
one year. They forget—or perhaps they 
have never taken any notice of the fact— 
that the Enlarged Homestead Law was 
passed to give a man double the acreage 
of the old Homestead Law for the sole pur- 
pose that he might crop one-half each 
year and leave the other half in fallow. 


Book-Farmers Win 


“And I want to explode that old story 
about homesteaders failing because they 
are school teachers or retail clerks or me- 
chanics’ helpers. That is not true. More 
of that kind of men are making good than 
the old or young farmers who come in 
from more favored regions. The city 
men are willing to learn, the farmers are 
not. Talk summer fallowing or crop 
diversity to one of the farmers and he’ll 
tell you he doesn’t want any college dope. 
Tell him that fall wheat is the best for dry- 
farming and he’ll tell you that you don’t 
know how to raise spring wheat. Try to 
show him that some of his acreage put 
into feeds will enable him to keep a few 





This homesteader made two killings in wheat, spent the money and was burnt out by the 
drouth that caught him unprepared 





head of stock and tide him over a dry year 

when his wheat will perhaps make noth- 

ing but fodder, and he’ll simply sneer at 
you. 

“Those are the men who are going out 
—and it’s a good thing they are! They'll 
never be any good on dry land, whatever 
they may be on humid land. And the 
men who are staying are the men who are 
coming out rich. They put some acreage 
into rye or sunflower, or other drouth- 
resisting crop, instead of shoving wheat 
into every square rod. 

“But no farming could stand up against 
these awful three years and mary of our 
best men are needing help—and getting 
it. We’re not going to lose them!’ 

I drove a hundred miles east and west 
of Havre over that great stretch of rolling 
plains without seeing a crop or trace. of 
stubble, although it was September. The 
few shacks that were inhabited contained 
men and women who were managing to 
hold on or were utterly unable to get the 
few dollars with which to go out. And live 
stock as scarce as people. 

Here and there, at long intervals,better 
conditions prevailed, we found; cottages 
with some thrifty-looking out-buildings, 
with horses and cows, perhaps a few beef 
cattle. At such places we saw well built 
stacks of hay. Once I exclaimed to my 
companion: ‘What does that mean—hay 
in the stack after three years 
of drouth?” 

“Tumble-weed!” he 
grinned. “They’ve learned 
what it is and what it’s good 
for. It has saved most all the 
stock in here for the last two 
years!”’ 

Tumble-weed! The old 
detested Russian thistle had 
become the savior of the 
country. I had heard of the 
successful tests of it, but those 
tests were made by only a 
few men. Two years ago you 
could see the troublesome 
weed wind-piled against the 
wire fences for miles or tum- 
bling fitfully across the fields 
and open range. Now you 
could hardly find a head. “All 
had been collected and stacked 
for hay. It has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated that, 


when properly handled, it will 
possess three-fourths of the 
feed value of good hay and 
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John Cronk left wheat alone, specialized in millet, cane and corn, invested in live stock and became prosperous when hundreds of 


other homesteaders fled, stone broke 


every farmer, without exception, asserts 
that his cattle and horses eat it readily. 
The few men who had silos filled with the 
thistle last year—not having a pound of 
anything else to put up—state that, ra- 
tioned with a little wild hay which they 
got in from North Dakota, the feed was 
the best roughage they had ever fed. 


A Stiff Upper Lip 


Those are the men who are making the 
best of what they have—who are keeping 
a stiff upper lip with the corners of the 
mouth turned upwards. ‘They are the 
“stickers.” Before the three lean years 
arrived they had taken advantage of the 
preceding fat years to get squarely on 
their feet. They had acquired some good 
stock—especially gocd horzes; had put 
up barns and shelters for cc mfort and 
welfare and had kept clear of debt. And 
they had done it, not by stubbling in 
wheat on wheat every year but by sum- 
mer fallowing, careful seeding and by a 
diversity of crop which would give them 
something for stock-feed even if wheat 
was a total failure. 

George Forge, of Havre, who home- 
steaded nine years ago, who has fought 
drouth and adversity by determined 
initiative and optimism, is still holding 

the herd of pure-bred Holstein cows he 
has built up. He was almost the first 





George Forge, a homesteader near Havre, had a valuable herd of 
Holsteins and a stiff backbone when the drouth came. 
seed did not come up. Instead of quitting, beaten, he fed 
tumble-weed to his cows and pulled them through 





man to experiment with the Russian 
thistle, putting up a large silo especially 
for it and he is the most enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of it now. 

“Tt is the salvation of this country,” he 
affirmed. “I fed my cows on it last win- 
ter and the milk didn’t suffer a particle, 
either in quality or quantity. I'll never 
be without it after this.” 

“Do you mean, Mr. Forge, that you'll 
raise a crop of 1 it every yee art” 

“That isn’t necessary,” he laughed; “it 
sows itself and takes care of itself; and 
the drier the year is the better the thistle 
comes in. No one ever saw a big crop of 
thistle in a wet year. All we have to do 
is to harvest it and ‘t always comes when 
we haven’t another ton of anything to 
harvest. Last year I had eighty acres in 
wheat which never showed out of the 
ground, but the thistle came on that patch 
as thick as alfalfa. We cut some of it 
with a mower in August and stacked it— 
about a hundred tons. Then we cut the 
rest and put it in the silo with some corn 
and sunflower mixed in. 

“T had six acres in sunflower and got 
fifty tons of silage from that; I got as 
much corn from twenty acres. It all 
came from summer fallowing and using 
crops which will help you dodge the 
drouth. I haven’t had to sacrifice one 
head of stock yet and I’m going in deeper. 
no matter what next year 
brings.” 

Fourteen *zars ago John C. 
Cronk, the young son of an 
Iowa farmer, went into Mon- 
tana to grow up with the 
country. When he reached 
Chinook his capital was but 
a few dollars, so he got a job 
at the hotel. 

He wasa saver and a trader 
and in two years had worked 
both qualities so effectively 
as to own a fine heavy team 
of horses and a few hundred 
dollars. Still more valuable 
was the knowledge he had 
gained from listening to the 
experiences of the farmers 
who came to the hotel. Then 
he entered a quarter-section 
of land and fo- three years 
fought against adverse condi- 

: tions; he never growled; he 

His made friends with neighbors 

and bankers and built up an 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The Sacred Salt 


/ | Spike Tests the Ayrab Religion 


By Badger Clark 


Author of: The Gloria Kids, etc. 


Decoration by Lours Rogers 








REAT a man like a man and he'll 

act like one. That’s one of the 

things that everybody says yes to 

and nobody believes much. The 
big talkers like to say that all men are 
brothers, but the way that everybody 
suspicions everybody else don’t speak 
very well for the family. 

One afternoon late in the fall, while I 
was baching alone on the east ranch, Al 
Stidder stopped and left eighty dollars 
that he owed the old man for a horse, and 
after he had rode on I was lolling by my 
setting-room table, fingering the money 
and wishing it was mine, when somebody 
opened the kitchen door and said: 
“Excuse me, please.” The voice was so 
gentle that I expected some well-dressed 
town man with an automobile busted 
down on the road, but when I turned 
round and seen what was in the doorway 
I reckon my eyes must have rounded like 
a white owl’s. 

Of all the sorry road-runners that ever 
set foot inside of m7 hospitable Arizona 
*dobe wa'!s, this was the sorriest. He 
was 2s tall and thin as a yucca spike, and 
weathered and worn and sun-beat and 
wind-whipped like a Old Glory that has 
flopped in the breeze for thirteen months. 
I guessed right off that he had some 
Indian blood, by the straightness of his 
back and the look of the long dusty black 
hair that dropped clear down on_ his 
shoulders, though he was white man 
enough to have a beard that was wilder 
than the hair. He had on a ragged cotton 
shirt that showed a good deal of sun- 
burnt chest, in spite of it being cold 
weather, and his coat was a swallow-tail 
that had started out to be black but had 
sive up and settled down to a sickly, 
discouraged-looking green. His overalls 


had faded cheerfuller, to a sort of sky blue 


in the cleaner places, and a tear in one 
knee was stitched together with mesquit 
thorns. His shoes “took first money, 
though. They were a pair of old rubber 
boots with the legs cut off, and he had 
slit deep wedges down into each instep and 
then laced the edges together with twine 
string so the things would stay on his feet. 

“Excuse me, please,” says this scare- 
crow, shuffling in and shutting the door. 
“T want to ask a favor.” 

“Shoot!” says I, not having the breath 
to say more.” 

“T want you to let me sleep on the 
floor alongside of your stove tonight,” 
says this sorry hobgoblin. “It’s awful 
cold to sleep on the ground by a fire these 
December nights. If you’ll just let me 
stay I’ll go out in the brush before dark 
and pick up enough sticks to keep me 
warm, so it wont use up your firewood.” 

I couldn’t do nothing but stare at him 
for a minute and he seemed to think I 
was about to throw him out, for he 
drawed himself up, trying to look proud 
and independent, and says: “I don’t 
want nothing to eat tonight. I had some 
lunch over at the Three C ranch this 
afternoon. I aint hungry, a bit.” 


HE Three C was eight miles across 
the pass, and this pitiful rag doll was so 
ga’nt that his old swallow-tail coat looked 
as if it was hung over the back of a chair. 
I aint especially soft-hearted but when 
my heart does take a soft spell it goes like 
butter in a hot skillet. 
“You come in here with me!”’ says I 
d , 
getting up and going into my bedroom. 
I pawed over a box of old clothes in the 
corner and fished up a blue flannel shirt 
that was too small for me in the neck, and 
a pair of corduroy pants, and tossed them 
on the bed 


“Now you crawl into that shirt and 


them pants,” says I. “I’m going out and 
get supper for the both of us, and if you 
don’t prove yourself a liar by eating more 
than I do, l’ll make you eat them gum 
shoes of yours for dessert.” 

Pretty soon he come out in his new 
clothes, smiling a mild smile that looked 
as out of place among his fierce black 
whiskers as a baby-blue ribbon round a 
grizzly bear’s neck. 

“T put them right on over my other 
shirt and pants,” he says, “so now I got 
a suit of underclothes. I aint had no 
underclothes for a long time, and they’re 
hard to go without when you travel this 
time of year.” 

He asked if he could help me any, and 
when I said no he dropped into a chair 
and watched me getting supper, his eyes 
following me from table to stove and back 
again, just like a dog’s after he has been 
out hunting all day without no dinner. 
He seemed too weak to talk, and I was so 
sorry for him that every time I looked at 
him I opened a new can of something. 
Pretty soon I got everything on the table 
that there was room for an we hauled up 
our chairs. He proved himself a liar, all 
right. I never seen a man eat further or 
faster in the same time. He cleaned 
things up so swift that I reined in my 
appetite and got my fill by just seeing him 
go to it. Finally he run his knife round 
the edge of his plate for the last time and 
pulled out a deadly-looking black cob 
pipe, while I pushed a sack ox tobacco 
across the table to him. 

“Say!” he purred. “Say! this is the 
biggest eat I’ve had since I started.” 

“Where did you start from?” says I. 

“Los Angeles,” he answered, after he 
had got his old pipe to making poison gas. 
“T got a uncle in New Mexico and I aim 
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to look him up. I been on the way near 
two months. I don’t seem to travel very 
fast, some way.” 

‘Your shoes aint exactly a racing 
model,” says I. 

“No, they aint,” he agreed in his mild 


way. “I been kind of hard up. I had lots 
of trouble in Los Angeles. man there 
done me out of some money. I tried to 


knife him. They kept me in jail for two 
weeks to see if he was going to die, and 
then they kept me six months more for 
something or other.” 

He stopped to take that onholy pipe 
out of his mouth, jooking across at me 
with them queer, oncertain brown eyes 
of his, and went on, speaking as gentle as 
a girl child. 

“That man,” he says, “that man he 
done me out of a hundred and forty-seven 
dollars. Wouldn’t you knife a man like 
that?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” says I real 
thoughtful. “I don’t hardly reckon I'd 
undertake to stab anybody for less than 
a hundred and seventy-five, but that’s a 
matter of taste and fancy.” 

Inside I was thinking: “Oh, heavens 
and _ hospitality! Oh, lovely human 
nature! Here’s a fellow-man for your 
heart! A half-breed, a stabber, a jail- 
bird, and a little crazy besides! Am 
going to lose my religion tonight, or just 
my life?” 


BU we had a right gay evening of it, 
for all that. After we had talked 
about a good many things I got out my old 
guitar and thumped on it, like I often done 
of evenings, and while I was whistling 
something lively my company got up and 
started a sort of a war dance. If you 
never seen a solemn-looking man with 
whiskers and a long-tailed coat, dancing 
in a pair of rubber shoes four sizes too 
big for him, it aint no use to tell you how 
much fun I was having. Most of the 
time I couldn’t pucker my mouth to 
whistle, and had to keep him going with 
the guitar and my foot on the floor. 
About that time, while we were in the 
middle of “Turkey in the Straw,” the 
kitchen door opened and Tuck Williams 
walked in. 

My fellow-man stopped dancing as if 
he had been shot and Plaid the flat of my 
hand on the strings. Tuck was my old 
side-kick at the home ranch but I hadn’t 
seen him for a month, and as he walked 
in I noticed that he was better dressed 
than usual and had a kind of a majestic 
look to him. 

“What’s the chances for a bed?” he 
asks, giving a hard look at my company. 

“Couldn’t be better,” says I. ‘This 
gentleman is staying all night but there’s 
still worlds of room. Where have you 
been all this time?” 

“Oh, here and there; down across the 
line and back again. Lots of places.” 
And he set down in the corner and rolled 
a smoke and blowed out a cloud, shooting 
sideways looks at my Los Angeles friend, 
just the way my biggest cat used to look 
at the hens when they come up round the 
kitchen door and tried to steal his dinner 
out of the plate under his nose. I could 
fairly see Task lay back his ears. 

It was plain that he didn’t like the 
company I was keeping, and he was so 


tight-mouthed and sour that I seen the 
team, was spoiled. So I reckoned that 
it was 


edtime, and went out to the wind- 
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mill to get a bucket of water, like I 
generally done before rolling in. It was 
a still night, so I hung the bucket on the 
nent and clumb the tower and turned 
the mill by hand. When I got down 
again I found Tuck standing on the well 
platform. 

“Say,” says he, “where did you get 
that convict in there?” 

“What are you calling ongentlemanly 
names for?” I shot at him. “He may be 
a bishop or a railroad president for all 
you know. 

“Likely!” he sneers. ‘It’s my business 
to watch all scum of his kind now. I been 
a deputy sheriff for three weeks. Day 
before yesterday I took two prisoners 
over to the pen, and I’m on a man hunt 
tonight. When did this thing come to 
your house?” 

“Tonight,” says I. 

“Did you feed him?” 

“Sure; to the brim.” 

“Where does he sleep?” 

“Well,” I says, “I don’t just hanker to 
put him into any of my bedclothes, but I 
reckon I can make him snug in the saddle- 
room with gunny sacks and old blankets.” 

“Spike Saddler,” growls Tuck, “the 
next time I see the judge I’m going to have 
a guardeen appointed for you. Listen. 
Night before last a better-looking bum 
than this asked to stay all night at a 
ranch down on the San Pedro. They 
run him off. He camped down the road 
a piece, and in the night he came back 
and smashed the float valve on the water 
trough so everything run out of the tank, 
and stole all the chickens he could carry 
out of the hen house. If the house hadn’t 
been locked he would have murdered the 
outfit. I’m after him now.” 

“Yes,” argues I, “but the point is that 
they run him off. Served them right for 
treating a hungry man that way. Treat 
a man white and he’ll act white. That’s 
my religion, Tuck, and it’s different from 
some religions, for it works. I read 
somewhere that among the Ayrabs no 
man could possibly do another man dirt 
if he had once set in his house and et 
his bread and salt. I’m introducing the 
idea into Arizona, and it has worked fine 
in this climate so far.” 

“Bread and salt! Oh, you and your 
theories!” snorts Tuck. t’s lucky I’m 
here to protect you tonight, you sweet 
innocent. I sized this ga’nt coyote up 
and he’s got a mean eye. He’d murder 
his grandmother for two bits. Let’s get 
back to the house, or all the Ayrabs and all 
their camels couldn’t keep him from 
picking the place over and filling the 

slack of his shirt with your property. 
And don’t let him guess that I’m a officer. 
I want him to feel free and act natural.” 


“ce 


T’S a sad thing to plant suspicions in 

a man’s chest. The minute Tuck spoke 
of going back to the house I thought of 
that eighty dollars Al Stidder had paid 
me in the afternoon, and remembered that 
I had left it laying among some papers on 
the setting-room table all this time. It 
seemed low down to think mean of my 
gum-shoed friend after the fine evening 
I’'d had with him, but that money was 
the old man’s, not mine, and the notion 
of losing it give me a gone feeling in spite 
of my religion. I glanced at the table 
after we got in the house and felt goner 
ret. The money wasn’t in sight. I 
bedded old Gum-Shoes down in the saddle- 





room and said good night as friendly as ] 
could manage under the circumstances, 
and then come back to the setting-room 
and turned over all the papers on the 
table to make sure. Nothing doing. It 
wasn’t there. 

My first notion was to tell Tuck, him 
being a deputy sheriff, but I stopped the 
words before they got out of my mouth, 
I remembered what I had said to him 
about my religion not ten minutes before, 
and it made me feel red all over to think 
how he would holler his head off about 
it all over the country for the next six 
months if he found out. No, I didn’t 
stir up and sick that dog of the lav. | 
kept quiet and schemed that I would la 
awake till Tuck dropped off, and th a 
would get up and go into the saddle-room 
and have a private settlement with my 
fellow-man in the dark. He’d hardly 
pull that knife of his, knowing there was 
another man in the house, and everyt\ing 
would be kept modest and comfort: ble, 


bY Fe we went into my bedroom 
Tuck onbuckled a shoulder holster 
from under his arm with a sixshooter in 
it that had a barrel about a foot long. 

“What’s that thing for?” says I. 

“That’s the kind of ‘bread and sal’ I 
carry for such rag-tag as your friend out 
in the saddle-room,” says Tuck. “Tt keeps 
them honester than kindness ever cou!d.” 

I winced as if I had run a mesquit thorn 
in my leg and picked up the gun, an old 
thirty-two on a forty-five frame that 
Tuck had borrowed from the sheriif’s 
office. I spun the cylinder, like a man 
generally does when he takes a revolver 
in his hands. Then I spun it again and 
looked closer. 

“Tuck,” says I, “when I pack one of 
these old Colts it always seems safer to 
me not to load all six chambers. ‘The 
hole under the hammer is better empty.” 

“Yes, it is with old ladies like you,” he 
sniffs back at me. ‘“‘But it’s safe enough 
when a man handles it. When I got to 
use that gun I want all six shots in my 


hand.” 
We went to bed. I didn’t feel like 
conversation. My soul was sour, because 


my religion had fell down on me and my 
fellow-man had done me dirt. I wanted 
to homestead on a Robinson Crusoe 
island somewhere and cut out all mankind. 
I didn’t want to listen to Tuck’s lon 

stories about the people in the jail. i 
knowed enough about fallen humanity 
already—that gay deceiver with the 
tangled whiskers out in the saddle-room 
for instance. Likewise I had lost all 
faith in the Ayrabs, even if they did 
invent the Ten Commandments. 

But Tuck laid there and kept right on 
talking at the back of my head, and 
bragging about how he was going to clean 
up all the miscreants in the county. I 
tried to keep awake, but it was just too 
plumb wearisome, and the first thing [ 
knowed I didn’t know nothing. When [ 
woke up again I done it with a heavy jolt. 
It was gray daylight and there was a 
smell of powder smoke and my ears were 
ringing. Besides that, somebody was 
doing a dance round the room in bare feet 
and something was spattering. I raised 
up ‘on one elbow and made out that the 
dancer was Tuck, hopping round on one 
foot. 

“Get up!” he roars. 
me! I’m shot!” 


“Get up and help 
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“Who done it?” says I, rubbing my ~ 


es. 
YeWho done it!”’ he snarls between his 
teeth. “J done it! Who else would 
dare? Get up, you bonehead, before I 
bleed to death.” 

When I had jumped out and lit the 
lamp Tuck was still hopping round in a 
circle and the floor looked like a old-time 
Indian massacree. I didn’t add to his 
pain by asking him to explain how it 
happened. It was too easy to need 
explanations. After he had handed me 
that oncalled-for insult about loaded 
guns the night before, he left his half- 
growed cannon among his clothes on a 
chair. When he got up in the morning 
and begun to paw at his clothes in the 
half-dark the gun fell on the floor and 
naturally and beautifully shot him through 
the leg, just like I warned him it might. 

By the time I got him down in a chair 
and was trying to coax him to set still 
long enough for me to give him first aid 
with his own necktie my Los Angeles faith 
wrecker showed up from the saddle-room, 
gentler and milder than ever, and stuck 
his onblessed black whiskers into the 
door and asked if there was anything he 
could do to help. I had good reasons for 


wanting to keep him in sight ontil I 
could tend to a certain piece of business 
with him, but Tuck had to be got to a 
doctor prontisimo, so I sent the ongrateful 
barbarian out into the pasture to wrangle 
the horses, while I tore up a clean cotton 






By Ted Olson 


That I may never know 


Sea Trails 


Over the pale sea’s lifted rim, 
A curving scimitar of light, 

One out-bound ship, remote and dim, 
Slips down into the night. 


Somewhere, beyond the coral bars, 
White with the tide-rips’ curling foam, 
Where islands lie like fallen stars, 
One island calls me home. 


Each day the ships I may not take 
Go questing forth to lonely seas, 
Where opal dawns in splendor break 

On lands more fair than these. 


And every day, with homesick eyes, 
Across the bay I watch them go— 
Gay rovers, under happy skies 


In some dim time, long past and dead, 
Did I too roam the sunset way, 

That now the coasts I cannot tread 

Must haunt me night and day? 
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shirt and went to work on the casualties. 

It wasn’t really so bad. If that soft- 
nosed bullet had met up with a bone it 
would of almost just took his leg off, but it 
didn’t, and within a quarter of an hour we 
were slashing down the road to town in 
the wagon, with Tuck looking quite natural 
on the seat beside me and the gum-shoed 
villain standing in the wagon box behind 
us, with his hair blowing out in the wind 
like a pirate flag. 


UR twelve miles to town that morn- 
ing were about as brief as horseflesh 
could make them and Tuck was still 
straight up, though some white, when we 
pulled up at the doctor’soffice. The doctor 
was a good fellow and joshed Tuck about 
his new system of ventilation, and said he 
would fix him up all right and then take 
him home in his car, so I excused myself. 
I had a sad duty to perform outside. I 
half expected that my hairy hombre 
would be a mile across the range by the 
time I got out in the street; but no, there 
he was, leaning against a china tree and 
filling his paralyzing pipe out of the sack 
of tobacco I had give him the night before. 
He looked at me and smiled. If he had 
been a cat he would of rubbed against 
my leg and purred. 
“T got something to say to you before 
I go, Mister Spike,” he begun. 
“T kind of reckon you have,” said I 
looking through his eyes and out the back 


of his head. 
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“You're a easy-going man,” he went on, 
“and mebbe sometimes you trust men too 
much, like this man Tuck. I know men 
pretty well and most of them aint to be 
trusted. That man in Los Angeles, he 
done me out of a hundred and forty-seven 
dollars. And this man Tuck, when he 
come in last night I sized him up and seen 
that he hada meaneye. He looked some- 
thing like that man in Los Angeles, and 
a man with a face like that would knife 
his grandfather for two bits. You had a 
lot of money laying on the table in plain 
sight. When you went out after the 
bucket of water that man Tuck looked 
hard at me, wishing I would go too, and 
he kept switching his eyes round the room 
so that I was scared he would take notice 
of the money. You had treated me 
awful white, Mister Spike, and I was glad 
I was there to protect you. I went to 
the table and throwed one leg over the 
corner of it, so as to hide the money, and 
let on to be looking at a magazine. Then 
when Tuck went out, I opened the drawer 
of the table and dropped the money in. 
It’s there now. Had you missed it?” 

I took off my hat and fanned myself. 
It was a December morning but that 
didn’t make no difference. The trouble 
was that I wanted to believe in this rubber- 
shoed riddle. I just naturally hankered 
and honed to believe in him, for if he was 
a liar my religion and my faith in my 
fellow-man was crippled forever, and I’d 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The state palace of Chang Yen Mao, Director General of Mines, at Tien Tsin, was all 


European, with lace curtains and upholstered chairs. Its brick towers were unjustly 


suspected of serving the Boxers in the siege of Tien Tsin and it was Herbert Hoover, 
mining engineer to the Chinese Empire, who saved Chang Yen Mao from Allied 


vengeance. The Chinese characters are from Hoover's official visiting card 


The Making of 
Herbert Hoover 


A Biography 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


In Collaboration with 
Charles K. Field 


He was born in Iowa, forty-six years ago, of pioneer Quaker stock, the product of five 
generations of resourceful men and women who helped to conquer the American wilder- 
ness. His father was an ingenious mechanic, his mothera Quaker minister. These 
parents had died before he was nine years old. He went first to live with an uncle on an 
Iowa farm; later he was sent to an uncle who was an educational missionary at Newberg, 
Oregon. As soon as he was old enough he did chores for his keep and when he was thir- 
teen he went to work in areal estate office in Salem. Here he managed to acquire 
enough schooling out of hours to enter Stanford University, just then opening its doors, 
in the fall of 91. His college life was characterized by close application to his chosen 
study of geology and by leadership in the organization and administration of student affairs. 
He began his mining career on the mother lode in California, but before he was twenty- 
three he was sent by an English mining company to West Australia in 1897 and two years 
later to China as Engineer for the Imperial Director of Mines. He left California for China 
on his wedding trip. The following chapter deals with Hoover’s adventures in China 
during the Boxer uprising. This is the dramatic life-story of a great American and it is 
full of significance and inspiration to all Americans.—The Editors. 


CHAPTER V 


East and West 
FTERNOON on Race-course Road 


in the foreign quarter of Tien 


jackets on their way to exercise their 
mounts at the race-course. A _ serene, 
suave atmosphere faintly flavored with 
the spice of the Orient. A little island of 
the foreigner set haughtily in the vast 
swarming yellow land of China. 


Tsin. A wide elm-bordered Observing these things, Herbert C. 
road edged with high brick Hoover, aged twenty-four, Mining — 
walls. Rickshaws drawn by trotting gineer for the Chinese Empire, rode 1 


state to his first ceremonious se ci 
with Chang Yen Mao, Director General 
of Mines and Railways. He sat uncom- 


yellow men, carrying F nglish ladies to tea 
at the Astor House. £& ek horses canter- 
ing by, ridden by jockeys in red and green 
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Twenty-eight years old, the highest salaried 
mining engineer of his years in the world 


fortably, arms clasping blue-serge knees, 
on the silken carpeted floor of a Peking 
cart drawn by a mule. Above his head 
stretched a ceiling of heavy silk, embroid- 
ered in colors and gold; windows of sheer- 
est silk gauze concealed his august person 
from the vulgar gaze, yet were transparent 

his eyes. The mule trotted with a 
jingle of brazen harness, shaded by a 
fringed silken canopy; before him ran an 
escort of ten Chinese soldiers. 

Above the high wall of a compound, 
rose the stately towers of red brick pro- 
claiming a Mandarin’s residence. At the 
proper decorous distance from the curved 
great gates the Peking cart stopped, wait- 
ing while due notice of their arrival was 
carried to Chang Yen Mao. 

“Strange ideas of business these people 
have, G. B.,” he said to Wilson, who sat 
beside him on a lotus-embroidered cush- 
ion. ‘Comes of being an old, old race— 
they remember too many centuries. Ever 
notice that it’s old people who care about 
customs and forms? We'll have a lot of 
prejudice to overcome here. And delays 
—Good Lord! We mustn’t say a word 
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about business this visit or we'll break 
the Chinese what-do-you-call-it?” 

“Chinese Kuei chu,” said Wilson, 
stuggling with the quicksilver vowels. 
‘What does that mean, exactly, in Eng- 
lish?” 

“Kuei chu,” repeated the interpreter. 
“It means—how you say?—ceremony. 
In English it says like this, ‘Square anda 
compasses’.”” 

“Square and compasses? 
got to do with ceremony?!” 

“It is very, very old Chinese word,” 
aid the interpreter and shrugged the 
question from his sloping shoulders. 

“Masonry, by all that’s ancient! It 
must be that, H. C. How else would you 
acount for it? Masonry came down 
fom the north with the builders of King 
Solomon’s temple—came out of China, [| 
bet! If I find a high-up Mandarin who’s 
ny Masonic brother, then will you admit 
we ought to learn Chinese to do business 
here ? 

“I’m not taking any bets on that,” he 
rplied in the same jocular tone. “I don’t 
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The Bureau of Mines of Chihli Province, 
organized by Hoover. 







The whole system 
of China's mining had to be rebuilt 







The Making of Herbert Hoover: 


The mine ,uard of Imperial Cavalry at the silver mine at Ku Shan Tzu, 
northeast of Peking, one of the mines managed by Hoover. 
impressive officer at the right typifies the conditions with 
which the young Western engineer contended 
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care how long they've 
been Masons, if they’ll let 
us develop their mines. 
No, we can get along well 
enough with‘an interpre- 
ter; we're going to be too 
busy to take on a language 
like Chinese.” 

The messenger returned; 
Chang Yen Mao would 
await their coming at his 
gates. 

They dismounted and 
approached the pagoda- 
roofed gateway on foot, 
between the drawn-up 
lines of their soldier escort. 
Before the tall screen 


carved with dragons that ills. 
shut off the view of the Stanford; 


compound beyond, Chang 
Yen Mao stood grave and 
stately, his silken-robed servants bowing 
on either hand. ‘The interpreter uttered 
the proper words of greeting; he replied 
with solemn courtesy. 


West Meets East 

A tall, impassive Chinese was Chang 
Mao. A quick American eye took in 
his six feet of live muscle, his strong shoul- 
ders, his straight carriage. Yes, for all 
his fifty years and his sauvely folded 
hands, plainly not a man to be easily 
handled in a scrap. Nor in_ business, 
either; not with that lidless eye that saw 
everything and nothing at once. He had 
known many things in his time, that man. 
Rumor whispered of the devious years 
through which the coolie-lad of the millet 
fields had come to hold in his hands all the 
wealth hidden in China’s mines. Decid- 
edly a man of power and purpose, not to 
be lightly regarded by a young American 
mining engineer, as he stood calm in his 
palace gates replying in sliding eluding 
Chinese to the interpreter’s greeting. 
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Outside the great wall, in Mongolia, he found a gold mine 
managed by a Chinese who had been a miner in California 
and had come home to attach steam-engines to the old stone 
At Cheng Ming Lau’s right is G. B. Wilson, from 
at his left, John A. Agnew, from New Zealand. 


Both men were with Hoover in Australia 


“May the honorable guest deign to 
enter my humble abode,” he said, step- 
ping aside that the Americans might pass 
around the tall carved screen. ‘This was 
not to be done at once; so much Bert 
Hoover had been forewarned. 

“No, I can’t do anything like that. I 
will after you,” he protested. Oh 
|? ord, ; and this had to be gone through not 
only today, but tomorrow and the next 
day, before he could get down to an un- 
derstanding about mining! 

“Will the guest deign to taste my un- 
worthy tea?” Chang urged. But the 
guest would not; he could not, for when 
he tasted the tea the interview would be 
ended. He must courteously refuse, and 
be urged again, and again refuse, while 
across the teakwood tables the two men 
measured each other, storing away 1m- 
pressions to be meditated upon before the 
interview at which they would discuss 
business. 

“Why make haste?” said the calm face 
of Chang, immobile behind the drooping 
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American marines at the Tien Tsin railway 
station on their way to Peking where, 
a few days later, they fought 
desperately against great odds 


gray mustaches and round pencil of beard 
that touched his lower lip with an accent 
of dignity. “The river of the centuries 
passes slowly. There have been ten 
thousand times ten thousand years, there 
will be ten thousand times that number. 
One man is a snow-flake on the ocean of 
time; his affairs are of no moment. We 
live; we will die; others will come after us, 
living and dying. Let us be calm.” 

“No wonder twenty centuries haven’t 
developed China’s mines!’ Bert Hoover 
thought. Clever man, though, this Chi- 
nese. The Empress had given him the 
management of the Empire’s mining, a 
mark of personal favor which meant that 
the mines were virtually Chang’s as long 
as he stood in the good graces of the court. 
Chang had known enough to understand 
that energetic Western management 
would multiply his income many hundred 
times, and he had been shrewd enough to 
ask Bewick, Moreing to send him a couple 
of good engineers. A delicate situation 
for a young man of twenty-four, standing 
as a link between the stock-markets of 
London and the mazes of Oriental intrigue 
that surrounded the Dragon Throne. 
Half of his salary paid by Bewick, More- 
ing, half by Chang. Imperialistic trade 
of England, wanting a foot-hold in China; 
wily Oriental, grasping at the advantages 
of crude Western industrialism, yet vainly 
hoping to hold in the same hand the old 
traditions, the arts and culture and beauty 
of China’s autocracy. 

He drank the delicate, subtly flavored 
tea. The interview was ended, with 
bows, with flowery, evasive, ceremonious 
speeches. He passed through the com- 
pound, past the lotus-pools, the swarming 
Chinese houses, the silently watching 
garden-gods. The Peking cart, the escort 
of soldiers, was waiting. 
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“Well, next time we’ll be 
able to get down to cases. 
At least we can arrange a 
trip to look at the mines. 
Ask that coachman out 
there on the shafts if he 
can’t hurry up that mule, 
will you?” 

Back through the crowded 
streets of shops, the narrow 
ways crowded with palan- 

uins, rickshaws, trotting 

hinese coolies, flat paper 
parasols heavily varnished; 
past the gold-beater’s shops 
and the basket-maker’s and 
the windows glowing with 
jewels, embroideries, an- 
cient carved ivories and 
many-colored silks. Back to 
the Astor House and the 
girl. No longer a dream in 
far-away California. Mrs. 
Herbert C. Hoover now, 
and better, finer, more gay 
and brave and sweet than 
even the dreams of her had 
been. 
“Well, Lou Henry Hoover, 
how do you like being 
General- Director of 
























































the Director-General of Mines for ‘the 
Chinese Empire?” 

“Goose! I Jove being General-Dir 
of the Director-General of Mines for the 
Chinese Empire. 1 wouldn’t have marrig 
you on any other consideration, of course? 

Happy, foolish, glamorous absurdities 
the sof foam-colors on the surface of 
a current of emotion growing dee 
every day. Moments of moonlight on th 
balconies of the Astor House, snatchef 
hours of walking together through the 
lantern-lighted streets of old Tien-Tsin, 
in the pungent incense-heavy air, listening 
to strange wailing crashing music among 
the lilies of Chinese New Year, while the 
great Dragon-parade went by! Moments 
and emotions never to A forgotten, 
building a new foundation for ambitions 
and for work. 


On the Job 


Lou Henry, too, had her own plans for 
work. Let it not be forgotten, sir, that 
she herself was a geologist of no small 
ability! She was fascinated by the prob- 
lems of mining in China; eager to be at 
them herself; poring over books and re 
ports with him or while he was gone. She 
intended to work out and map the geology 
of a most interesting part of China. And 
she would fain set out with him and Wik 
son on their first trip to see the mines, 
But alas for the scientific impulse, travel 
in China would be too embarassing for the 
engineer's bride, for she could never be 
free from the curious gaze of the people, 
night and day it would foliow her, for the 
houses had paper windows and the people 
would punch holes through these windows 
and watch the lying down of the strangers 
and the rising of the same. So Lou 
Henry, torn by the conflict of being a 
geologist and a woman, remained at Tien 
Tsin. 

The party rode in Imperial state, a 
huge caravan of servants, soldiers, palan- 
quins and baggage mules following the 
deep-worn, square-angled roads cut by 
centuries of travel far below the surface 
of the land, emerging on embankments 

(Continued on page 64) 











Chinese soldiers with a gingal, or two-man gun. The central picture shows Gordon Hall, the 
city hall of the British concession at Tien Tsin. Most of the foreign women 
were kept in the basement of this building during the siege 
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“When a Feller Needs a Friend” 


Drawn by Will James 


ll, the 


Our cowboy artist explains that this scene from actual range life illustrates by a dramatic moment the 


reason why a cowpuncher carries a gun 




















































Aubrey L. White is Spokane’s most useful citizen. 










































He's always starting something. Nobody 


can stop him. Nobody wants to! Here he is with his four adoring daughters, 


in a park that was one of his notable public projects 


> ET White do it,”’ has become a slo- 
gan in Spokane. 
Because Aubrey L. White has 
more energy, more vision, more 
love of hard work than any other man in 
that city, his shoulders are perennially 
carrying the burdens of big public enter- 
prises, but he enjoys the hard work and 
Spokane is duly appreciative. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce elects each year to hon- 
orary life membership some man notable 
for civic spirit and achievement. ‘The 
distinction is valued as a sort of Nobel 
prize. This year, in addition to Wkite, 
three others were nominated, including 
the mayor and two business men. Thank- 
ing the Chamber for the honor, they with- 
drew their names and asked for the unan- 
imous election of White. 

Early in life White showed his ability 
to become a captain of industry and to 
accumulate a large personal fortune. He 
found several millions of dollars of capital 
for the Granby mine and smelter, in 
which one man wha invested $520 made 
$55,000. He floated bonds for the Spo- 
kane Inland Empire Railways and created 
business for the new roads. Many other 
men have shown this kind of ability. The 
reason Spokane calls White its first citi- 
zen is that he has used this great ability 
chiefly for the common good. He is not 
a wealthy man. His public projects have 
been of no more benefit to him than to 
any other citizen 

Spekane has a system of parks and 
playgrounds which breaks western records 
for low cost because White, as head of the 
park board for eleven years, constantly 
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on the lookout for the best sites, has con- 


vinced property owners that they should 
turn over part of their holdings to 
the city, not only for civic 


es, 
LL 


culating libraries, book stores and othe 
colleges, until he had put on the shelves 
several thousand selected volumes whic} 
did not cost Whitworth a single dolla. 
And now his months of effort for a munic- 
pal auditorium point to success. His com. 
mittee of 111 citizens have caught his en. 
thusiasm and seem determined to erect 
the great War Memorial building that he 
has already builded in his glowing imag. 


nation. Wituram T. Foster, 
U OU 
-EDITOR, ex-printer, ex-cattle 


puncher, ex-horse-breaker, ex-res. 
taurant-keeper, ex-broker in real estate, 
ex-poet, ex-State Senator from Idaho and 
a few other little things by way of variety 
—that’s Earl Wayl: and Bowman as he 
was. Now all of these experiences have 
crystallized into a real career and he is 
putting his knowledge of life—the life of 
the far West, of plains and cities and cat- 
tle-punchers—into fiction. “The Ramblin’ 
Kid” is his first book. He has also written 
short stories. 

Bowman homesteaded in Idaho twenty- 
years ago with sixty-five cents, a wife, a 
baby and a dog, but he managed to hold 
down his claim (thanks to the fish in Mill 
Creek). At the end of five years he owned 
the land and was in vigorous health. 
His ranch is just out from Boise and al- 
most any morning, fine or otherwise, he 
breezes along on EI Reno, “‘hitting”’ some 
little-used trail at a gallop, for he loves 
the out-of-doors. He 1s medium in height, 
slender, forty-five years old. Little 
crinkles around mouth and eyes show that 





pride but for an increase 
in value of their land 
through park develop- 
ments. He has sought 
for all the wild flowers of 
all the states, including 
those of Maine, his native 
state. In one month he 
gathered on his grounds 
at Hayden Lake 256 
species and transplanted 
them. 

White’s ideas are 
equipped with self-start- 
ers. The spark of his en- 
thusiasm is always setting 
in motion something new 
for Spokane. The city 
never disheartens him by 
cutting appropriations for 
his projects. Citizens 
have found through ex- 
perience that they might 
as well fall into line and 
help at the outset. 

When there was no 
money for the Whitworth 
College Library, White, 
once a clerk in a Spokane 
bookstore, set the whole 
city to ransacking attics 
and store-houses and dusty 
library shelves, and then 
proceeded to exchange in- 
numerable gifts with cir- 





settled down to writing on his ranch near Boise. 


Ramblin’ Kid,” 











After leading a dozen lives of varying picturesqueness in less 
than fifty years, Earl Wayland Bowman of Idaho has 
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—__ 
nd othe Mf his sense of humor must have tided him 
© shelves over many of the trying incidents of an 
es whichf eventful and intensively lived life. His 
© dolla. eyes, When he is deeply interested in a 
| munic.f subject, fairly burn with eagerness and 
lis com. light. Asked what is his motto in life, he 
t his en answered, seriously: 
to erect’ “Do your darndest and play out your 
- that hel hand to the end!” 
g imag But there is another side to Bowman, 
sTER, ff the side people usually see. It is his re- 
tiring, sensitive side. Shy of his own ac- 
complishments, he cannot see that he has 
-cattlef done anything to merit being an honor 
ex-res Mf guest at a banquet, and he literally runs 
estate, away When his friends want to give him a 
ho and party. Tempezamental to the extreme, 
variety ff hesees beauty in everything “except Japs, 
1 as he Chinemen and sheep” and declares that 
es havelg “horses and women are God’s best living 
d he is things.” Note that he puts horses first! 
life of ExizasetH Morgan. 
nd Cat- 
imblin’ UU 
written FTER many years’ study of home 
canning, Mrs. Goldie Robertson 
wenty-# Funk of Olympia, Washington, has at- 
wife, 2 tained distinction throughout the United 
‘o hold States as an expert. She has written a 
in Mill §# number of authoritative pamphlets and 


owned § conducts a canning department in one of 
realth. ff the leading women’s magazines. She 
nd al-§ does not limit her canning to fruits and 
ise, he f vegetables, but ‘‘jars” all kinds of foods. 
some f Buying at one time a quarter of a beef 
loves § and half a pig, she saves in money, time 
eight, § and kitchen labor. By purchasing meat 
Little J in quantities, the first payment settles 
v that ff the yearly meat bill and the same amount 





























































Family jars promote happiness in the household of Mrs. Goldie 
Robertson Funk of Olympia, Washington. One thousand 
containers of meats, vegetables, cereals and breads pre~ 
pared by her prove new efficiency in home economics 
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Originating “personality” perfumes for women who can afford the luxury is Dr. William D. 


Duane’s specialty. A pleasant change from roughing it with savage tribes in 


miasmatic jungles, collecting rare flora for museums 


of gas it takes to prepare 
meat for one family will 
prepare, in glass jars, as 
many meals as the cooker 
will hold. 

Mrs. Funk reasoned 
that if one could can 
meats, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, one could can cereals 
and breads, such as corn, 
graham and brown breads. 
The old way was to cook 
rice when wanted. By ex- 
perimenting, she found 
that one scant cup of rice 
to a quart jar would fll 
the jar. Thereafter she 
would cook from forty to 
fifty jars of rice at one 
time, to be ready for use 
as a cereal, pudding or 
side dish. She also worked 
out the exact formulas for 
breakfast cereals that swell 
when cooked. 

Imagine a hundred jars 
or more of beef in aspic, 
tender as squab; jars of 
fried liver in brown gravy, 
unbelievably tender be- 
cause of two hours’ steam- 
ing; jars of fried sausages, 
some in their own drip- 
pings, some with gravy to 
cover; jars of wild rabbit, 


all in rows on pantry shelves; venison, 
wild duck, salmon and -smelts ready to 
be turned into a casserole for heating 
Guests are always welcome because 
Mrs. Funk knows there is more than 
enough for dinner. No running frantical- 
ly to the butcher’s or grocer’s! The en- 
tire meal, from soup to pudding, is at 
hand. At the present time there are one 
thousand jars of food-stuffs in Mrs. 
Funk’s larder. There are five in the 
family and Mrs. Funk does all her own 
housework. She has two growing children 
whom she practices two hours daily in 
music. She lives in a large, old-fashioned 
house with few modern conveniences. 
Long ago she found it impossible to man- 
age the housework in the usual way, care 
for her family and have any leisure. It is 
the doing of many days’ work in one that 
has released her from woman’s tiresome 
treadmill. For seven years Mrs. Funk 
has not cooked, she has canned. She says: 
“T consider it a housewife’s business to 
know the cheapest buying time for all 
classes of food, just as business houses 
expect their buyers to study the markets 
and take advantage of the most favorable 
conditions. A half day’s preparation 
and canning outfits me with a year’s sup- 
ply of any given article. 1 wouldn’t 
scrape carrots forty times a year, cooking 
a dab of them at a time, cleaning up dishes, 
sink and table in the process, if we never 
had carrots. Mine is drastic kitchen 
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Selling automobiles in carload lots is Miss Lillian E. Yaeger's business. She was fizzing ice-cream 


sodas at eleven years. Now she owns a $45,000 plant with auto show rooms, repair 
shop, oil station—and a soda fountain thrown in. She employs nine men 


surgery, but it’s a long step ahead in 
household management.” 

Prominent in club and school activities, 
Mrs. Funk is also advertising manager 
for an educational magazine. A few 
months ago she launched a “Made-in- 
Washington Week” in the state capital 
with the backing of the best known busi- 
ness establishments. She is a writer of 
children’s stories and general articles and 
is a devoted mother. Asked why she 
specialized on canning, she replied: 

“Because I wanted to specialize on 
something that I’could work out at home. 
After keeping house for several years I 
began to question why, if factory, busi- 
ness and office methods improved steadily, 
the important occupation of housekeeping 
should not show equal advancement in 
efficiency.” GEORGETTE FULLER. 


U OU 
O one who sees Dr. William D. Duane 


carefully distilling perfumes in his 
well-ordered Los Angeles laboratory 
would dream that he had led one of the 
most adventurous of lives, replete with 
hair-breadth escapes and extraordinary 
experiences in all sorts of odd earth-cor- 
ners; that he had culled strange flora on 
the shores of seven seas, rescued an ex- 
plorer or two and finally settled down to 
adapting scents to personalities. He has 
a large clientele among’ women of wealth. 
One of his patrons is Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Duane, who spent his boyhood on a 
Pennsylvania farm, was sent by his par- 
ents at eighteen to a college of theology, 
which he left a few months later to enter 
Cornell University, supplementing his 
Ph.D. with a three-year course in chem- 
istry and medicine at Bellevue College, 
New York. He hung out his shingle and 
became a successful practitioner but at 
the end of three years yearned for other 
worlds to conquer, so he accompanied Dr. 


H. A. Stacy to Ceylon, Burma and Siam 
in search of flora for Kew Gardens, Lon- 
don—a two-year journey filled with ad- 
ventures. His companion was captured 
by savages and rescued by Dr. Duane 
and a single native guide, who afterward 
betrayed Duane to warlike tribesmen 
and then, remorseful, effected his 
release. 

Duane and Stacy parted at Constanti- 
nople, and the former visited Bulgaria, 
studying the cultivation and gathering of 
roses for perfume and the distilling of essen- 
tial oils. Later he pursued his studies in 
southeastern France and in the perfume 
factories of Nice and Cannes. Thence his 
quest took him into Queensland, New 
South Wales, studying with care, the es- 
sential-oil-bearing plants of Australasia, * 
and later to Rome. There he remained 
until he joined Dr. Stacy at Cairo on an- 
other expedition, this time into British 
East Africa, where the reaches of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza and the banks of the 
Victorian Nile were searched for orchids 
and other rare plants. In this region 
Duane remained for nine years, which he 
calls the “hardest and most thrilling” of 
his life, collecting plants and insects for 
American and British museums as well as 
private interests. 

Returning to his old hqme in 1893 to 
find his parents dead, his friends scattered, 
he once more set out with Dr. Stacy. 
Their course led into South America, 
in the interest of the National Museum 
and wealthy private collectors. Outfit- 
ting at Para, Brazil, and ascending the 
little-traveled Amazon to Manaos at the 
mouth of the Rio Negro, they fared against 
the stream to the Rio Branco and after 
reaching San Benito struck east to cross 
the watersheds between Brazil and Brit- 
ish Guiana. Hill Tribe savages took them 
captive and planned their death but were 
finally won over by Duane and acted as 
an escort to the headwaters of the Esse- 





quibo river. One new orchid brought 
back from this trip sold for $8000. 

After his return to America Duane be. 
came a lyceum lecturer, then decided to 
remain in Los Angeles. He is now in his 
sgth year and adventure of the rougher 
kind is behind him. — But perfumes con. 
tinue to attract him. He has been able 
to detect and classify eighty-three differ. 
ent scents while blindfolded and _ has 
made a science of extracting essential oils 
from economic plants from all over the 
world. It is his ambition, soon to be 
achieved, to establish a Botanical Garden 
and Technological Museum in connection 
-with his laboratory, and in this he is to 
have assistance and codperation from 
the United States Plant Industry Bureau 
at Washington. 

Among Duane’s chemical achievements 
is a process for utilizing eucalyptus and 
other forest leaves to make wood for in- 
terior finishing. His system for adapting 
a scent to fit a personality has brought 
him many eminent clients. 

Louts J. STELLMAN. 


=. v 
HEN Lillian E. Yaeger was «leven 


years of age she was employed ina 
confectionery store, not as girls usually 
work in stores, but actually running the 
place and making the ice cream and can- 
dies. She learned some things that have 
since been of help as to selling, merchan- 
dising and other details. Later she se- 
cured a position as bookkeeper, but she 
wanted to get into a business of her own. 
The first opportunity came six years ago. 
It would not have seemed to : an op- 
portunity, or even attractive, to many 
girls, as it was a chance to start a repair 
and supply shop for automobiles, but she 
went into 1t with her whole capital—$75. 
She did her own work, learning as she 
went. ‘Today she can take a car apart 
and set it up again. 

As soon as she could employ a man to 
do the shop work she attended to the mer- 
chandizing end. Her income grew stead- 
ily from zero, but the shop was so small 
that she began to look for an increased 
income from another source. An auto- 
mobile agency in a neighboring city was 
to be split up, she learned by keeping her 
ear to the ground, so she lost no time in 
going to Los Angeles to see the distributor 
for that part of the state, and he finally 
consented to have her start with the 
agency at Fullerton, on the main highway 
between Los Angeles and the Mexican 
border. 

“Now the way to start, Miss Yaeger,” 
said he, “‘is with one car. Sell that and 
then get another.” 

“Yes, but that is not the way I wish to 
start,” she told him. “I want to handle 
them in carload lots.” She had her way. 

That was three years ago. Since then 
she has sold 125 carloads of one make, 
52 machines of another, and this year put 
up a $45,000 plant, employing nine men, 
but there is no detail of their work that 
she can not do. When she started the oil 
station she put a soda fountain at one 
end, which draws extra trade. Her plant 
opens on two intersecting streets to make 
an angle for the oil station, giving two 
fronts for display, with offices back of the 
show-rooms. The shops on the second 
floor are reached by an incline. 

Cuarces Apsotr GoppaRD. 
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why will (RISCO 
improve your 
cooking ? 


—because Crisco is 100% rich—a solid 
white cream produced by hardening 
edible vegetable oil. This richness 
accounts for the tender flakiness of 
Crisco pastries and biscuits, and the 
butter-like quality of Crisco cakes. 


—because Crisco has no taste, no color, 
no odor. It does not make foods look, 
taste or smell greasy. It lets the natu- 

Get Crisco from your grocer in this sanitary, ral food flavors prevail. 


dust-proof container. Convenient sizes, one 
pound and larger, net weights. Never sold in 
bulk. 


Also made and sold in Canada. —because Crisco is a digestible fat. This 
is because it is strictly vegetable. The 
richest fried foods and pastries can be 
eaten safely if they are made with 
Crisco. 








Try Crisco and see for yourself what 
Would you serve beans, macaroni an improvement it is. 


and corn at the same meal ? 


“Balanced Daily Diet’ will give you real, 
practical help in planning meals that contain 
the proper combinations of food elements to 
build strong, healthy bodies and minds. This 
is not a “fad” book. It uses the ordinary, 
easily cooked foods that everybody likes, and 
tells how to combine them to get the best food 
value at every meal. Gives recipes, 72 sample 
menus, and classified lists from which you can 
select the dishes you especially like. Written 
by the cookery authority, Janet McKenzie 
Hill, founder of the Boston Cooking School 
and editor of ‘‘American Cookery.” Illustrat- 
edincolor. Each copy of this valuable cook- 
book costs us 28c. You may have one copy, 
for personal use, for only 10 cents in stamps. 
Send stamps and your name and address to 
Department W-8, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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When the Drouth Came 


enviable reputation for energy, enterprise 
and integrity. 

He was no wheat gambler. He had 
determined from the start to be a stock 
farmer and by clever financing he man- 
aged to buy a registered Percheron stal- 
lion and two mares. As the Enlarged 
Homestead Act came into force, he and 
his wife each took up half-sections near 
the home ranch. 


He Woulda't Give Up 


He had troubles galore. Dry years 
came and left him deeply in debt. Twice 
bankruptcy was so close that he could 
feel its breath. But he never thought of 
quitting and he always hung on to his 
breeding stock. 

Today he has, with relinquishments he 
has bought, 3000 acres of land and his 
home-ranch buildings, all insured for 
$15,000. His stock is worth from $15,000 
to $20,000. He raises some wheat every 
year but most of his land is devoted to 
improved wild grass and feed crops. Like 
all the other successful farmers he asserts 
that he attempts to raise no crop without 
summer fallow and fair rotation. He 
says: “I don’t know when a drouth 
will come so I am always ready for it. Of 
course this triple-header wasn’t expected 
by anyone and it hit me bad. I’ve had to 
buy hay outside and borrow money, but 
I’m here and I haven’t lost one head of 
stock, simply culled out a few of the poor- 
est. There were men close round here 
who lost their grip and sold off their land 
as low as six dollars an acre. I bought 
some of it myself. But I wouldn’t sell 
for sixty dollars an acre.” 

Discussing summer fallowing, Dr. John 
A. Widstoe, formerly president of the 
Utah Agricultural College, now president 
of the University of Utah, a life-long stu- 
dent of dry-land conditions and require- 
ments in his state, says: 

“The question is continually asked: 
‘Can crop yields be reasonably expected 
every year, through a succession of dry 
ogy under semi-arid conditions, if the 

est methods of dry-farming be prac- 
tised?”? In answering this question it may 
be said that the simple practice of summer 
fallowing will secure satisfactory crops in 
the driest year. The failure in dry-farm- 
ing is due as much to a lack of proper 
agricultural information and practice as 
to the occurrence of a dry year.” 

So vitally important to the rejuvena- 
tion of this desolate country is summer 


(Continued from page 38) 


fallowing each alternate year that con- 
sultations have been held this winter 
between bankers, business men and the 
most reliable agricultural authorities, 
and a decision arrived at that farmers 
shall not be helped by loans or credits un- 
less they follow that system. And the 
feeling expressed showed that loans would 
be made freely to men for the purchase of 
stock—from one cow for home use up to 
as many as the farmer could show he was 
raising feed for. The abolition of the all- 
wheat-every-year practice is the goal 
these men desire. 

A banker who attended one of these 
consultations told me that he considered 
this decision to be based on the soundest 
common sense. He said: ‘We all know 
that every man in here who is keeping his 
end up without coming and begging for 
lhelp to keep his family from starving, is 
the man who has played the game right. 
I’ll give you one good example. He’s a 
man named Kolar—Louis J. Kolar, just 
outside Havre. He came in in 1912 with 
just enough cash to build a shack and a 
shed, to get two or three good horses and 
a couple of cows. He summer fallowed 
and planted some diversity of crops in- 
stead of putting all his eggs into one bas- 
ket as an all-wheat man does. He has 
bought some relinquished land and today 
owns 480 acres, has thirty head of cattle, 
seventeen good horses, good buildings and 
machines, all clear. He has called for a 
loan, now and then, but always for im- 
provements and today, after three years’ 
drouth, he doesn’t owe us, or any one 
else, a dollar. 


Another Winner 


“Now here’s another. This man is an 
all-wheat farmer but he has made good 
because he followed the cardinal principle 
of such farming—fallowed each alternate 
year. His name is Heilsmeier. He came 
in and bought a relinquishment in 1912. 
I watched his banking account right from 
the first. He had very little money left 
after paying for his land, but he made 
good improvements; today he has fine 
buildings and equipment and he keeps 
two hundred acres in crop. He now has 
a cash balance of about five thousand 
dollars. Mr. Heilsmeier has driven a 
“Lizzie” for several years and during the 
winter months takes vacation trips out- 
side.” 





The most cheering and promising view 
that can be held up for the future of 
northern Montana is from the chart of 
the United States Weather Bureau cov- 
ering the period since the Bureau was 
established in that region—-1880—to the 
present year. Tabulated, the chart shows 
that, in thirty-two years of the forty re- 
corded, the annual precipitation was 
twelve inches and over. One year had 
twenty-six; one had twenty; two years 
had nineteen; one year, eighteen; three 
years, seventeen; one year, sixteen; three 
years, fifteen; seven years, fourteen; five 
years, thirteen and seven years had twelve 
inches. Of the remaining eight years two 
had ten inches; two had nine; one had 
eight; one had seven; one had six, and 
one had five inches. 


It's Up to the Man 


In connection with this I should say 
that all successful dry-farmers as well as 
the colleges and other authorities state 
that, in any season of twelve or more 
inches of rain, a failure to produce a crop 
is due to the man. 

It is impossible to get any reliable data 
on the number of homesteaders who have 
relinquished their entries or sold out their 

roved-up claims. No one has that data, 
ie the opinion of some officials who have 
considerable basis for correct deductions 
is that two-thirds of the original home- 
steaders have gone out. 

That exodus, however, must not be 
blamed altogether on the dry conditions 
or on any conditions of the country. In 
the history of homesteading in Montana, 
as in all other states, a very material pro- 
portion was by entrants who never in- 
tended to stay longer than to prove up 
and get their titles. Then they would go 
out to work elsewhere, leaving their farms 
in the hands of some agent to sell. Dur- 
ing the few days I was in Havre I met no 
less than seven girls who had entered 
homesteads and proved up and who are 
now holding the land for sale. Two of 
these are clerks in one of the banks; two 
are waitresses; one is a chambermaid; one 
a school teacher and one a waitress at a 
soda fountain. But for these three years 
of disaster their half-sections, slightly 
improved, would easily sell for twenty or 
twenty-five dollars an acre—six or seven 
thousand dollars each. All were confi- 
dent that the near future of one or two 
good years would bring ample oppor- 
tunity to sell at those figures. 





“And vhat else” 

“Now if you gentlemen will pardon a 
little suggestion from me,” Johnson 
interjected, “I should say that you can 
never come to any satisfactory agreement 
on furniture without seeing it and point- 


ingitout. We'll add to the memorandum 
of sale that certain furniture to be agreed 
upon between the parties is to be included. 
That will protect you both in the bargain, 





Getting My Price 


(Continued from page 35) 


and you can go up and select it at your 
leisure.” 

The addition was made to the mem- 
orandum of sale, and Mr. Levi and I 
arranged to meet at the house at two 
o’clock to pick out the furniture. But 
when we left Johnson’s office I did not go 
to my own place of business; I went home 








and made a list of the trash that was to 
go with the house. And when Mr. Levi 
appeared at two o'clock I surprised him 
by having it all carefully listed—and he 
surprised me by bringing with him a 
large and very much dressed-up and 
very hard-to-suit lady by the name of 
Reba, whom he introduced as his wife. 

I handed him the list. He read it all 
through very carefully, and said: 
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“T don’t see the big clock down here 
novhere; how’s that?” 

“Why, I explained that to you this 
morning,” I reminded him. “I told you 
I wouldn’t part with that clock for any- 
thing. It’s an heirloom!” 

“Ain’t the dinin’-room table a_heir- 

loom?” 
: I had to admit that it was, and I found 
some little difficulty in explaining why I 
was willing to part with the one and not 
with the other. And after I had spent 
some time in making it clear, Reba upset 
everything by saying: 

“T like that clock best of anything in 
the house!” 

Then I had it all to do over again. 
2 When I had finished for the second time, 
{ Mr. Levi said very grudgingly: 
| “Vell, I tell you vhat [’ll do—I’ll take 
them andirons and a couple of parlor 
chairs in place of the clock.” 

So I added a pair of andirons and two 
parlor chairs to the list, and moved 
into another room. Here Mrs. Levi got 
her eye on a little mahogany table. 

“Oh, I love that little table!” she cried 
joyously. ‘Does that go?” 

“Tt is not on the list,” I replied firmly. 

“Tt oughta go—it oughta go,” declared 
Mr. Levi. “I’m lettin’ you have the 
clock; you ought to let me have the 
table.” 

But I stood my ground. The little 
mahogany table was not added to the list. 
A great many other things were, however; 
but at last it was complete, and signed, 
and a copy of it was in the possession of 
both the buyer and the seller. It has 
been finished and signed in the library, 
and as I handed Mr. Levi his copy and 
realized that with it were going the 
intimate things of not only one lifetime, 
but several, a flood of memories came 
over me. 


Bought and Paid For 


I thought of all my friends and my 
father’s friends who had sat in those 
library chairs and had laid their books 
and their pipes on that library table; of 
all the opinions of the court that had been 
written at that old desk; of all the happy 
hours that had been spent among those 
familiar things and in those friendly 
surroundings that were soon to pass out 
of my life forever. But Mr. Levi soon 
put an end to these reflections. 

“Sweetie,” he said, tickling his ample 
wife under her ample chin, “do you think 
you can stand it to live here with these 
things aroundt you?” 

Sweetie thought that she could. And 
i then I suggested that inasmuch as our 
business at the house was finished we 
might as well be going. They adopted 
my suggestion—and I went straight to 
the bank and deposited that check for 
five thousand dollars. I had got my 
price—and the money was in the bank! 

I could hardly wait for the family to 
get home that night I was so anxious to 
tell her what I had put across. And then 
there was another thing—a rather small 
thing; we had been reading a book written 
by a man who took the position that a 
fellow’s family always regarded him as a 
sort of harmless boob—and I was anxious 
to demonstrate to my family just what I 
really was. I am afraid I was a little 
chesty when I went home. 

In fact, the family noticed my chesti- 
ness before I was entirely inside the 
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front door. “Why are you carrying 

yourself in that ridiculous position?” 

she asked. “The first thing you know 
you'll have your chest out of joint.” 

I ignored this sally. “I have sold the 
house,” was my response, “and I have 
got my price!” 

“Sold the house—!”’ she gasped. “Oh, 
why did you do that?” 

“Because I got my price!”’ 

“But—but where are we going to live?” 
she sniffed. 

“Don’t begin to worry about that 
I cried. “You don’t seem to grasp what 
I am saying to you—I got my price!” 

“But what good is your price if we 
haven’t got any place to live in?” she 
insisted. 

“Now don’t ask idiotic questions,” I 
replied sternly. “A man who ts able to 
get his price in these days will certainly 
have no difficulty with a trifling matter 
of that sort. Money is the thing that 
counts; if you can make money enough 
you'll always be able to find a place to 
live. And another thing: I succeeded in 
unloading on the purchaser some of the 
furniture that we’ve been wanting to get 
rid of for so long!” 

She instantly stopped sniffing and 
straightened up. ‘‘What did you ‘unload,’ 
I'd like to know?’ she demanded. 

“The bed that won’t come down, for 
one thing!”’ I shouted with a jovial laugh. 

“What! That beautiful walnut bed- 
stead—!”’ she gasped in a horror-stricken 
tone. 

“And that short bed that I never was 
able to sleep in,” I went on with slightly 
decreased joviality. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
‘unloaded’ the bed that your own mother 
slept in when she was a little girl—!” 

“And that confounded old white 
elephant of a dining-room table!” I went 
on. 

Her jaw fell. She was_ positively 
beyond words, and began to make 
motions with her hands as if she wanted 
to pick at the bedclothes. 

“Now don’t try to tell me that you have 
suddenly developed a great affection for 
that old piece of ballast,” I said. ‘You 
know as well as I do that it is so solid 
that—that—” I hesitated for want of 
a suitable metaphor, and she recovered 
her voice enough to say: 

“Solid mahogany—that antique man 
told me only last week—he said there 
was enough mahogany in it to make an 
entire dining-room set—” 

But I refused to be cast down. “TI sold 
a lot of other trash, too,”’ I declared, “‘and 
[ have five thousand dollars in the bank 
over and above the market value of the 
property! Do you get that? Five thou- 
sand dollars!” 

When I saw that mention of the money 
calmed her somewhat I continued to talk 
about it—and for the next few days I had 
occasion to speak about it quite frequently. 
Meanwhile the title company was bring- 
ing down the certificate of title and pre- 
paring the deeds of conveyance; and when 
Johnson called me on the telephone one 
day and asked me to come to his office I 
supposed that the papers were ready for 
me to examine. But when I reached 
there I found a totally different state of 
affairs. 

It was Mr. Levi who greeted me—and 
he greeted me with the palms of both his 
hands and a note of deep regret in his 


p? 





voice. “I thought you was a man of 
your word,” he lamented. “I thought 
you was a man of your word, or I’d never 
of done piz’ness with you.” 

My a thought was of that five 
thousand dollars. In my mind’s eye | 
could see it flying through the air with a 
little pair of wings atta¢hed to it. But | 
sailed: 
what the matter was. ~ 

“You tole me theré:was an acre—!” 
moaned Mr. Levi. By a 

“An acre more or Bess?’ I corrected 
firmly. “If it measures more than an 
acre, you will hear no complaint from me; 
and if it turns out to be a trifle less, there 
should be no complaint from you.” 

“A trifle, yes—” he wailed. “But this 
is no trifle. You tole me an acre; [| 
believed an acre. But the surveyer he 
says it is not an acre; he says it 1s only 
two-thirds! And more or less does not 
mean two-thirds—!” 


All or Nothing 


Then my native Yankee shrewdness 
came to my rescue. “Just a minute, Mr. 
Levi,” I said. “There’s an old map of 
the property at the house, and I don’t 
feel that 4 can discuss this question 
intelligently until I have that map. ’ll 
go and get it, and I’ll meet you here at 
three o'clock this afternoon if that is 
agreeable to you.” 

It was, and I hurried out of the office— 
but I did not go straight home; I went to 
the office of Judson and Company and 
sent Henry Judson out there post haste 
to make a survey. He made it in a 
remarkably short time—but I never had 
any occasion to show his figures to Mr. 
Levi; for Judson was able to find only 
three-fifths of an acre that belonged to me. 
That left me in very questionable shape 
for the meeting with Mr. Levi at three 
o’clock. And I went prepared to make 
any reasonable concession in order to 
put the deal through. 

In some strange way he seemed to 
sense that he had me in his power. He 
began by insisting that I had told him 
the property went to the bridge. I 
denied this hotly. Then he said that I 
had pointed out the orchard across the 
street as part of the property. 

“Why, that’s ridiculous on the face of 
it!’ I cried. “That belongs to my sister! 
I couldn’t sell it to you if I wanted to!” 

“Yes, yes; you said it was sister's 
but that it would go with the other just 
the same—!” 

And in the end it did go. And the 
moment that I had agreed to let him 
have it—he began to jockey to get that 
grandfather’s clock. Then I put down 
my foot, and put it down hard, I told 
him that under no circumstances what- 
ever would I part with that clock. And 
he reverted to the little mahogany table. 

“Take it!” I cried. 

He enumerated some other articles. 

“Take those too!” 

“And vhen you move out, if anything 
is left—it belongs to me?” 

“Yes—that also—” 

“Anything and everything that’s left?” 
he exacted finally. 

“Yes—dammit!” I cried in desperation. 

‘And the deal was closed. I might add 
here that I slipped off and bought a little 
mahogany table which I palmed off on 
him in place of the one I had conceded— 
but the family knew nothing about this. 
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HEREVER the big important jobs are 

to be done you will find GMC Trucks. 
It is in the strenuous work that reliability is 
needed most. 


Reliability, along with other motor truck re- 
quirements, depends on quality, and quality is 
the first GMC virtue. 


For the sake of such quality nothing is ever 
sacrificed. Quality comes first. It is built in 
at the factory. It comes forth in faithful 
performance. 


Those who know GMC Trucks best appreciate 
most what these statements mean. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


, One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 






fotors Trucks 
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I bought other things too, which were 
delivered to the house after we had 
moved out, to take the place of other 
things he had exacted from me at that 
last conference, but the family knew 
nothing about those either. 

The deal had not been thus finally 
and irrevocably closed for very long 
before the family began to insist on 
knowing where we were going to live. 
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the bargain—but he soon discovered that 
there wasn’t a vacant lot in that part of 
the town to which we could have it 
moved, and moving is very expensive. 
And all the time the end of the month was 
drawing nearer and nearer. 

It was Johnson who finally found a 
way out for us. It was quite a way 
out, but there seemed to 8 nothing 
nearer town. 


begin to live there, and at least you'll 
have a roof over your head as long as the 
litigation lasts.” 

That was the way we did it. When 
the house was in place on the lot, the 
house-mover informed me that a hundred 
dollars’ worth of timbers would have to 
be placed under our home before he could 
take his jackscrews out. had_ been 
planning to spend that hundred do!! lars 
on repairing the roof—but it 
went under the house instead. 








“Leave that to me,’ "I said 
confidently. “If we can’t find as 
exactly what we want—we'll iz 
build.” \] 

The building idea rather ft 


appealed to me—that is, until 
I had held a brief consulta- 
tion with an architect. Then 
I abandoned it—and adan- 
doned it quickly. The present 
cost of building is something 
that I do not like even to 
think about; it makes me feel 
too—well, too radical. And 
the idea of building having 
been conclusively disposed of, 


The Forest 


By Perry Winkle 


Here the woods lie, wild and still, 
Rooted in an age-old hill. 
Wide gray oaks and red madrone; 


I set out to find a place that I 
could rent, or perhaps buy at 
a bargain. 


Two Rooms, Second-Fland 


Broken nests, with birds long flown; 
Acorns, vines and ferns and weeds; 
Warm soft winds that scatter seeds; 
Spiders’ woven fantasies ; 


The last night we Spent in the 
‘old home the family woke me 
up in the small hours. “TI just 
heard - three horsemen ride 
across the bridge!” she whis- 
pered. “W hat do you suppose 
It means?” 

“Oh, you’ve been dream- 
ing,” I muttered drowsily. 
“Go on back to sleep—” 

At that moment I sat up in 
bed with a start. I could dis- 
tinctly hear three horsemen 
crossing that bridge myself! 
I got up out of bed and ran 
over to the window. But I 
could see no men on horseback. 
Then the sounds were re- 
and I recognized them 











For the first few days I 
knew exactly what I wanted 

—but I did not find it. Then 
I became less particular and 
tried to find something that 
“would do’; but I did not 
find that. And gradually it 
dawned on me that the very 
reason Mr. Levi was willing to | 
pay me my price was that he | 
was unable to find any other 
suitable place for himself and 
his ample wife. Then I began 
to look for any place at all 
—and even at that I was 
unable to find one. 

In my dilemma I went to 
Johnson; but he didn’t know 
of any house that was vacant 
or was going to be vacant. 
But the next day he called 
me up and told me of a house 
that was for sale. Some Japs 
had been living in it, but the 
owner had put them out with 
the intention of tearing it 
down to make way for an 
addition to his canning factory. 
It had had only two rooms 
and was in very bad repair; 
and of course it would have to 
be moved—but it could be 
bought for what the lumber in 
it was worth second-hand, and 
we could build on a kitchen 
and a porch and paint and 
paper freshly throughout and 
make it quite livable tem- 
porarily. 

I said without looking at it that I 
would take it, and asked Johnson if he 
knew of any place where I could have 
itmoved. He said he would run out that 
way and see, and that anyway he thought 
I had better make a little deposit on it 
to bind the bargain so that the owner 
would not sell it to somebody else. I 
immediately sent a boy over to his office 
with my check for a hundred dollars. 
Johnson had no difficulty in binding 








Last year’s leaves beneath the trees; 
Branches where the winds might live 
Spilling sunlight like a sieve; 

Silence deep as depth may be, 
Hinting of Eternity. 


| God made it perfect long ago: 
God grant that man may leave it so! 





as coming from rats in our 
attic. I had been intending 
to poison them; indeed I had 
the poison right there in the 
house; but the next day when 
we came to move the few 
things that I had not con- 
ceded to Mr. Levi I recalled 
how he had insisted that he 
should have anything and 
everything that we didn’t 
take with us, and concluded 
that the rats were no longer 
my property. They were not 
very good rats, but such as 
they were, I left them for the 
new owner—and _ reluctantly 
took the rat-poison with me. 





Reconciliation 


We are still living in our 
little two-room house in the 
corner of the proposed sewer- 
farm. The litigation is still 
pending—and personally, | 
hope that it will continue to 
pend for some time. The 
new kitchen and the porch 
are strictly modern and this 
has helped the family to be 
reconciled to the situation. [ 
have not thought it necessary 
to tell her that on account of 
the present prices the recon- 
ciliation has cost a little over 
five thousand dollars. If I 
had not figured closely with 

















He was the agent for a piece of property 
which had been bought for the purpose 
of a sewer-farm in connection with a 


subdivision. The neighboring property 
owners had gone to law against the 
project. 

“We won’t say a word to anybody,” 
he suggested, “but we'll just plant your 
little house on that disputed lot, and 
about the time the tractor lets go of it 
you throw some furniture into it and 





_,little mahogany table. 





the contractor the cost would 
have easily been a great deal 
more. But the market value of the old 
place is snugly in the bank. 

Only last night the family sighed con- 
tentedly and remarked: 

“Tm glad that Mr. Levi didn’t take 
a fancy to the grandfather’s clock or the 
Those are the 
cared the most about.” 


two things I 
I replied casually; “I 


“Oh: yes,” 


managed to keep the really desirable 


things—and'yet—I got my price.” 
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But Big Bob did not seem to be listen- 
ing. A visible idea was dawning in his 
eyes. “You've been perfectly bully so 
far,” he said quizzically; “won’t you 
please say yes to this. Let’s have the 
surprise party for Bobby up here as you 
say, and then you go to dinner and the 
theatre with us afterwards. Oh, please! 
Just the other night Bobby asked me if 
we couldn’t take you sometime. Honestly 
he did. Don’t say you won't! It 
would make the day just perfect. for 
Bobby. And for me, too.” 

She put her hands in her pockets and 
stood looking out of the window, down 
at the dirty gray courtyard below. The 
generations behind her that had _ be- 
queathed to her small hands and feet had 
also given her a stubborn lift to the chin, 
and Big Bob did not risk further per- 
suasion. Finally she turned with one of 
the sudden smiles that he was beginning 
to watch for. “Of course I'll go,” she said. 

As he was leaving she called after him. 
“But what about your father? Doesn’t 
he ever take a hand in celebrating 
Bobby’s birthday?” 

“My father?” Big Bob hesitated. 
“No, he doesn’t. And besides,” he added 
truthfully, “he’s not here right now.” 

When Little Bob, with the most 
elaborate of excuses, had been inveigled 
up to the tenth floor, and Lucy had flung 
open the door with a “Happy birthday! 
Now don’t you dare say you're not sur- 
prised!”” and Daddy had slapped him on 
the back and cried ““Many happy returns 
of the day, old man,” and he had seen 
the table beside the fire with the round 
white cake and the ten red candles 
burning all for him, he sat down suddenly 
on the nearest chair. “Well, gee,” he 
said, “if this isn’t the limit!” 

They clasped hands round the table 
4 and looked at one another solemnly. 
1 “One,.two, three, blow!”’ said Little Bob. 
i “What did you wish?” demanded Lucy, 
when they had dragged up their chairs. 

Big Bob looked up at her quickly across 
the cake and reddened slowly to the roots 
of his hair. Then his eyes sought Little 
Bob’s. 

“Oh, gee!” Little Bob chortled. “I bet 
you wished the same thing I did!” 


§ yin could not hide the grin that crept 
over both faces. “Well, maybe not 
quite the same,” Big Bob said guiltily; 
“but anyway I won’t tell.” 

“T’d just as leave tell mine,” Little Bob 
threatened, arresting the zigzag course 
of his knife through the center of the cake. 

“Well I guess maybe you’d better not,” 
Big Bob said quickly. “Tt might not 
come true if you did.’ 

“Do you know, that cake is absolutely 
no soak Lucy admitted ruefully. “It 
fell. All that frosting in the middle is 
just put there to fill up the sunken place. 
It’s really not fit to eat.” 

“Tt’s a grand cake,” asserted Little Bob. 

“Better than any Gin ever made,” 
supplemented his father. 

“Oh, my,” Lucy said suddenly, in the 
middle of a bite, “what if a customer 
should come in now to have her picture 
taken! Wouldn’t it be awful!” 

“It sure would,” agreed Big Bob. 
“But no one will come; it’s too late. 
Nearly five o’clock.” 

“IT don’t care anyway,” Lucy affirmed 
defiantly. “I’ve never worried about 
Mrs. Grundy yet, and I’m not going to 
begin now.” 
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Enter Lucy 


(Continued from page 26) 


When all that was left of the ice cream 
was a scum in the freezer, and the cake 
had dwindled to a mere relic of its first 
haughty proportions, they removed the 
candy and nuts to the hearthrug and sat 
he first 
heavy rain of the winter was suddenly 
pouring down outside, but Lucy ‘a 

t 
won’t hurt anything I’ve got on to get 


on the floor round the fire. 


to worry. “I don’t care,” she said. 


wet.” 
“Well, ee won’t get wet,” Little Bob 
said largely. ‘‘We’ve got curtains to the 
largely g 
car. 


TS EY grew silent over the embers. Lit- 
tle Bob dangled a marshmallow on the 
end of a fork, and Lucy regarded the fire, 
her hands clasped round her knees. They 
had not noticed how long Big Bob had 
been sitting there without speaking, his 
face in the shadow, until he leaned for- 
ward suddenly and looked at Little Bob 
“And to 
think you said, that first day you came 
he exclaimed, “that 


with accusation in his eyes. 


up here, Bobby,” 
Miss Rivers was only ‘sort of pretty’.” 

Embarrassment flooded Little Bob. 
“Oh, I never!’ he protested. “That— 
that sure is mean to tell that. I’d never 
even seen her good, or anything!” The 
look he gave Big Bob was reproachful. 

Lucy interrupted, her face crimson. 
“Sort of pretty? My, I’m not even that. 
I’m scrawny, and my jaw bone’s sharp, 
and my nose turns up, and IJ haven’t any 
color, and I have a mole under my left 
eye, and my hair is straight. Sort of 
pretty! I wish I were!’ She jumped to 
her feet. “It’s time to go, if you’re going 
to give me anything to eat.” 

Little Bob got up slowly. “Gee, I 
sure don’t see how I’m going to eat soup 
and potatoes and things after all this 
cake,” he said. 

They borrowed an umbrella from the 
cigar stand in the foyer and hurried Lucy 
across the flooding sidewalk. It was cozy 
inside the car, with the curtains securely 
buttoned down, and the little dash light 
throwing zigzag shadows into the corners. 

“You can’t sit on the door tonight,” 
Lucy said, and made room for Little Bob 
beside her. He slid down on his back 
between her and Daddy with a sigh of 
complete satisfaction. 

It was cozy, too, in the little restaurant, 
where the waiter was so busy that he left 
them to eat in peace, and Lucy and Little 
Bob had time to giggle over their food, 
and Big Bob time to lean his arms on the 
table and watch them. 

It was cozier still in the theatre, perhaps, 
when the lights had been turned down, 
and Lucy sat between them, where they 
had wanted her to sit all along, and 
Little Bob had to lean confidingly against 
her shoulder to see past the rather tall 
head of the woman in front of him. 

But unquestionably going home was 
coziest of all, for the rain was still blowing 
in furious, whirling sheets, and the car 
skidded some, and Daddy had to raise 
the wind shield so that he could see, and 
the rain flicked against their faces in the 
dark, and they put Daddy’s extra coat 
round Lucy to keep her dry—she pro- 
testing all the time that he needed it 





more than she did—and laughed because 

she was so submerged in it. 

Then there was the dash across the 
sidewalk, and Daddy’s trip back to the 
car for dishes and spoons brought from 
the party—and of course these last had 
to be carried upstairs and deposited at 
Lucy’s door. 

They stood in the hall, Big Bob con- 
ventionally clasping Lucy’s nght hand, 
Little Bob clinging to her left, and tried 
to tell one another in whispers how much 
they had enjoyed the evening. 

“It sure is the nicest birthday I ever 
had!” Little Bob affirmed earnestly, while 
Big Bob was saying that Miss Rivers 
didn’t know what that day had meant to 
them and she was saying that she had 
had such a good time, such an azwfu!ly 
good time! 

Then Big Bob had grinned suddenly 
down at Little Bob. ‘Say, Son,” he said, 
“don’t you think it’s time we owned up 
and told the truth?” He turned to Lucy. 
“We're a pair of sinners, Miss Rivers. 
We’ve been playing a trick on you all 
along. Several times you have expressed 
concern for Bobby’s father. Behold him 
here before you!” 

Little Bob was jumping from one foot 
to. the other. “Had you guessed it?” 
he demanded. “Bet you never! Aren't 
you surprised? I called him Dad two 
times right before you, too, and you never 
noticed. I bet—” 

Little Bob’s voice trailed off into 
silence and his smile faded slowly as he 
looked at Lucy’s face. 

She drew away her hands. “Indeed!” 
she said, in a voice so small, so cold, and 
so polite that they could not quite believe 
that it was hers. “I should not have 
suspected it. What an amusing prank! 
Thank you so much for a pleasant even- 
7, and she had shut the door. 

hey tiptoed down stairs without 

looking at each other, and all the way 
home, as the car lurched back and forth 
in the mud, they huddled into their coats 
in silence. 

“You light the stove in the bathroom,” 
Big Bob said, as they let themselves into 
the silent house, “and get warm before 
you go to bed. I’ll be up in a few 
minutes.” 

Little Bob, looking back over his 
shoulder as he trudged reluctantly up the 
stairs, saw Daddy turn into the living- 
room and shut the door. 


Lite BOB sighed. Dutifully he lit 
the stove in the bathroom and washed 
his face, and, with another sigh, his teeth. 
He undressed hastily in his chilly room, 
then stood by the side of his bed, listening. 
Obviously, Daddy had not come up yet. 
His room was dark, and the light still 
burned in the hall below. 

Little Bob slipped on his baggy red 
sweater and went to the head of the stairs. 
It was quite still below, and he sat down 
on the top step to wait. He felt that he 
couldn’t quite go to bed until Daddy had 
come up. The bare boards were cold to 
his toes, and he wriggled his feet miser- 
ably up into thescanty legs of his pajamas 
And he was very sleepy. He sighed 
again, and leaned his head against the 
newel post. 

Perhaps he went to sleep. At any rate 
he seemed to wake up with a start, and 
with the feeling that it was very cold and 
very late. The light still burned in the 
hall below; Daddy’s room was still dark. 
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Resolutely Little Bob went downstairs 
and opened the living room door. The 
room was dark, but the light from the hall 
shone on Daddy as he sat before the 
empty fireplace, elbows on knees, head 
buried in his hands. 

“Daddy,” Little Bob quavered, 
you going to go to bed?” 

Big Bob looked up quickly. “Why yes, 
Bobby—yes, of course,” he said guiltily. 
& | wasn't sleepy yet, that’s all. Why 
aren’t you in bed?” 

Little Bob said nothing, but crossed 
the room and leaned against Big Bob’s 
shoulder. It was a long time before he 
spoke, rubbing a shivering great toe 
against the rug. “Gee, Dad, I’m awful 
sorry,’ ” he said. “We sure are in wrong, 
aren’t we? 

Big Bob patted his arm slowly. ‘We 
are that, Son. But don’t you worry. 
It’s a lot more my fault than it is yours. 
And maybe it'll be all right anyway.” 

Little Bob tried vainly to see the 
expression of Daddy’s face. In the dark 
his voice sounded suspiciously cheerful. 
After a while the voice went on, hesitating 
a little, “How much would it matter to 
you, Bobby—if it wasn’t all right?” 

Little Bob wriggled closer, his embar- 
rassment acute. “W hy—why, gee, Dad, 
I guess you know,” he floundered. “I 
guess—why I guess just the same as to 
you.” 

Big Bob gave a short, rueful laugh. 
“Then we both may be out of luck for 
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sure, Son. . . . My word, you’re shiver- 
ing! ma darn fool sort of father, I am, 
keeping you mooning round down here 

when you should have been in bed and 
asleep hours ago. Barefooted, too!” 
“a gaa his son and carried him up to 
e 


LY CY did not go to the studio next day. 
Her brother, after Big Bob’s first anx- 
ious inquiries, became mildly communica- 
tive. Lucy had telephoned that there were 
some things she wanted to do at home. 
He had been afraid that she might be ill, 
but she had insisted that she was quite 
all right. As a matter of fact, he didn’t 
like her staying there alone. He and 
his wife had begged her time and again to 
come and live with them; but no, she was 
too deuced independent. Oh, no, he did 
not think she had caught cold the night 
before. 

“She has looked forward with a great 
deal of pleasure to that little party,” he 
explained with a smile. “She has grown 
very fond of your little brother.” 

Big Bob flushed. “My son,” he 
corrected. 

He closed his office early and drove up 
to Lucy’s apartment. 

“Miss Rivers says that she is engaged,” 
the indifferent girl at the desk announced 
after telephoning his name. 

Big Bob’s face fell. ‘Ask her if I may 
wait.” 


The girl was slow. ‘No,’ she reported 
gz Pp 
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The Gypsy Wife 


By Blanche Bane Kuder 


all save the soul of me! 


So ever the livelong day I wait on the hither side of the door, 
I tend my wheel and I bake the bread and I scour and sand the floor. 
Patient and meek about the house at my daily tasks I bide, 

My body labors within the walls—but my soul has flown outside! 


Patient and meek about the house—fool that you are and blind! 
Full content with a bargain true that a golden ring can bind. 
Body bound to your wish and will—such must the promise be— 
All of me yours by purchase right—all save the soul of me! 
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at last, “she says she'll be busy jj 
evening.” 

The next day both Big Bob and Littk 
Bob dressed very carefully and went t 
call. But Miss Rivers, it seemed, was 
out for the day. And on Monday ; it 
seemed that every dowager in the city 
was having her picture taken. 

But when Tuesday morning came, Big 
Bob, very early, marched unheralded 
into the finishing room, his heart very 
much in his ‘mouth, and_ confronted 
hostile brown eyes above the big blue 
apron. “Miss Rivers,” he said bravely, 

“apologies aren’t any good, I know, 
But if there is anything I can say to make 
up for that darn fool trick, why— | 
can’t tell you how sorry Bobby and | 
both are.” 

Lucy smiled the politest of smiles. 
“There is not the slightest need of 
apology,” she said. ‘You were both 
really very clever to keep it up so long. 
I can assure you the matter was of 
absolutely no consequence.” 

“Yes, 1t was, too,” Big Bob said stub- 
bornly. “It was a rotten thing to do. 
You can’t blame Bobby, but I ought to 
have known better. I am _ no end 
ashamed.” 

“Please do not think, Mr. Dillon,” 
Lucy spoke coldly, “that I am one of 
those persons who can not take a joke. 
I can’t imagine why you should fancy 
that I require an apology.” 

“And you know, Bobby,” Big Bob 


My body you bought with a silken gown, my hand with a golden ring, 

And I gave my word that my feet would stay, though they ached for wandering. 
I gave my word that my feet would stay — 
All of me yours by purchase right 


—such must the bargain be— 


Last night you spoke of a strange little wind that followed you all the day; 
It brushed your cheek and ruffled your hair and would not let you stay; 

It never troubled the poplar trees nor played where the rushes grew — 
How could you guess my gay free soul was making a mock of you? 
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2-Way Head Lamps 


End Motoring’s Greatest Danger 


NYTHING that merely wastes, 
misdirects or prevents ample light 
does not solve the problem. 


At last you can have full light, not only 
without danger to others, but in addition 
jou actually help others to see better! 


The 2-Way Head Lamps do not need 
mses. They do not give less light, but 
we all of it properly placed at the 
ptoper time. 


Like all great inventions, they seem 
simple, once they are perfected. 


By pressing a button (vacuum con- 
trolled) the bright shafts of light from 
both head lamps are directed down in 
front, illuminating the road without 
blinding others. This is the normal 
driving position. Or the light beams 
may be thrown far ahead when the road 
is clear of other users. (Note actual 


photographic contrasting views 
above.) 

Wherever scientific tests have been 
made under scientific laws, 2-Way Head 
Lamps have been approved one hun- 
dred per cent. 

This great improvement is one of the 
features of the Series “S” Lexington cars. 

See your Lexington Dealer—or write 
to us. 


Lexington Motor Company, Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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admitted that night as he recounted the 
conversation, “when | stopped to think 
about it, I didn’t exactly know why I 
should think so. And I couldn’t very 
well up and tell her, if I did.” 

“Tt sure is fierce,’ Little Bob said 
gloomily. 

At the end of the week they met again 

in council, and their state was desperate. 
She had refused to be taken home, 
although they waited hopefully for her 
every evening at the curb. She declined 
the theatre. She was insulting in her 
politeness when asked to dine. She had 
made it impossible for them to apologize 
further for their luckless prank. There 
was not the slightest offense, she had 
assured them;_it was absurd to imagine 
it. 
“But you ought to have seen her when 
I went up there this afternoon,” Little 
Bob wailed. “She came to the door and 
said ‘Yes?’—and gee, I didn’t know what 
to say. And then she said she was very 
busy. I tell you what, Dad,” Little Bob 
shook his head ruefully, “if you had been 
there you’d have beat it, too.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” Big Bob admitted. 

Little Bob propped his chin in his hands 
and gazed at the fire with a puzzled frown. 
“But Dad,” he finally burst out, “why 
should she get so awful mad because we 
played a trick on her, anyway?” 

“Bobby,” his father answered, “I’m 


darned if I know.” 


HEY worried along for three weeks; 

through a gray and dismal Christmas, 
where Big Bob’s flowers and Little Bob’s 
candy were rewarded with a chilling 
note of thanks; through a radiant, sunny 
New Year’s Day, when they had the 
barren satisfaction of sticking cards 
under Lucy’s door; through the whole 
discouraging first week of the year. 

Then one morning Big Bob left various 
instructions with his stenographer and 
went again up to the tenth floor. He sat 
there for two hours, the perspiration 
oozing from his palms, while one political 
candidate and two débutantes were duly 
photographed. When the last of them 
was gone and he finally rose to face Lucy 
standing in the doorway, he felt that the 
last vestige of his courage had gone too. 
And he had completely forgotten all that 
he had planned to do or say. What he 
did do was to back Lucy suddenly into 
the inner room and shut the door. 

“Lucy Rivers,” he said, “you’ve got 
to tell me what is the matter.” 

She stood there erect and resolute, in 
her short plaid skirt and brown sweater, 
and he thought that he had never seen so 
defiant a figure. “I should reverse that 
question,” she said. “It is your conduct 
that requires an explanation, not mine.” 

“Heaven knows,” he agreed, “that I 
wouldn’t say it here if you’d let me say 
it anywhere else. But I’ve got to find 
out. Bobby and I can’t stand it any 
longer.” 

Her eyes did not falter. “I don’t 
know what you mean,” she said. 

“You don’t? Then we must have hid 
it better than I thought. I thought it 
was so plain that even the charwoman 
and the elevator boy could see it.”” He 
caught her by the shoulders and turned 
her to the light. “Can you honestly tell 
me that you didn’t know that both our 
hearts have been hopelessly under your 
feet from the first?” 
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She shrugged her shoulders free. “I 
could very easily, if I wished,” she said. 
“But I might better.ask, of what possible 
interest this avowal can be to me.” 

Big Bob reddened slowly. ‘None, 
perhaps. I don’t know. But we had 
begun to hope, Bobby and I, that some 
day you might listen to it. Oh, Lucy,” 
he burst out, “don’t punish us any more. 
We’ve had enough. Can’t you forgive 
that one mistake, or, if it is something 
else, at least tell me what? You weren’t 
like this before. Your friendship was 
the sweetest thing that Bobby and I had 
ever found. It made us know what we 
were missing every day. You were so 
dear—”’ 


T that, her icy aloofness seemed to 

break into bits beneath the quick flare 
of her anger. ‘And what if I was?” she 
said furiously, her eyes leveled straight 
at his. “Am I not at liberty to have a 
different manner for different people? 
If you got graciousness before, you got 
it under false pretenses. And I want to 
know what right I have given you to 


infer that I am coquetting with you? I 


have never angled for your attention. 
I suppose I shall never be allowed to live 
down that wretched, miserable birthday 
party.” Waves of color flooded across 
her face. ‘‘But because your little boy 
amused me, and I take a picture of him 
and make him a birthday cake, does that 
give you a monopoly on my time and 
attention for the rest of my life? It is 
humiliating enough that you have tricked 
me into posing publicly in so beautifully 
domestic a réle. Do you suppose [I 
would have gone if I had known’ Quite 
a touching family scene we must have 
made that night at the restaurant! And 
another thing. I rather fancied that you 
seemed a devoted parent. Aren’t you 
somewhat rash in trying to foist a—step- 


mother on your helpless child?” 

“You are talking nonsense,” he 
answered. ‘‘Bobby loves you almost as 
much as I do. Every night when I get 
home he follows me round anxiously to 
see if I have any good news; and if I had 
acted on all his hopeful suggestions you 
would have had me arrested as a maniac 
long ago. He wouldn’t feel that way just 
at random.” 

“Oh,” she said, lifting her eyebrows, 
“so you are going on that old superstition 
about children and dogs? But there is 
nothing in it, you know. Bill Sykes’ 
dog was faithful to the end. And many 
a child has conceived a fancy for perfectly 
worthless creatures. Bobby doesn’t know, 
by divine right, what would be good for 
him. And you can see for yourself that 
I have a rotten disposition.” She laughed 
shortly. ‘But probably it’s merely that, 
since the child didn’t actively dislike me, 
you thought it would be a good chance to 
get someone to darn his stockings and 
listen to his prayers. Thank you, I don’t 
care for the job.” 

Big Bob stood looking down at her 
while his lips turned gray and there came 
into his eyes that stricken look which 
women always hide and men never can. 
“l’m—sorry,” he said. “Of course I 
won’t bother you again. I didn’t know 
you felt that way about Bobby.” 

The struggle that Big Bob made that 
evening to bury his lacerated heart quite 
out of sight was perhaps the most gallant 


of his life. But when Little Bob had 


started to bed he called him over ay 
slipped an arm about his_shouldes 
“I saw Miss Rivers today, Bobby,” }y 
said gently, ‘““and—I guess you andl had 
better stop thinking about all that. hy 
doesn’t like us, Son. She can’t eye, 
stand having us round. It seems,” fp 
laughed bravely, “that we would spi 
the scenery for her anywhere she found 
us. So I guess we'll just have to forget 
about her, Bobby, if we can.” 

On a sudden impulse, Little Bob 
clasped his arm tightly round Big Bob's 
neck. “Never mind, Dad,” he whispered, 
“Never you mind.” 

The days passed, as days do, and po 
one mentioned Miss Rivers. But on the 
Saturday after Little Bob had heard 
Daddy pacing back and forth in his room 
until long after the clock struck twelve 
the night before, he took a day off to 
think. He sat down on the front steps 
to do it. 

“Hello, Bobby, come on over,” shouted 
Johnny Williamson from across the street, 

“T can’t,” yelled Bobby, and retired to 
the back step to continue the process 
unobserved. 

He sat and thought until long after 
a ped Williamson had given up hope of 

all and had sought consolation else- 
where. If, as a result, many matters 
still remained puzzlingly vague, two facts 
had emerged with distinctness. One was 
that Lucy had been much madder than 
their crime warranted—on that he would 
stake his all. And the other equally 
definite fact was that she had liked them 
once. 


HESE two facts presented a combina- 
tion that made him sit down again 
and think until lunch. 

He looked so guilty and so embarrassed 
at dinner that Daddy began to wonder 
what new sin he thought he had com- 
mitted that day. And it took him a long 
time to unburden himself. He first 
brought out his books and pretended to 
get all his lessons for Monday. When 
the revelation came it came abruptly. 
“Say, Dad,” he leaned his elbows on the 
table, “next Saturday is Valentine’s Day. 
Why can’t we send her a valentine?” 

After the first start of surprise Big Bob 
shook his head. “She wouldn’t want it, 
Son,” he said. “She doesn’t want us or 
anything we’ve got.” And Little Bob 
saw the expression that Lucy had seen 
that last morning in the studio. It 
added heat to his speech. 

“But I don’t believe it,” he cried 
excitedly. “I tell you she liked us lots 
at first. She was just bully at the party. 
And there in the machine, when it 
rained—” He saw Big Bob wince, and 
stopped. “I bet you, Dad, it’s just 
something—” He stopped again. “Any- 
way,” he persisted, “why can’t we send 
her a valentine?” 

“We can try it, Son,” Big Bob said. 

Daddy waited until the very_ last 
minute and bought violets. But Little 
Bob spent three days looking through 
the shops. The valentines that he really 
admired and longed for bore quite 
impossible verses. And he discovered 
that he was very particular about the 
verses. The sentiment conveyed in most 
cases was distinctly singular; whereas 
the awkward thing about this case was 
that it seemed to require something sort 
of plural. 
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In the end he bought a huge red heart 
for ten cents and decided to write the 
inscription himself. He spent the whole 
of an evening on it and had chewed the 
eraser entirely off the end of his pencil 
before he had managed a word. ‘To the 
torture of literary composition was added 
the desperateness of the thing at stake 
and: Little Bob perspired in his agony. 
Finally, in despair, he wrote with a slight 
modification the one thing he remembered 
from the welter of endearments in the 
shops. “Be our valentine,” he scrawled 
across the back; and, after a little more 
thought, he signed his name boldly at 
the bottom. “Robert H. Dillon” he put 
and went to bed. 4 

But the next morning before he dressed 
he looked at it again and “Be our 
valentine” seemed a very curt thing to 
say. Miss Rivers, after all, was a per- 
fectly grown-up young lady. He thought 
again and added “Please” at the begin- 
ning of his line. There wasn’t quite 
room for it but by turning it a little he 
got it in. 

Daddy refused to show the card that 
he:tucked in among the violets. 

“Then I’m not going to show mine,” 
Little Bob said, and placed the red heart 
carefully in an envelope. 

They delivered their valentines in 
person that evening. “Miss Rivers is 
out,” the girl at the desk announced as 
soon as they appeared; “she went to a 
party.” 

They retired hastily to the curb. 

“Gee, what'll we do?” Little Bob asked 
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disconsolately. “Shall we go back and 
leave ’em at her door?” 

Big Bob set his lips. “I'll be darned 
if I will,” he said. “That telephone 
girl has grinned enough already. We'll 
either have to wait or go home.” 

“Aw, let’s wait,” Little Bob begged. 
“Tt won’t be so awfully long. It’s way 
after eight now.” 

They moved the car across the street 
and waited. The night was not rainy 
but it might better have been. It was 
raw and cold and a thin fog settled on 
them steadily. Daddy drew the rug 
round Little Bob and sat staring off into 
the dark. Little Bob fully intended to 
stay awake and watch, but they had to 
wait a very long time. He was really 
compelled to doze against Daddy’s 
shoulder. 


TOUCH on his arm wakened him. 

A machine was stopping at the curb 
opposite and a man, a young man, was 
helping Lucy out. 

“Gee, he’s got a swell car,” Little Bob 
breathed regretfully. “He’s a rummy 
though,” he added with spite. “Got 
one of those dinky little mustaches.” 

Big Bob said nothing. They waited 
until the young man had shaken hands 
and said good-night at the door, and then 
they gave'Lucy time to get upstairs before 
they tiptoed across the street. At the 
steps Big Bob*‘hesitated. “Shall we go 
on with it, Son,” he asked. 

“Sure!” Little Bob tried to speak jaunt- 
ily. “Gee, we can’t back out now, can we?” 


To their intense relief the telephon 
girl was gone. Very cautiously they 
slipped up the stairs and deposited they 
offctings at Lucy’s door; very timi 
they knocked and very hastily 
hurried through the hall and down th 
stairs. They heard her door open, and 
they listened, breathlessly, through the 
pause before it shut again. Obviously 
there was nothing to wait for now, by 
still they lingered at the door. 

Then again there was the sound of , 
door opening and footsteps in the hall 
and Lucy herself, in the filmiest of white 
party dresses, was running down the 
stairs, Big Bob’s violets in one hand, 
Little Bob’s red heart clasped against her 
own. She stopped midway when she saw 
them there at the bottom. They stood 
in their clumsy overcoats looking up at 
her eagerly, their faces blue with cold, 
weary and drawn from waiting. 

Hesitantly she started down once 
more. Then suddenly, with a quick 
breath, she turned and fled back up the 
stairs. 

But apparently Little Bob had for. 
gotten the lateness of the hour and the 
people who slept behind those closed 
doors. With a yell he scrambled after 
her. When she slipped and fell near the 
top he stumbled with her and Big Bob 
picked them up together. 

Big Bob must also have forgotten those 
closed doors that might open so suddenly, 
any one of them, for he knelt there on the 
steps and held them both fast against his 
madly beating heart. 





A Motoreyclist on Horseback 


In the short space of 
about one-fifth of a second they did more 
scary, snorting, jumping, kicking things 


“This is strenuous life for a cripple!” 
panted the horse-tamer as he wiped the 
trickling sweat from his face. What the 
Germans had’ not managed to do, the 
“flu” had done, and after six months in 
an English hospital he was only “what 
was left of a man,” as he expressed it. 
At the end of about three-quarters of an 
hour he had halter-broken Danger to the 
point where at every heave the horse 
stepped at a grudging angle from about 
four to six inches. Then he minced slowly 
up the rope and, talking consolingly all 
the time, tried to get his hand on him. 
But Danger hit out with his front feet, 
whirled and sprang high on his hind 
legs. 

“Ha! You’d shake hands, would you!” 
laughed Gus when he landed after shifting 
ground nimbly. 

Then Danger flared viciously again, 
half strangled himself a time or two and 
took to whirling, rearing and throwing 
backwards. But he reared and jumped 
once to his sorrow. Quick as a wink Gus 
sprang out of line with the horse’s back 
and threw his weight on the rope, and the 
big brute high in the air was pulled off 
balance and came down on his side with 
a mighty thud. The wind went out of 
him with a loud “‘souce”; for a time he 
did not rise. 

“Guess I cured you of that—eh?’—a 
trifle apologetically. “Now be a good 
hoss and do as you're told. It isn’t 
Dutch Snyder you’re monkeying with! 
Come, get up and see who is boss now.” 


(Continued from page 29) 


Another hour passed; the horse trainer 
was about all gone; but he now had a rope 
hackamore upon the captive and was 
leading him grudgingly round the corral. 
It had been a strange but good fight—the 
old elemental mind over matter, man and 
brain over the animal. The eyes of the 
fine brute were staring and a trifle blood- 
shot; and they were fastened constantl 
upon his conqueror in a mixture of ads 
fear and wonderment—but I could see 
no hatred in them. 

“All right,” said Gus at length, wearily, 
“T’ll trouble you to take down those bars 
again. It’s time I had a smoke.” 

So my comrade tied Moses and Little 
Mare to me—(as he expressed it)—and 
we set out for Princeton. He led and 
hauled Danger; I came behind and drove 
him. Except for the matter of a fresh 
fight every quarter of a mile we traveled 
without incident. My own particular 
department of this circus was doing fairly 
well except that every now and again 
Little Mare would get too far ahead and 
Skid would make a horrible face at her and 
bite her neck; whereupon Moses usually 
bared his mouthful of old ivory and bit lib- 
erally into whatever lay handiest, whether 
the mare, Skid or me, and each session of 
the sort ended with much threat of heels 
and some actual whacking. With his ears 
and tail a range pony can express the 
whole chromatic scale of the emotions. 

Suddenly and without warning my two 


trusties rioted. 


than I had thought possible. They 
jumped backwards and jerked me from 
the saddle but I slipped a few loops of 
rope and climbed in again. They swung 
round behind, gave me an awful twist 
and the only thing that saved me from 
being made over with my top half facing 
back and my lower half facing front, was 
that old Skid kindly turned round. Then 
they dashed sidewise and when the last 
bit of slack had to go, the unspeakable 
rope pe a half-hitch on my right hand 
and all three of them started in to pull me 
apart. For perhaps three seconds I en- 
joyed the tortures of the Inquisition; 
then the hitch slowly dragged off over my 
fingers and the evil-doers came sharply 
up against the saddle-horn. At this Skid 
braced his feet as a good cow pony is sup- 
posed to do, I suppose, and said, “‘No you 
don’t!” Next these two reservationists 
bolted behind me and cross-sectioned my 
middle with the taut rope before hauling 
me out of the saddle. I lost my reins an 
my stirrups—and my head. I was under 
that rope, on top of it and beside it in 
turns. I was in front of the saddle and 
behind it and all over Skid’s upper deck 
clinging to whatever came handiest, till 
at last all of a sudden the three quit cross- 
rg and stood still. 

hen I heard Gus laughing. He was 
sitting slouched round in the saddle and 
when he was able he called: 
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“Have you got all your fingers? Many 
a man’s lost a few that way!” 

There was only a piece of glove missing; 
so I signaled the allotment of badly 
deviled digits. 

“Well, pick 
Moses doesn’t 
the road.” 

It was almost dark when we reached 
the pasture in East Princeton. We had 
traveled about thirty miles, my comrade 
said, and all over me I felt that his esti- 
mate was very low. 

A week later when I could again walk 
with my feet fairly in line and take my 
meals in the usual manner—seated—we set 
out for the wonderful summit country. 
This was the expedition into the British 
Columbia hills, which we had hatched in 


up your saddle blanket. 
like it roaming round on 
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barracks over a year previously, and I 
at least often had dreamed of it. Several 
times before at hurried moments I had 
set foot in the fair fields of the magic 
summit country of the Cascades, but this 
time we were going up to stay as long as 
the grub held out. We left Princeton 
late in July—three of us, riding, and with 
two extra pack-horses—and toward the 
end of the afternoon took the old Prince- 
ton-Hope pack trail. Anticipation on my 
part was at flood tide. For though this 
pack-horse game in the hills was a new 
one and as yet I had progressed only far 
enough to distinguish between the dia- 
mond hitch and a hackamore, I had not 
a vestige of care or concern. For I was 
under the wing of two of the best hands 
at the game in the region. And oh, the 











joy of taking to the hills! Friend Gus q. 
ways maintained that a cayuse in th 
upper country was the only game in t 
world really worth while for a man 
play. It seemed especially good now thy 
the hot lower range was burning brow 
and spring lingered only beside the snoy 
remnants far above in the highest sum. 
mits. 

Barking Betsy, neglected, stood 
proachfully in her quarters. There she 
must remain in idleness, for this was, 
horse-man’s country and the upper levek 
were no place for Betsy. So I said good. 
by to her for a time, knowing that , 
fortnight would see me pushing her out 
upon the road again, heading southward 
down the Similkameen, across the Can 
dian line and home. 





never want to hand out the salt of 
hospitality again, except to horses and 
cattle and suchlike honest animals in the 
corral. * I wanted to believe him, but why 
hadn’t he pulied me to one side and told 
me this before we left the ranch? Was 
he trying to get a good head start of me 
by telling me this cobwebby lie, which I 
could not prove a lie till 1 went twelve 
miles home and looked in that drawer? 
Hadn’t I better throw one arm round his 
ribs and pin him to the china tree while I 
frisked his pockets with the other hand? 
That’s just what would have happened if 
I had been the smart and careful kind, 
but I was easy-going and I was hobbled 
with a beautiful, onpractical religion. 
“All right, old hand,” says I. “Much 
obliged to you. Good luck, and here’s 
something to help you flesh up.” And I 
left a two-dollar bill in his hand as we 
shook. He opened his hand and looked 


at the bill, and then he looked at the side- 
walk and at the doctor’s house and at the 
sky and down the white street and out 


The Sacred Salt 


(Continued from page 41) 


across the range, and everywhere but at 
me.- He was such a color it wasn’t possible 
for him to blush but his face looked sort of 
simmering hot. He gulped once or twice 
and then turned round and shuffled down 
the path under the china trees as fast as 
he could go and turned the corner. 

“Now!” says I to myself, “now, you 
sentimental calf, you’ve done it! If ever 
a human man held a fair and onpartial 
trial on himself and found himself guilty 
in the first degree and published the 
verdict in his face, this long-haired, butter- 
voiced, gum-shoed sneak has just pulled 
off that same operation. There goes your 
eighty dollars, somewhere in that moving 
rag-pile. Why don’t you go and get 
itr 

But my deadly religion still had some 
holt on me, so I just looked after him a 
minute and then crawled up on the wagon 
and turned the team out towards the 
ranch. My body was tired and my soul 








felt as if it had been pounded, and | 
hunched over in the seat and let the team 
take their own time, so it was about noon 
by the time I drove up to the ranch. 

I noticed that a couple of wagon loads 
of Mexicans had stopped by the corral 
to cook their dinner. At sight of them 
some life flashed up in me and I jumped 
down and started over to order them of 
the place. Then I stopped and says to 
myself: ‘Nope, they got one chance in 
a hundred to eat their dinner in peace. 
I'll give ’em that chance.” And I turned 
and run up the path to the house. | 
onlocked the door (it was locked this 
time) and bulged in and went to the 
setting room table and jerked open the 
drawer. I stood and looked down into 
that drawer for one long minute. Then 
I spun round and marched out the door 
toward the wagon, stepping high and 
whistling so loud that all the Mexicans 
by the corral looked up and grinned. [ 
grinned back and waved my hand to 
them. The Ayrabs were right, after all. 








the flooded millet fields 


above 
passing huddled villages of adobe houses 
with straw-thatched roofs, seeing a coun- 
try swarming with yellow millions, living 


raised 


in squalor, contented, disease-ridden, 
patient, clinging without complaint to the 
crumbling edge of starvation. The cara- 
van journeyed northward, making for the 
mines of Niu Shin Shan, and word of its 
coming raced before them like a wind over 
a wheat field. 

Outside the village they halted, while a 
detachment of soldiers went forward to 
announce them. Then they approached 
with military ceremony, two lines of Chi- 
nese cavalry before them, two more be- 
hind, with their retainers following. But 
a quarter of a mile from the village eti- 
quette flung aside all decorum. The 


soldiers lashed their mounts, stood up in 
their stirrups, dashed forward, and they 
raced like conquering foes into the village, 
with an uproar of yelling, cheering and 
clashing swords, while fire-crackers ex- 


Wie Making of Herbert Hoover 


(Continued from page 44) 


ploded from every roof and a three-cannon 
salute roared through the turmoil. Then 
the mine officials came forth in state 
robes, and there were ceremonies, tea- 
drinking, an interminable Chinese ban- 
quet that wore away the night with music 
splitting the ear-drums, and_ endless 
courses of fish, sweetmeats, spiced meat- 
balls, chocolate-pastes and delicate small 
bowls of rice wine. 

In the morning they were led to view 
the mines. At last! 

Australia had made him want to cry; 
China struck him dumb. He had been 
prepared for primitive methods; here he 
saw the prehistoric. The mine officials, in 
their robes of heavy silk, blue and green, 
bound with narrow ribbon, naively dis- 
playing to him the shallow cuts in the 
hills, the mills of hand-hewn stone, the 
toiling coolies, the system. 

The whole system needed thorough 





reorganization from top to bottom. 
Leasing must be abolished; the coolies 
must work on wages for the company. 
Drills must be brought in; dynamite, 
modern crushers and mills and smelting 
plants. Graft must be wiped out; a rigid 
accounting system established. American 
methods, American energy and enterprise 
and standards of business honesty! Yes, 
and the silent, unresisting, unconquerable 
inertia of China. Four hundred millions 
of patient yellow men, plodding the hon- 
ored ways of their fathers, looking on the 
Western civilizations rising and falling 
and leaving old China unchanged. 

“I’m going to plant another American 
colony here, as I did in Westralia,” he 
said. He established the American En- 
gineers Club on Race-course Road; assay- 
ers’ offices and laboratories on the first 
floor, living and sleeping quarters up- 
stairs. Lou Henry took a_blue-brick 
house on the same street, furnished it, 
gathered together a household of Chinese 
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“In a class by themselves” 


DEL MONTE TOMATO PRODUCTS 


} 
| 


It is the long sunshiny days and fertile soil of California that give 
Det Monte Tomatoes a higher sugar content and more delicious 
flavor than can be found in tomatoes grown anywhere else. And it 
is the exacting and careful Det Monte method of preparation which 
preserves that distinctive, delicate flavor in Det Monte Tomato 
Products and makes them so different from all others. 


Try any of the varieties described below and you will understand 
why they are the invariable choice of people who want highest qual- 


ity and finest flavor in foods. 


CANNED TOMATOES 


Solid, clean, whole, sun-ripened 
California tomatoes picked at the 
moment of perfection and “packed 
where they ripen the day they are 
picked”—with their fresh goodness 
preserved intact. Canned with all 
their natural juice and flavor— 
in three convenient sizes of tins. 
Whenyou knowtheir unequalled 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Asatableaccessory, Det MonTE 
Catsup is unsurpassed. It sharpens 
dullappetites—makes youhungry 
—puts zest and enjoyment into 
every-day meals. Itistheonerelish 
thatalways pleases because its dis- 
tinctive’ flavor blends with and 
improves almost any other food. 
Try it on cold meats, fish, game, 
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high‘ quality you will never be _ salads, and in cocktails, soups and 
satished with any other kind. gravies of all kinds. 


DEL MONTE TOMATO SAUCE 


Good cooks the world over use Det Monte Tomato Sauce in the 
preparation of foods for all occasions. Made of red-ripe tomatoes, fresh 
green peppers and pure seasoning ingredients, blended according to an 
original Det Montz recipe, it offers you endless ways of putting new 
flavor— new taste appeal into all kinds of cooking. It is unexcelled for 
use inthe preparation of meats, poultry, fish, fried oysters, fritters, ome- 
lets, macaroni, rice, beans, soups, salad dressings, cocktail sauces, etc. 





Learn the economy, conven- aaa teenenc 
ience and many taste-bettering _ 
uses of this delicious sauce by 
sending for a copy of our new 
book, “Det Monte Tomato 
Sauce Recipes.” It gives over 
a hundred appetizing ways to 
use it. Sent free. Ask for 
Publication No. 689. 
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CANNED FRUITS, VEGETABLES & FOOD SPECIALTIES 


Theres a vartety for every menu need 
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WAYNE BELL RINGER 


Not at Home? 


Sometimes it’s the fault of the bell 


MBARRASSING situations frequently arise over trivial 
matters. Hostess and guest are alike provoked when a eye 01 
door bell unexpectedly out-of-order, has spoiled a pleasant -™ 
afternoon or even created misunderstandings. _ 
Don’t let it happen! a Wayne Bell Ringer will insure you oe 
oe ; aes ; ina 
against it. With this little device door bells, buzzers, etc., Liang 
are rung by the same current that lights your home. There as a \ 
is, therefore, always plenty of current to give a good strong r 
ring at the lightest touch of the button. 


Ask for the genuine Wayne Bell Ringer—put up in the The 
orange and blue picture package—sold by the best dealers the le 
everywhere. T he w 
Pacific Coast Distributor ent. 
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servants. They were settling down to the 
long fight. 

It was not a matter only of reorganizing 
mines. The intricate labyrinths of China, 
twisting and doubling, were one maze of 
lines leading from hovel to court, from 
sweating coolie to the Empress Dowager, 
and from her through all the diplomacy of 
Europe. A narrow and careful path 
must be trod in the labyrinths of the 
Forbidden City. Patience. Have pa- 
tience. A long and serene life is not lived 
in haste, O young American! There must 
be time for contemplation. 

Meantime, where was the flood of new 
gold that should ‘be pouring forth at the 
magic touch of the Westerner? 

“\ining in China is like trying to fight 
a feather-bed!” he groaned whimsically, 
in the sitting-room of the Engineer’s Club. 
But he had little time to spend there. His 
task was the remodeling of an Empire that 
had resisted change for twenty centuries. 
At the top was feudal ownership; at the 
bottom, the primitive communism in 
which human society began. Somehow 
he must insert between them the individ- 
ualism of pioneer America, building 
towird the industrial capitalism which 
wou'd absorb them both. 

The whole system of China’s mining 
laws must be rebuilt. For this work he 
organized the Mining Bureau of Chihli 
Province. A staff was put to work col- 
lecting, translating and summarizing all 
Chinese mining literature and all that had 
been written in other languages concern- 
ing Chinese mines. The mines them- 
selves must be examined, tested and re- 
ported upon. Corps of geologists, sur- 
veyors and assayers were put to work on 
that. The mines already working must 
be reorganized, equipped with modern 
machinery and forced to double produc- 
tion. He made estimates, cabled to 
America for bids on mining machinery, 
figured transportation costs, mapped his 
hoped-for railroads. And kept a watchful 

eye on the network of political and eco- 
nomic wires covering the world. 

June of his second year in China, and 
little accomplished yet. But all his pre- 
liminary work was done. He knew 
China’s mines from Chin Chang Kou 
Liang to Chao Yang. He knew as much 
as a white man could know of affairs in 
the Forbidden City. His plans were 
finished, ready to be carried out. 


Death to Foreign Devils! 


Then like a thunderclap the news that 
the legations at Peking were besieged. 
The wires flashed a cry for help and were 
silent. Troops marched through Tien- 
Tsin’s streets, going to the rescue, and 
vanished into the silence that hung over 
the north. 

“The folks at home will be worried,” he 
said. ‘“‘We’d better cable that we are 
safe.” The cable offices were crowded; 
hundreds of messages were going home. 
It might be a good idea to get Lou Henry 
down the river to Tong Ku, under the pro- 
tection of the Allied warships. But Son 
Henry scouted the idea; she was perfectly 
safe where she was, and she wouldn’t go 
without him. 

‘They stood on the roof of the Engineers 
Club and watched the fires that night 
beyond the walls of old Tien-Tsin. The 
missions were burning. “But they won’t 
attack us. Why, they won’t dare!” 

“T don’t know about that. But I guess 

































































The Making of Herbert Hoover: 





we can handle them if they do,” he said. 
There were about five thousand Allied 
troops in Tien-Tsin; they and the Im- 
perial Chinese army should be able to 
handle the mobs. The Imperial army was 
with them, obviously; the Empress dow- 
ager would not dare to defy all Europe. 

He sat long at his Sunday luncheon, 
relaxed, smiling at Lou Henry across the 
white table. Through the open windows, 
with the breeze that stirred the curtains, 
came a distant boom, followed by a vibra- 
tion that lightly chattered the cups in 
their saucers. He sat up, met Lou Henry’s 
eyes and rose quickly. She was on her 
feet too and they stared at each other. 

“Bert—?” 

“Sounds like it.” Another boom came, 
and another. 

From a roof-top, with field glasses, 
they gazed over the town at the wide 

lain. There was no doubt about it. The 

mpress Dowager was defying the world. 
Foreigners in China were doomed. The 
advance center of the Chinese Imperial 
army was attacking; the long-drawn 
screams of shells overhead; brick walls 
crashing in clouds of dust where they 
struck. 

“My God! My dear, I have brought 
you to this.” 

The same clear eyes with the same 
steady light inthem. “It’s all right. I’m 
glad you did. A year and three months 
together. I tell you I’m glad, glad, what- 
ever happens.” 

He went with her to Mrs. Drew’s house 
near the center of town. Drew, from the 
Customs Office, was there, and Detring, 
the German Commissioner of Customs. 
Detring’s country house had been burned 
and his faithful servant killed. The Chi- 
nese were using antiquated field pieces; 
most of the shells were going ‘wild over 
the town or striking the brick buildings 
on the outskirts. Drew's house would 
probably be safest for the women on that 
account. Not that there was any real 
danger, of course—one must keep up the 
fiction before the women, they must not 
be alarmed. He left Lou Henry among 
them, brisk and laughing, giving him over 
their heads just one long look to take with 
him. 

Well, if the Chinese did not bring up 
more efficient guns or make an attack in 
force, there might be a slender chance. 
Five thousand men could hold off attack 
for awhile; help would get through to 
them as soon as possible. How about 
food for a siege? Was there enough to 
last—how long? How was it being han- 
dled? 

At army headquarters no one mini- 
mized the danger. When the Imperial 
army attacked in force there would be 
nothing for it but hand-to-hand fighting 
through the streets until the end. Food? 
There had been no time to do anything 
about that. Certainly he could take 
charge of it. 

Already stores and warehouses were 
being opened and the scanty supply of 
food was scattering. He stopped that. 
He commandeered wagons, Pulldozed 
drivers, put his boys in charge here and 
there, gathered up the loose ends, got 
things into rough order. Enough food for 
ten days. He organized a rationing sys- 
tem. The Cossacks were doing splendid 
work; two hundred Russians, alone, un- 
supported, charging and charging again 
the whole Imperial army! Fighting again 
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across the river, and the river-front un- 
protected. Tinned goods, cases of salt _ 
fish, sacks of flour, gradually being gath- 
ered into one huge warehouse. A rumor 
that the blue-brick house had been struck 
by a shell. A rumor that the Chinese in 
Chang’s palace were sniping from the 
roofs. Someone must look after that. 
Wilson would do it. At any rate, there 
was plenty of rice. 

Over the roofs the shells whined 
and shrieked. The German Club had 
been struck and the Astor House. Here 
and there buildings crumbled into shat- 
tered heaps of brick. The air was full of 
mortar-dust. Chang Yen Mao was in 
trouble, brought up before a court-mar- 
tial charged with sending messages to the 
enemy. Carrier pigeons flying across the 
town passed over the roofs of Chang’s 
compound, seeming from the street to be 
coming from the palace. Inside the walls 
a thousand terrified Chinese, the family 
and servants of Chang and the Chinese 
staff of the mining companies, were hud- 
dled together praying to their gods and to 
the American Director of Mines. He 
stood sponsor for them to the authorities, 
he appeared before the court-martial and 
saved the life of the imperturbable Chang. 

The sound of new guns was heard on 
the sixth day; reinforcements fighting on 
the other side of the besieging circle. 
From the roof of the Engineers Club that 
night field glasses picked up the bursts of 
fire from those friendly guns. They did 
not get through, but they were there. 
Twelve hours later the yellow ring was 
broken and the troops came; American, 
British, Japanese, Germans and Russians 
marching through the streets, cheered by 
laughing, weeping, praying crowds. The 
siege was ended. 

Such are the amazing ways of women 
that then, when the real danger was over, 
Lou Henry soaked his blue serge shoulder 
with unrestrained tears. God bless her! 


The Tables Turned 


A week later the American Director of 
Mines for the Chinese Empire was waiting 
with Lou Henry in the Customs House at 
Tong Ku for the steamer that would take 
them back to America. The Boxer rebel- 
lion had ended his usefulness in China, 
and he was going away with failure be- 
hind him and uncertainty ahead. No 
doubt Bewick, Moreing and Company 
would place him somewhere in the world 
that was covered by their mining inter- 
ests, but it might be in a place to which 
no man could ask a white woman to go. 

The days dragged aimlessly. Then down 
the river in a little boat came Chang Yen 
Mao with Detring, the German commis- 
sioner of customs. Chang Yen Mao had 
decided to accept the advice of his friend. 


* They had come to ask Bert Hoover to take 


to England an option on the Kai Ping coal 
mines, and if possible to sell it toan English 
company which would develop the prop- 
erty under the protection of the Allies. 
Already the Russians and Japanese were 
marching upon the mines with the inten- 
tion of seizing them. There was need for 
haste. But the interests of China must be 
guarded. Chinese must share equally 


with the foreigners the ownership and 
control of the company; Chinese must be 
on the board of directors, and the central 
offices of the company must be in China. 
“It is to be a Chinese company,” said 
(Continued on page 72) 
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How Will 
You Have 
Your 
Roses? 
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N selecting roses for 
the garden it is fas- 
cinating to have 
many types and 
colors, although profes- 
sional gardeners usually 
maintain that each type 
needs a bed to itself and 
that each color is also 
better alone, to obtain 
the full effect. More- 
over, a mixture of roses 
with other flowers is 
somewhat frowned upon. 
These rules are perhaps 
wisely followed for the 
average rose garden, but 
there are some charming 
exceptions! Who has 
not seen hedges of roses 
of two colors enchant- 
ingly blended? And one 
who has seen walls cov- 
ered with snowy chero- 
kees punctuated every 
six feet or so with crim- 
son ragged robins_ will 
not be likely to forget the 
sight. Equally pictur- 
esque in the garden—es- 
ecially close to a flag, 
brick or even wooden 
walk—are ragged robins 
quaintly flanked with 
fleur-de-lis, for the 
ragged robin with its 
showery petals is essen- 
tially a rose grown for 
garden effect rather than 
a flower to cut for the 
house. 

Another point. in 
choosing roses is to re- 
member that the foliage 
lasts longer than the 
blossom. In_ general, 
roses are divided into 
two classes or types, ac- 
cording to their bloom- 
ing season. One type 
blooms for a period but 
once in a season, and the 
other blooms intermit- 
tently. A cherokee is an 
example of the kind that 
blooms only once a year, 
while many tea roses 
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bloom almost. continu 
ously until winter 

As roses can be used to 
secure either formal or 
informal effects in the 
garden, both climbers 
and bush roses will be 
sought for the dignity of 
leaf and flower, fragrance 





























and that riot of color so 
glorious on a summer 
day. 

As to the _ practical 
side of planting roses, 
the best position is an 
eastern or southern slope 
protected from wind. 
Some shade is beneficial. 
Indeed, it is interesting 
to note the depth of color 
that a rose will develop 
in a semi-shaded situa- 
tion compared with the 
same rose placed in a 
sunnier spot. All roses 
do best in a deep rich 
clay loam, the California 
adobe being excellent. 
Success depends upon 
careful preparation of 
the ground, followed by 
proper pruning and soil 


; : cultivation. Any relia- 
Here are roses left to their own freedom and graceful devices Ae feel sie ete cull 
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will outline ail the re- 
quirements if no experi- 
enced grower is available 
for advice. Teas and 
hybrid teas may _ be 
planted as close as 
eighteen inches if in- 
tended to bear choice 
roses, but hybrid _per- 

etuals need more room. 
“he latter are very hardy 
and of rapid growth. 
Hardiest of all for hedge 
purposes are the rugosas. 

Training the rose in 
the way it should go isa 
delightfuloccupation. In 
general, pruning encour- 
ages growth. Those in- 
clined to hang bac! can 
actually be forced ahead 
with pruning, while the 
overgrown bush may be 
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The Aladdin System Scientifically Prepares the Materials 
and Conserves the Labor. You Can Save 18% on the Cost 
of the Lumber and 30% on the Cost of the Labor 


Certified records of thousands of Aladdin Homebuilders in every State prove these statements. 
You can prove these statements for yourself, for there is an Aladdin Home near you wherever you 














live. Fourteen years’ success of the Aladdin System of construction have firmly established its 
many advantages. THE LUMBER THAT’S WASTED COSTS JUST AS MUCH AS THE 
LUMBER THAT’S USED. The only possible way to reduce present high prices of lumber and 
labor is to save the usual waste. The Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to 
be nailed in place.. Waste of lumber is reduced to less than 2%. Cost of labor is reduced 30%. 
One man will do in six days, with Aladdin Materials, what it requires ten days to accomplish with- 
out Aladdin’s System. 


Shortage of Materials Everywhere 


Writing in the New York Herald, John C. Howell says, ‘Even a normal building program in 1920 
will experience difficulty in having orders for building material filled on demand. The building 
material scarcity will have a serious effect in retarding the development of a program at all com- 
mensurate with the building requirements.” 


Before You Build—Be Sure of Getting Complete Shipment 
of Materials 


Lumber stocks were never so low as at present. Nails are practically impossible to secure in most 
communities. Orders for doors and other mill work are six to twelve months behind delivery dates. 
Many towns have a glassfamine. Lath are about impossible to secure and going up in price regularly 
And nearly all other items are difficult to obtain. This will cost millions of dollars to those who 
build this year in delays on the job. The man who plans to build will probably suffer, unless he 
secures a guarantee of delivery of complete materials. 


Aladdin Shipments Overcome All Difficulty. You Are 
Protected by a Guarantee 


Upon receipt of your order you will receive a bona fide guarantee of complete shipment of all ma- 
terials required to build the Aladdin Home you purchase. Where else can you get such a guarantee 
of prompt, complete and satisfactory shipment of all materials? 


Bungalows, Dwellings, Garages, Summer Cottages 


The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message for you. Amongst its pages, profusely illustrated in 
colors, leading home designs are represented to you. Aladdin houses are cut-to-fit as_ follows: 
Lumber, millwork, flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, 
hardware, locks, nails, paints, varnishes. Aladdin’s ’Dollar- 
a-Knot guarantee is proof of the high quality. Knotless lumber, 
the purest and clearest that ever came out of the forest, is 
the kind that is used in Aladdin Homes. This is evidenced 
by our famous Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee, which has now been 
in effect for over four years. The highest grade paints, hard- 
ware, doors, windows, millwork, etc., are all included. This 
material is shipped to you ina sealed box- -car, complete, ready 
toerect. Safe arrivalin perfect condition is guaranteed. Send 
today for a copy of the 100-page book, Aladdin Homes No.zo19. 


The Aladdin Co. 
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left alone, except for cutting away dead 
wood and ingrowing branches, after the 
blooming season is over. Rose trees 
are the products of the nursery man’s 
art, rather than the effect of pruning. 
With climbing roses only weak branches 
need to be pruned and the tips shortened 
to keep the blossoms within reach and the 
vine within desired limits. 

To train the climbing rose one may 
choose a wire fence or wire netting tacked 
to fence posts, a wooden lattice work, a 
trellis or rose frame or a pergola. Ladders, 
between French doors, against a house 


Roses have a decorative importance all their own, whether clambering over a wall 
or attaining a roof 






are very popular and the arch just over 
the door of the cottage or colonial en- 
trance is exceedingly cosy and attractive. 
Roses combined with the rustic are charm- 
ing, and so the frame arbor or sum. 
mer house built of rough bark-covered 
branches should have consideration by the 
trellis builder. ‘The first essential of a 
pergola is that it lead somewhere.” An 
attractive objective for the rose-covered 
pergola is a sun dial, bird bath, fountain, 
garden pool, seat, summer-house porch 
or another flower garden! 

Marion BRrownFl) Lp. 





Fresh Figs in 
Many Guises 


RESH ripe figs are one of the products 

in which the fortunate ones living 
within easy distance of the Pacific Coast 
may indulge, while to dwellers in many 
sections of the east this fruit is a rare or 
totally unknown luxury. 

Fresh figs may appear at any meal 
during the day and be sure of a welcome. 
When cooked, a tart fruit juice, a spice, or 
a little ginger should be added to give the 
proper amount of tang. 

The following recipes illustrate the 
wide range of this most versatile and 
delicious product of the West. 


Fics 1n Syrup—Boil 1 cup of sugar and 
34 cup of water for 5 minutes. Add 1 
dozen whole figs and % cup of crystallized 
ginger cut in pieces. * Conk slowly until 
figs are tender but not broken. Serve 
cold. 

BaKED Fics—Place 1 dozen large figs 
in an earthen dish. Pour a little water 
round them and bake slowly 30 minutes, 


then add the /Brated rind and juice of 1 
orange and % cup of sugar. Bake until 
tender. Serve cold with w hipped cream. 


Jetuep Fics wirn ALMonps—Boil 114 
cups each of sugar and water for 10 
minutes. Add 1 dozen large figs and 
cook until tender but not broken. Into 
each fig stick 6 roasted almonds and 
place in a serving dish. Dissolve 1 
tablespoon of softened gelatine with the 
boiling syrup. Add the juice of % a 
lemon and pour over the figs. Set aside 
until firm and cold. 


ScALLoPED Fics—Arrange alternate 
layers of sliced figs and crumbs in a 
greased baking dish, sprinkling each 
layer of figs with a little brown sugar. 
Over all pour the juice of an orange, dot 
with bits of butter and bake until brown. 
Serve hot with cream or a pudding sauce. 

Fic Fittrnc—Cook 4 cups of chopped 
figs and % cup of water until soft and 
smooth. “Add % cup of sugar and the 
juice of % a lemon and cook until thick. 
Cool and add % cup of chopped walnuts. 
Use as filling for cake, pie or tarts. 

Fic AND ORANGE SAucE—Cook 2 cups 
of chopped figs and 1 cup of water for 


10 minutes. Add % cup of sugar and the 
juice and grated rind of 1 large orange. 
Cook until thick, cool, add % cup of 
finely chopped almonds and serve on ice 
cream. 


Fic Conserve—Peel 4 pounds of figs 
and cut them in pieces. Add 3% cup each 
of orange and lemon juice, grated rind of 
I orange, I cup of chopped raisins and 4 
cups of sugar. Cook slowly until thick, 
add 2 cups of nuts broken in pieces and 
cook 5 minutes. Pour into sterilized 
glasses and seal when cold. 


PickLED Fics—Boil 2 cups of vinegar, 
2 pounds of brown sugar, 2 tablespoons 
stick cinnamon and % tablespoon of 
whole cloves 15 minutes. Add 6 pounds 
of figs, a few at a time if necessary, and 
cook until tender but not broken. Store 
in a sterilized crock. 


SpiceD Fics—Peel and chop 5 pounds 
of figs. Add 5 cups of sugar, 1 cup each 
of water and vinegar, 1 tablespoon 
ground cloves and 2 tablespoons ground 
cinnamon. Cook slowly until _ thick, 
pour into sterilized glasses and seal when 
cold. Hester ConkLIn and 

PAULINE PARTRIDGE. 
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Sleeping in Mid Air 


AS enterprising apartment-house owner 
has turned the roof of his building into 
a huge outdoor sleeping-room. Under the 
sky, five stories above the great city, 
where the night air is clear and crispy a 

half hundred people are accommodated 
with numerous minature tents, as seen 
herewith, weather-proof enclosures for 
single and double beds. Side curtains can 
be drawn, giving privacy, or pulled aside 
for free circulation of air. Roofs a:= also 
adjustable, so that if the occupant wishes 
to study the stars, the canvas cin be 
turned back by merely pulling a string. 
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How should an electric iron be made 
to best fit women’s needs? Here’s a 
question that none can answer better 
tharr women themselves. That’s why 
in producing this brand-new iron, as 
an improvement upon the six-pound 
Westinghouse Electric Iron previously 
on the market, Westinghouse enlisted 
the co-operation of women. 

How heavy should an iron be? 
How should the handle be shaped? 
How should the cord be attached? 
These and other important points were 
settled not by men —not by engineers 
—but by women who use irons. 


For example, it was found that 
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women remove the plug from an elec- 
tric iron in three or four ways. 
The result is a plug that can be easily 
taken out in any one of these ways. 

Women determined how the nose of 
the iron should be pointed, the better 
to iron tucks and gathers. 

Women determined that the edge of 
the iron should be beveled, the better 
to look directly down on the work. 

Women determined what should be 
the shape and the finish. 

The weight of this new iron is six 
and one-half pounds. It’s sold by light 
and power companies, electrical, de- 
partment and hardware stores. 


Westinghouse Electric Ware also includes Toaster-Stove, Turnover Toaster, Percolators, 
Curling Iron, Warming Pad, Cozy Glow and various other electric conveniences. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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LECTRIC UTILITIES FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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New York. 
Dear Eprtor: 

Notes garnered at the summer races 
point with unerring judgment to the 
autumn mode; so, when | counsel you to 
buy a satin frock, in black, midnight blue 
or wood brown, I speak with authority 
and give good advice. 

And now that the matter of fabric and 
color is settled, we will turn to that all- 
important question of /igne. It remains 
straight and simple, rather on the chemise 
type, or it drapes itself over the hips svelte 
and clinging, emphasizing the boyish, 
uncorseted figure to which Paris still re- 
mains true. At one of the fashionable 
after-the-theatre dancing clubs, I recently 
saw a movie star of the first magnitude 
garbed in one of the long-waisted, ex- 
travagantly simple affairs which Paris 
calls Egyptienne, but my history-loving 
mind, coupled with my fashion experience, 
harked back to the suits of armor worn 
in the middle ages and I rejoiced that I 
might give to SUNSET this news ahead of 
the fashion magazines—“Moyen Age for 
the Fall Frocks.” 

The only style authorities who seem to 
be absolutely sure of themselves for the 
fall are the bootmakers. They are com- 
mencing to exhibit their fall models and 
assure me that from these models, even 
as late as the beginning of the new year 
1921, there will be no deviation. They 
have accepted the French silhouette, 
modified. They agree that the short 
vamp is preferable in comfort and beauty 
to the long lizard-like vamps which they 
tried to force upon the American women 
only a short year ago, but they insist that 
the French stubby toes are not desirable 
for the American foot; so they have held 
to the French short vamp and pointed 
the toes a bit. And as for the Parisienne’s 
love of straps and buckles, well, there are 
straps and buckles rampant, as the illus- 
trations I have made for you will prove. 

A combination of leathers and colors 
in one pair of boots or pumps seems most 
desirable. The lower parts are made of 
kid skin, the upper part of buckskin. One 
smart bootmaker showed me a pair of 
boots very high both as to distance and 

rice. The lower parts were of shining 
lack patent leather, the upper part of 
cloth known as vesting, in silver gray 
with tiny figures brocaded in old 
blue, and round the top of these 
high, high boots was a cuff of black 
patent leather. All the 
stitching, even that on 
the heels, was done with 
heavy white silk thread 
by hand. Summing up 
the situation, footwear 
should be fancy, with 
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buckles and straps. Boots must be high, 
reaching well toward the knee. Black 
patent leather leads, with gray, bronze 
and coco brown coming in the order 
named. Vamps must be brief, toes 
pointed and heels high. 

The lowering price crusade seems to 
have struck the fur market with a whole- 
sale and wholesome bang. Scarves of 
stone marten—one or two skins, which 
have been the success of the season, ap- 
pearing in the best society and even lord- 
ing it over the exclusive Russian sable 
scarves—opened the season selling at 
sixty-five dollars a skin. Today the iden- 
tical quality may be bought at forty dol- 
lars, and I predict that at the time you 
are reading this the same skins may be 
bought as low as thirty-five dollars. 


Hudson Bay sable coats for fall delivery - 


are offered at much lower prices than last 
season. 

One smart house, noted for its tailor- 
ing, is advertising to take a limited num- 
ber of orders for tailored suits, made to 
order, for $125—about half their usual 
price. Another house with an_ inter- 
national reputation which has hitherto 
merely made announcements, disdaining 
to mention prices, is out with a millinery 
advertisement which smacks of depart- 
ment-store methods. It would seem that 
the era of high prices is on the wane. 

There is a bathing fashion which 
started with Palm Beach and has traveled 
up the seaboard to Newport and Bar Har- 
bor which will interest those of the west- 
ern coast—swimming suits or dresses of 
chiffon velvet. It sounds luxurious, as if 
one must keep in mind the time-honored 
advice, “Hang your clothes on a hickory 
limb and don’t go near the water.” I 
was surprised to see how well these suits 
took to the water. One emerges resem- 
bling a seal. Need I suggest that velvet 
will make an ideal swimming suit for 
Pacific Coast resorts? 

Chiffon velvet will give a good account 
of itself in the fall fashions. There is no 
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hint of it yet, but you will see wh n the 
fall imports have come over. 

Really, at this time of the yea-, one 
should write a fashion letter wit the 
ouija board—so many things can h ippen 
between now and the autumn open ngs— 
but I still pin my faith to velvet, anc satin 
of course for the early season. 

At the moment, the wholesale mi! liners 
are all for seasonable millinery—h:ts of 
airy fabrics, because the days are \varm, 
and what do we see on the Avenue? Hats 
of duvetyne, ciered satin or taffeta! The 
Goddess of Fashion was ever tickle, 
Some wise person has said that woman, 
since the beginning of the era when she 
realized that Eve’s fig leaf was not really 
clothes and had no fashion element, has 
been inconstant and inconsistent, realiz- 
ing that there was no charm in sameness; 
that while consistency may be a jewel it 
is deadly uninteresting if pursued relent- 
lessly in fashions, and from then down to 
the last moment of now, she has con- 
stantly changed, depending upan_ her 
very fickleness for her charm. 

A tour of the fashionable summering 
resorts reveals lace in the ascendency; 
black, beige or white is used for tea 
frocks and dancing gowns. You will re- 
member I predicted this when I found 
that Callot’s dancing gowns of Chantilly 
lace were the vogue in Paris in the spring. 
To this has been added chiffon in plain 
tones, but chiffon decidedly takes second 
place to lace. 

The accessories after the fact (the fact 
being the gowns, parasols, hats, fans, 
bows on the slippers) are particularly 
captivating. 

Four new models in evening wraps 
have come over from Paris, and they are 
even more sumptuous than the wraps of 
this season. White moufflon fur trims 
every one; great up-standing collars al- 
most reach to the eyes, and with the wide 
openings for the arms trimmed all round 
and to a depth of about ten inches with 
the fur give the effect of light warmth 
and much luxuriousness. All are either 
elaborately embroidered or trimmed with 
applied flowers cut from indescribable 
brocade. Black or purple are the colors, 
the linings of chiffon over shimmering 
satin. While the silhouette is slender, it 
is achieved by swathing rather than by 
scantiness of fabric. One wrap of black 
charmeuse is embroidered with silver 
moons like the reincarnation of Omar’s 
“Moon, moon, moon of 
my delight.” This wrap 
is draped over henna- 
colored chiffon, a rather 
startling, but artistic and 
delectable, color ‘comb:na- 
tion. THE Fasuionisr. 
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How famous Movie ftars 
Keep their Hair heautifu 
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se of WATKINS MULSI , Bi R / : nly is the use of 
NUT OIL SHAMPOO - | ‘ " * V I SIFIED 
es ° . bi Wat ms : MABEL NORMAND 
, a as - Of : 4 “T never knew that a 
shampoo could be 
delightful untillused 
WATKINS MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL SHAM- 
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EAP LEM ARTI a I i 8 Bean ts ence 


ROPER SHAM POOING is what makes beautiful hair. 
It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 


Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it 


aliz- ~ Poway acuison J} beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The 
ess; ey Fics wares free alkali, in ordinary soap, soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
el it uem Nat ellah I atl brittle and ruins it. This is why the leading motion picture stars, 
ent- ig a pple theatrical people, and discriminating women use 
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IF 
COCOANUT 
SHAMPOO 


This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
cannot possibly injure, and doesnot dry the scalp 
LILLIAN WALKER or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
“It keeps my hair use it. 
looking its best, and is 
easy to use.” Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair 
with water andrubitin. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff 
and excess oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, 
and has the appearance of being much thicker and 
heavier thanitis. Itleaves the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy, and easy to manage. 
You can get Watkins Mutsiriep Cocoanut 
Ou, SHAMPOO at any drugstore. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for months. 
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oat Wcaniie Splendid for Children 
MULSIFIED COo- 

COANUT OIL 

SHAMPOO «very 

beneficial to my 

hair. It is a fine 

shampoo 


—— MULSIFIED —— 
COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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GILBERT 


RADIUM CLOCKS 


Time in sight 
—day or night 


You Icam how 
useful a clock can 
be when you own 
a GILBERT 
Radium alarm. 
Tells the time all 
the time. Look 
for the name 
GILBERT on the 
dial. 

















William L. Gilbert Clock Company 


Makers of Good Clocks for Over One Hundred Years 


Dept. S 


WINSTED, 


CONNECTICUT 

















The Making of 
Herbert Hoover 


(Continued from page 65) 


Chang Yen Mao, and explained his con- 
ditions while Detring translated. 

“All right. Put that in writing,” ‘er- 
bert Hoover said. Chang gravely dic- 
tated his conditions; the control of the 
company to be shared equally by Ch nese 
and foreigners, Chinese on the boar.] of 
directors, the central offices of the «om- 
pany to be in China. Herbert Ho: ver, 
unscrewing his fountain pen, signed the 
memorandum, and Chang added his n ime 
in strokes of India ink. The folded ps pers 
were stowed in an inside pocket of the 
blue serge coat, and Chang Yen Mao and 
Detring went back to Tien-Tsin. 

The kaleidoscope in the hands of ch:ince 
had turned again, the future had anew pat- 
tern. Herbert Hoover sailed for Lon on, 
not asa young mining engineer whose \\ ork 
had been ended by the Boxer troubles but 
as a fledgling financier with valuable :min- 
ing properties in his breast pocket. Mr. 
Moreing received him with respect and 
heard him with growing enthusi:sm. 
Bewick, Moreing was not an exploiting 
company but a company that hand led 
and developed actual mining properties; 
however, its connected and subsidiary 
companies were in the heart of interna- 
tional finance. Chang Yen Mao’s option 
and memorandum were the center of con- 
ferences in offices and banks. A holding 
company was organized to buy it, capital- 
ize and re-sell it. A second company 
sprang into existence to purchase it and 
float the stock on the market. The Chi- 
nese Engineering and Mining Company, 
Ltd., a subsidiary company to Bewick, 
Moreing, took over the actual develop- 
ment of the mines and Herbert Hoover 
returned to China as its general manager 
with a crumb from the financial feast— 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of stock in 
the company. 


The Fly in the Ointment 


He began his work confidently and hap- 
pily. At last he had a free hand in the 
development of those mines so long en- 
tangled in the baffling web of subtle Chi- 
nese evasions. He was working for Euro- 
peans and it was the period in minirg 
development when American engineers 
were coming into their own. London, the 
center of the world’s mining industry, 
was depending on proved American enter- 
prise, initiative and resourcefulness in «ll 
the corners of the earth; the energy of tl:e 
white man, intensified by i its conflict w! 
the wilderness of the American continen 
had turned back upon itself like a wave 
and was giving new force to the current: 
of world commercialism. American qu:! 
ties of mind and character, the qualities 
that were Herbert Hoover’s, had w 
recognition and respect; the Kai Fi 
mines were his to develop and direct. 

The old mines leaped into new |)" 
American machinery and methods w: 
installed, tunnels driven, railroads bu: 
The coal poured from the earth into lo 
trains of box-cars and roared down chu 
into the maws of waiting ships. 
American wage-system and Americ 
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Like water seeking its own level. 

The most insistent demand for Hood Cord Tires 
comes from those sections of the country where 
conditions encourage motorists to the most ex- 
tended use of their cars. 

Even in California—with its limitless miles of 
wonderful roads and its 365-day motoring 


season— 
You can put on a set of Hood Cord Tires today— 


And forget them for a year. 
Any Hood Dealer—at the sign of the Red Man— 
can supply you. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Watertown, Mass. 


The Sign of a Hood Dealer 
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Stark-Inland Rings 
always fit the piston 


Stark-Inland One-Piece Piston Rings fit 
snugly even in cylinders that are out of 
round. 


This is possible because Stark-Inland 
Rings are cut spirally in one piece. They 
uncoil as wear occurs adapting them- 
selves to the needs of the engine of 
which they form a part. 


No oil or compression can leak thru 
Stark-Inland Rings because they have no 
gaps. They form a gas-tight, oil-tight 
joint between the piston and the cylinder 
walls. 


Because Stark-Inlands are made in one 
piece, they are easy to install.’ Their 
construction also lessens the danger of 
their breaking, and insures unusually 
long service without care or attention. 


If you have never put new rings in your 
engine or if it is operating poorly, have it 
equipped with Stark-Inland piston rings. 
The increase in its efficiency will sur- 
prise you. 


Stark-Inland Machine Works 
1637 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Canadian Offices 
Sterling Bank Bldg., Winnipeg 


kK STARK -*K 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 











book-keeping wiped out the ancient cus. 
toms of coolie communism and official 
graft. And all this was but the beginning; 
larger plans and larger grew before the 
imagination of the new general manager 
of the Chinese Engineering and Mining 
Company, Ltd. 

But Chang Yen Mao was perturbed, 
He consulted anxiously with his voung 
friend. The directors of the conipany 
were meeting in London, on the other side 
of the world. The Chinese directors had 
no voice in their decisions. When were 
the terms of the memorandum to be car- 
ried out? When were the central | flices 
to be in China? 

The foreign powers had not held C |inese 
territory, as had been feared. The Dow- 
ager Empress still ruled the Empir: from 
the labyrinths of the Forbidden Cit) , and 
her eyes rested coldly on her former | :vor- 
ite, Chang Yen Mao. Had he sold ‘0 the 
hated foreigners the mines she had viven 
into his care? 

It was true that Chang Yen Ma: and 
his Chinese friends were making profit 
from the mines. It was true that they 
had gained greatly in money by the or- 
ganization of the new company. But 
there was more than money invol\ed in 
this matter; there was Chinese honor and 
Chinese pride and the career of the coolie 
lad who had won to a high place by the 
Dragon Throne. Already a year had gone 
by and where were the promises mide to 
him when he had listened to Detring’s 
advice? Chang Yen Mao was calm but 
in his eyes a failing hope begged reassur- 
ance. 

The blow fell suddenly with the ar- 
rival of two young Belgians sent out from 
London in response to Chang’s protests. 
Belgian and German interests had bought 
out English and Chinese stockholders in 
the Chinese Engineering and Mining 
Company; Belgians and Germans now 
held control and the terms of the memo- 
randum would not be carried out. The 
Board of Directors repudiated the original 
agreement. The memorandum would 
not hold in law because the paper on 
which it was written was not attached to 
the paper on which the option was written. 
Therefore, legally, the memorandum was 
was not part of the option. The control 
and ownership of the mines remained en- 
tirely in foreign hands. 

Herbert Hoover went out to struggle 
in the western way with an implacable 
fact. Nothing could be done. The Board 
of Directors persisted in its cold refusal 
to carry out the terms of the memorandum 
which he had taken to London. He re- 
signed the managership of the Chinese 
Engineering and Mining Company, and 
planned to go home. 


The Rest of the World 


Twenty-seven years old, a successful 
mining engineer well-known to mining 
men of all the world. Bewick, Moreing 
had offered him a junior partnership, and 
a little later Lou Henry was searching 
London for a small house that could be 
made a home-center for his journeys. 

Two years of work, that twice again 
had taken him round the whole curve of 
the earth. He knew now the mines of 
Burmah, of Siberia, of Africa. Back in 
Stanford, undergraduates in the ciass- 
rooms he had known thrilled to the know! 
edge that Herbert Hoover, a Stav/ord 
man, was the highest-salaried ming 
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N asite of more than six hundred acres in the 

Cty of Los Angeles, this Company is now 
compieting the construction of a model industrial 
community. 


There, under the white Californian sunshine, great 
factories rear upward toward the sky; nearby, hun- 
dreds of workmen’s homes likewise are rising. 


Already there is in daily operation an immense tire 
mznufactory, soon to be reinforced by a cotton mill 
wnerein our own raw materials will be spun and 
woven into fabric. 

Los Angeles thus joins Akron, Ohio,Goodyear, Conn., 
Toronto and Bowmanville, Canada, Goodyear and 
Litchfield, Arizona, in an effort that now spans the 
continent. 






Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


hat Spans the Contin 





The sum of this effort, as it applics to better tire con- 
struction, is scrupulously carried into every phase of 
the manufacture of Goodyear Cord Tires. 

On our rubber and cotton plantations, in our weaving 
mills and in our factories, the common aim is the 
accomplishment of that quality which protects our 
good name. 

Today the results of this endeavor are seen in the 
capacity of Goodyear Cord Tires to deliver a kind 
of performance unapproached in any earlier type 
of tire. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conserva- 
tion service behind them afford uncommon satis- 
faction, more people ride on Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind. 


CODE YEAR 


CORD TIRES 
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Never a corn 





on millions of feet nowadays 


Do you know that millions 
of people who use Blue-jay 
keep entirely free from corns? 

If a corn appears it is ended 
by atouch. A Blue-jay plaster 
or a drop of liquid Blue-jay is 
applied. 

The corn pain stops. Soon 
the whole corn loosens and 
comes out. 

The method is scientific. It 
is gentle, easy, sure. Old-time 
harsh treatments are supplant- 
ed by it with everyone who 
knows it. 


It is made by a world-famed 
laboratory, which every phy- 
sician respects. 

It is now applied to some 
20 million corns a year. You 
can see that corn troubles are 
fast disappearing. 

Then why pare corns and 
keep them? Why use methods 
which are out-of-date? 

Try this new-day method. 
See what it does to one corn. 
You will never forget its quick 
and gentle action. Your drug- 
gist sells Blue-jay. 


BB Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 
BAUER & BLACK Chicago NewYork Toronto 


BABIES LOVE 
| MRS. WINSLOW'S SYRUP 


The Infants’ and Children’s Regulator 


Pleasant to give—pleasant to 
take. Guaranteed purely veg- 
etable and absolutely harmless. 
It quickly overcomes colic, 
diarrhoea, flatulency and 
other like disorders. 
The open published § 
formula appears on 
every label. 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


















Superwomen 

of all ages have lured thru the magic 
of their exquisite tresses. 

You, too, can acquire their charm by a 
daily brushing with a Mermaid Hair Brush. 
The Removable Rubber Cushion simplifies washing 
and sterilizing. 

At all drug and department stores—$1.50 and up. 


THE MONARCH BRUSH CO., Troy, N. Y. 








engineer of his years in the world. At 
twenty-eight he was honored in his pro- 
fession, rich enough for his moderate 
needs, and looking forward to the rapidly 
approaching time when he would be free 
to leave the game of money-making for- 
ever. He was surrounded by men to 
whom millions of dollars were the counters 
with which they played the gigantic game 
of the world’s finance, but he had no am- 
bition to become a millionaire. His in- 
terest was still in his work of actual min- 
ing, in the development of mines, * heir 
organization and efhcient production. 
Four hundred thousand dollars was the 
mark at which he would stop making 
money. That sum, which five \ cars 
earlier would have dazzled him, appe ired 
moderate enough now; it was inde d a 
small sum compared to the amount: ke 
handled in his work. But it would insure 
the safety and ample comfort of hin self 
and his family, and to accumulate 1 ore 
would be foolish. His tastes and Lou 
Henry’s were simple compared to t jose 
of the people they knew. They carec. for 
friends, but not for society. ‘Their hme 
was a pleasant place through w iich 


| flowed most of the drift of Americans 


l 


| passing through London, but their | ng- 


lish friends protested that they did not 
cultivate the right people in the sc cial 
world. He was indeed, as Lou Henry 


| playfully said, a perfect bear to peuple 


| he didn’t like. 





They agreed that living 
was too full of real interest to be wasted 
on anyone who did not give them some- 
thing real. 


Blissful Ignorance 


Altogether he was a happy man, vigor- 
ously alive in a happy world, when he 
went as usual to his office that morning 
after Boxing Day in 1902. The flavor of 
the holiday mood was still in his spirit. 
The afternoon before, he had gone with 
Lou Henry and Mr. and Mrs. Rowe, with 
their children, to a Christmas pantomime 
and there had been a supper later in the 
warmth of a crackling fire and the glow 


| of the candles of the Christmas tree. 
| Rowe had been a genial host, and the 


children, rumpled and rosy with the ex- 
citement of such late hours, had wakened 
in him the emotion that children always 
touched. It was a buried memory of his 
own lonely childhood, and an aching pity 
for it, perhaps, that sought to give other 


| children all that he had missed. Or per- 








haps it was the appeal of their little funny 
ways and their ignorance of harsh things. 
He did not analyze it, he only felt a 
warmth and tenderness toward children. 
He thought of Rowe’s children as he 
went up in the lift to Bewick, Moreing’s 
offices, and behind that thought was an 
image of Rowe himself. An able: man, 
respected and trusted in The City and 
relied upon by Moreing, the senior part- 
ner. Bewick had long been only a name 
to the company; after Moreing, Rowe was 
the man oldest in the company’s service. 
He had been in the offices for ten years. 
and was responsible for office and finan- 
cial management, as Herbert Hoover was 
responsible for the technical development 
of the properties managed by the firm. 
The lingering impression left by the 
children and the pleasant relaxation f.l- 
lowing a holiday took him into Row:«’s 
office with a morning greeting on his lips. 
The office was empty, and leaving it /1¢ 
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Tread Patented 
Center tread smooth, 
with suction cups to 
firmly grasp wet as- 
phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in dirt. 





33,000 Miles 
The Crawford Auto Co. 
of El Paso, Texas, report 
33,000 miles on a Miller 
Cord. Of this, 13,000 
miles was on country 
roads. We would like to 
know if any tire of any 
make has ever matched 
that record. 


THE MILLER RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 


Also makers of Miller Inner 
Tubes, red and gray, built 
layer on layer, by the same 
skill used in making surgeons’ 
gloves. 











How We Doubled 


Miller Mileage 


Miller Tire mileage has been more 
than doubled in the past few years. The 
cost-per-mile has been more than cut 
in two. 

Yet Miller treads 
proved that they still outwear the tires. 
Miller Tires come to us with treads in- 
tact after 25,000-mile records. 

As a result, Miller Tires have become 
They are everywhere dis- 
users, 


have been so im- 


the sensation. 
cussed. Thousands of 
after years of comparison, have adopted 


large tire 


the Millers exclusively. 
The demand for Miller 
past five years has multiplied 20-fold. 


A 24-Year Tire 


The Miller factory has for 24 
specialized in fine rubber. It leads the 
products, including 


Tires in the 


years 


vorld in some such 
surgeons’ gloves. 

Ten years ago they 
perience to building a super-grade tire. 
And the facts above will show how they’ve 


applied this ex- 


succeeded. 
Miller Methods 
The Miller factory keeps 250 tires con- 
stantly running under observation. 


Miller Tires 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Every 


tire that excels or that disappoints is ex- 

amined. And a lesson is taught by each. 
Every tire is signed and recorded. Some 
back with amazing records, some 


come 
have fallen down. For many years our 
experts have studied out the reasons. 

We spend $1,000 daily just to watch 
materials. We com- 


constant use with 


and test tires and 
pare Miller Tires in 
five of our leading rivals. 

Thus, step by step, we have found 
ways to add mileage. Since 1914 Miller 
Tires have been bettered by more than 


100 per cent. 


Saves Millions 


These improvements have cost us some 
millions of dollars. Again and again vast 
equipment had to be abandoned. Our re- 
search work is costly. And we wear out 
1,000 tires per year in our factory tests. 

But this added mileage will save Miller 
Tire users over $60,000,000 this year. 

Such tires deserve a_ test. Compare 
them with the tires you use. See on your 
own car what these modern tires can do. 

In buying a new car get these new-grade 
tires and watch them. Twenty makers now 
equip with Millers without extra cost. 


Fabrics 


The Most Talked-About Tires in America 


California Branches: 
OAKLAND 
2316 Eroadway 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Market and Van Ness Avenue 


LOS ANGELES 
1233-35 South Hope Street 
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FRESH LINEN EVERY DAY 





EAR all the clean clothes you like! Bulging 

hampers of soiled things are swiftly washed and 
easily wrung on washday by the tireless A-BC Electric 
Laundress. 

Some electric washers lift, dip, squeeze and rinse the fab- 
rics in a tub of sudsy water. Others rock the fabrics,tossing 
them back and forth. Both ways have their advantages. 

The ABC Electric Laundress does both—is doubly 
capable! Washing by a combination of these two good 
methods assures the extraction of all dirt—swiftly, 
gently, carefully, without chemicals, without wash- 
board wear. 

A patented mechanism effects this double washing 
action, so quietly that only the churn of the water is 
audible, so smoothly that one’s hand upon the tub can- 
not detect the frequent change of motion within. 


Simple, sturdy, time-tried, built by pioneer makers and 
long endorsed by Good Housekeeping Institute, this 
ABC Electric Laundress offers the advantages of two 
washers in one, for the price of one! 


Write for booklet, ‘The A-B-C of Washday,’”’ 

and location of a dealer who will gladly 

demonstrate and name convenient terms. 
ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY + PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Pioneer and leading makers of power washers 








ys E » 
There is a 50% 
oversize motor 
and a reversible, 
swinging, electric 
wringer. Choice of 
copper or rust-rTe- 
sisting, galvanized 
iron tub, maple 
or zine cylinder 


This pictures the 
A-B-C Electric 
Laundress that 
washes two ways 
at once. All 
moving parts are 
safely housed in a 
handsome metal 
case of soft gray 














said idly to Rowe’s secretary, “‘Where’s 
Mr. Rowe this morning?” 

She looked up in surprise. “Mr. Rowe 
has left town, sir. To be gone for some 
time, he said.” 

He went on into his own office slightly 
puzzled. Odd that Rowe had not men- 
tioned the trip to him. A family matter 

erhaps. Someone suddenly taken ill. 
Fre would call Mrs. Rowe and ask if he 
could offer any help. He gave the num- 
ber and began opening his letters. A 
moment later he was trying to talk to a 
sobbing, incoherent voice that sent over 
the wire only a sensation of anguish nd 
tragedy. Mrs. Rowe seemed unable ¢ ven 
to understand his eagerness to help er, 
or his sympathy. “I'll send Mrs Hox ver 
over at once,” he said, and called his own 
home. 

“Something seems to be terribly wrong 
over at the Rowe’ s. Mrs. Rowe wants 
you, I think.” 

“ll go over right away, Bert.” 

“Tf there’s anything I can do, call ne. 
I'll stay here until I hear from you.’ 

When Lou Henry’s voice reached | im 
again over the wire it was shaken «nd 
mystified. “I can’t understand \'rs. 
Rowe at all, Bert. She is in some terrible 
trouble, hysterical, and wouldn’t talk to 
me. She gave me a sealed letter for you 
and tried to say something about \Ir. 
Rowe’s telling her not to give it to you 
now but she couldn’t help it.” 

“Send it down at once by messenger.” 


Disaster 


An hour later he read the letter. Then 
he pressed the button under the edge of 
his desk, rose and put his hands deep in 
his pockets. He found that his secretary 
had entered and that he was looking at 
her without seeing her. He told her to 
send for the chief of the accountants that 
audited Bewick, Moreing’s books, and 
then he walked to the window ahd stood 
gazing out. The Bewick, Moreing com- 
pany, that had seemed as solid as the 

ank of England, was ruined. Rowe had 
looted it and fled. Seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars had vanished with him into 
thin air. Rowe had made the point in his 
confession that the firm was not legally 
responsible; he had borrowed money on 
its securities, he had forged its name to 
documents, but the law could not hold 
the company guilty of his acts. Never- 
theless, the company was morally re- 
sponsible for money obtained on its credit 
and by one of its own partners. 

Seven hundred thousand dollars. The 
other partners, older men than he, richer 
men, could perhaps stand their share of 
the loss. His own share of it would wipe 
out everything he had. All that he had 
earned and saved in six years’ hard work. 
His home in California, the security for 
the future that he had built round him- 
self and Lou Henry, the leisure he had 
thought so near, were gone. It gave a 
man a hollow, nauseating sensation xt 
the solar plexus. The reaction was a 
somewhat grotesque merriment. He wis 
almost jocular when he turned from the 
window to greet the chief accountant. It 
was rather a joke on the man to tell him 
that the books his firm had audited for 
years would show on inspection a deficit 
of seven hundred thousand dollars. 

It was humorous, too, in a way, to fe 
the sensation at the other end of the telk 





phone wire when he called up the presiden 
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&; VERSHARP is made in every ap- 
propriate style for everybody and writes 
every style of handwriting with equal 
facility. Its compact barrel ts balanced 
for easy writing. Its rifled tip holds a 
lead point that 1s always sharp and never 
sharpened. Into its making has gone a 
combination of invention and art that 
makes Eversharp the most efficient and 
attractive of pencils. Eversharp carries 
I8 inches of lead which writes 250,000 

words at 10,000 per penny. Make sure 
you get Eversharp—the name ts on the 
pencil, Prices, $1 and upward. Dealers 
everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Rep- 
resentatives: Bert M. Morris Co., 444 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. Canadian Representatives: Rowland & Campbell, 
Lid., Winnipeg,Can; Consolidated Optical Co., Toronto, Can. 


LEVERSHARP 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 
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HERCULES 
POWDERS 














Nitroglycerin 


Wheeler 


No baby tucked in its cushioned carriage ever 
had more watchful care and skillful attention 
than the nitroglycerin wheeler gives the con- 
centrated power carried in his rubber-tired 
wagon. 


Back and forth he pushes it between the nitro- 
glycerine store house and the mixing house. He 
follows a smooth planked walk made exclusively 
for his use. At one end of his trip the buggy is 
filled. At the other he pours the nitroglycerin 
into a mixing machine by means of the long 
rubber tube attached to the buggy. With this 
act he gives life and power to Hercules dynamite. 


Soon, before the breath of this modern Hercules, 
great mountains fade away; rivers change their 
courses; waste and arid lands are changed to 
fertile field; metals and minerals, all important 
in our modern life, are blown from the earth. 


The man with the nitroglycerin buggy plays an 
important part in supplying the enormous force 
necessary to produce the coal and other minerals 
and metals which are the pillars of our material 
civilization. Look around you as you read this. 
Wherever you may be you will find, if you trace 
it back, that dynamite made possible most of 
the necessities and conveniences on which your 
eye will fall. And a very large part of the 
dynamite used in this country bears the name 
Hercules. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago _ St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin : 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 














of a bank to tell him that the secur. 
ties in his vaults were forged and value 
less. He spent the afternoon doing that, 
calling firm after firm as the white-faced 
accountants dug their names froin the 
books and reported them. Rowe had 
been devilishly clever about the job; it 
would be weeks before the last twist and 
turn of his trail could be uncovered. But 
enough was already apparent to show that 
the catastrophe would be one of the worst 
in The City for many years. 

It showed certainly that if the firm met 
its moral obligation instead of saving it 
self by legal technicalities not only his 
savings must go into the ruin but years 
of future work as well. But there was only 
one course to follow—the company must 
pay the debts it honestly owed, regardless 
of the law’s loopholes. And the decision 
was in his hands, for he, the youngest 

artner, was the only one in London now, 
‘he responsibility was on his shoulders 
and he must carry it. 

Later, when the worst pressure on mind 
and nerves was over, he could think of 
his personal catastrophe. After all, he 
was only twenty-eight. He could begin 
again. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Lassa of the 
Elephants 


(Continued from page 32) 





Charras raced after the elephant chief, 
who stood outside now, his eyes straying 
along the stable wall. 

“That, Charras,” he said, pointing to 
the next building, “is the armory of the 
Pearl-Grays?” 

“Yes, my father.” 

“The kratun of Prince Archallos?”’ 

“And to it have been added the Silvers, 
Amphulia’s old kratun, as well.” 

“Hah,” the old chief muttered; “why 
does Kiang Chang stand guard over a 
hole that leads to the foundations of this 
armory and sound the love-note that he 
ever has made but for the Little Red Elf?” 
Pondering upon this mystery the forest 
chieftain turned his steps toward the 
palace again. He had decided to remain 
in Goa for a time, give over his attempt 
for the immediate seizure of the two men 
he thought to be the culprits and to 
watch the course of events about the 
armory adjoining the elephant stables. 


. He suspected that there was more hidden 


than was indicated on the surface. 


CHAPTER XVI 

ARCHALLOS GLOATS 

fh, MEE and Kingdon, bound and 
closely guarded, were hurried through 

the city gate and to a square windowless 

structure with but one door, heavily barred. 

“The military prison,” said Amphulia. 

“Archallos seems to have been warned by 

runner of our coming.” 

They passed in. The strong door 

changed, the bars rumbled into place. 

“I am sorry I drew you into this,” the 

Prince said sorrowfully. 

“T have taken so many chances in my 

life and have looked death in the face 





under so many guises,” replied Kingdwn, 
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a rotary motion of the finger 
tips at least three times a week 

This will supply the hair with 
nourishment, stop dan- LA CREOLE LABORATORIES, We guarantee “La Creole” to 


druff and _ generally stimulate 291 Tenth Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
New hair beauty re- 


needed 


growth. 
sults. 


of hair dressing suitable for each type 


“La Creole” for beautiful hair 


“TA CREOLE” Hair Tonic sup- “fACREOLE” Liquid Shampoois “PA CREOLE” Hair Dressing 


plies essentials which greatly made from a mentholized restores gray, streaked, or 
promote hair health. cocoanut oil base which brings faded hair to its original beauti- 
An important ingredient is entirely new and_ delightful ful color—lightest brown to 
Euresol, recognized by _ the stimulating effects. deepest black— whatever the 
Council of the American Medi- Hair shampooed regularly with natural color was, in two to five 
cal Association for its value in “La Creole” Shampoo is soft, weeks’ treatment. 
treating dandruff and other det- lustrous and abundant. It keeps Thereafter an occasional ap- 
rimental scalp conditions. glands and pores open and pre- plication keeps this color per- 
Thus highest authorities ap- serves the natural oil of the hair manently. 
prove the use of “La Creole.” necessary to keep it in perfect Hair restored with “La Cre- 
Rub “La Creole” Hair Tonic health. Its use will reward you ole” cannot look dyed; it must 
thoroughly into the scalp with with new hair beauty. not be confused with common 


dyes. There is nothing to wash 
or rub off, or stain the scalp. 
Refinement approves its use. 


“La Creole” Shampoo, the 
generous sized bottle, Price, 50c 


bring back the hair’s natural 
color, or money refunded. 


that you are supplied 
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Name 








# Creole Laboratories, 
291 Tenth Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
Please send booklet, ‘‘La Creole— 
Hair Beautiful,” teaching the hair 
dress becoming each individual 


Price, 75c é 99 Price, $1.00 
Mail the coupon for interesting booklet, ‘La All “La Creole” preparations are known for 
Creole— Hair Beautiful."’ It illustrates styles (ed O, eC superiority. If your dealer doesn't keep them 
send us his name and address and we will see 

So 
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“that I am not easily discouraged. We 
shall come out from here yet, Prince.” 

“I hope so,” agreed Amphulia quietly— 
too quietly to suit Kingdon—“but I know 
what imprisonment in this building is the 
prelude to.” 

Dusk had been near as they entered 
the prison. Now the light failed. They 
no longer could see each other by the dim 
emanation from the single opening in the 
roof. ‘| heir arms were still bound behind 
their backs. 

Now came the rattle of bars, the sound 
of men. coming. Flares gleamed. Am- 
phulia started up, crying: 

“Archallos!” 

The plotter strode forward, his mail 
rippling in the flickering light of the 
fares. He stood before the two with an 
inscrutzble, menacing grimace on his lips. 

“So,’’ he gibed, “‘you have returned. I 
spared you—” 

“You? I thought it was the Queen.” 

“Shc? She would have slain you! No; 
| did not wish to begin our joint reign 
with yur blood on the sword of the execu- 
tioneer.”” 

Kingdon felt Amphulia shiver beside 
him and he could not repress a shiver 
himse!: at the cool, even menace of those 


ished to make personal report to 
Her Majesty,” Archallos went on, “as to 


your condition. She sent me. Oh, not 
from any feeling of kindness. Our be- 
trothal feast is tonight—” 

“Hah!” Amphulia’s breath came 


deeply. Then he mastered his agitation. 
“She changes from man to man with ease 
then!” 

Archallos laughed, low, easily. - He 
gave some orders and turned again to the 
two captives. But Amphulia forestalled 
him, his fine voice vibrant with passion: 
“You seem to be the winner now, sup- 
planter, but it is only in seeming. Though 
you may possess the Queen’s body and 
mind, I have her heart—though you were 
married to her, she would ever think of 
me in the long silences of the bitter nights. 
She gave me her heart once and the very 
force of her love has made her act un- 
reasoningly in her jealousy. Wheedle her, 
cozen her, if you may; slay me, if you dare, 
but the Queen’s heart is mine!”’ 


RCHALLOS strode forward, his face 
revealing the depths of his passionate 
hate. His bared teeth seemed to gnash as 
he whispered in the intensity of his wrath: 
“Say you so, fool? She is mine, body, 
heart, soul and mind! She has made me 
frst in the kingdom—she favors me as 
you never were favored.” 

Amphulia’s low laugh had a dangerous 
edge. 

“If it were so, Archallos, you would not 
tell me of it so often. You ever were a 
man to let results speak for you. Heed 
well, supplanter; I will even yet be out 
from these four walls and face you, on a 
trampled field, and then—” 

Archallos shrugged his shoulders. 
“Threats are for boys,” he snarled. 
“Save them until you lie on your back with 
the forefoot of an elephant ready to 
crush you.” 

“Wait, I have one favor to ask of 
you,” Amphulia said, his voice changing 
from triumph almost to entreaty. 
Archallos wheeled about. 

_ “Speak it,” he said in a milder tone, as 
if he were minded to grant something, 




















How well 
To beautify the teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of people are cleaning teeth 
in a new way. They are getting new 
results—results you envy, maybe. In 
every circle nowadays you see pearly 
teeth. 

Find out how folks get them. Try 
this method for ten days and see what 
your own teeth show. 


They combat film 


Dental science has found a way to com- 
bat film on teeth. And film causes most 
tooth troubles. 

Film is that viscous coat—you feel it 
with your tongue. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 

It is this film-coat that discolors, not 


| the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 


holds food substance which ferments and 


Pepsodent proves itself. The results 
are clear and quick. So the policy is to 
send a 10-Day Tube to everyone whoasks, 
and a book explaining all its unique effects. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumin- 
ous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 


Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. So pepsin long seemed barred. 
But science has discovered a harmless 


Pepsaodéent 


The New- Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant combined 
with two other modern requisites. Now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by all druggists in large 
tubes. 
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it pays 


forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Why old ways fail 


The ordinary dentifrice cannot dissolve 
film, so brushing has left much of it intact. 
Thus millions of people have found that 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 

Now, after years of searching, science 
has found a way to combat film. Able 
authorities have amply proved its efh- 
ciency. Today leading dentists all over 
America are urging its daily use. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent—a tooth paste made to 
meet every modern requirement. It has 
brought to millions a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


A ten-day test will show 


activating method, so active pepsin can 
be every day applied. 

Compare the results with old methods 
and let your teeth decide. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 

You will be amazed. In ten days you 
will know the way to whiter, safer teeth. 
Cut out the coupon, else you may forget. 


7 10-Day Tube Free *' 


| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Jj 
I Dept. 652, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. J 


I Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent tol 





I Only one tube to a family | 
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Your hair looks 
beautiful, tonight 


travelers size bottle is ready 


We want you to try Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo at our risk, 


Clip the coupon now and let us send you 
this dainty traveler’s size bottle. It’s all 
wrapped up now, ready to send to you. 
Learn for yourself how easy, how delight- 
ful a shampoo can be. 


Notice its delicate, elusive fragrance. 
















This 
is your 
traveler’s size 
bottle 
Wildroot 
Co., Inc. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
I enclose 10c. 
Please send me 
theTraveler’sSize 
Bottle of Wildroot 
Liquid Shampoo. 
If Iam not fully 
satisfied you agree to 
refund my money. 


Name 


Address 





My Druggist’s Name 
Druggist’s Address__ 


Enjoy its rich, mild, creamy lather that 
cleanses so perfectly without unduly dry- 
ing the hair. 


See how soft and pretty and lustrous your 
hair becomes—how its natural beauty is 
enhanced. 


Learn how easy it is to do up your hair 
after using Wildroot Liquid Shampoo. 


Under our iron-clad guarantee _of more-than- 
satisfaction—you can obtain Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo or Wildroot Hair Tonic at any g 


drug store, barber or hair dresser 





Mail the coupon for new 
guaranteed treatment 


1. Wring a wash cloth out of hot water and 
press tightly over scalp to open the pores. 

2. Wet the scalp with warm water, apply a 
little Wildroot Liquid Shampoo. Massage 
the creamy lather well into the pores with 
a gentle, rotary motion. 

3. Rinse with warm water, then with cold. 
Dry thoroughly. 

If you do not say this is the best shampoo 
you ever used, we will refund your money 














now that his foe was begging. “I woul 
grant you some favor, that I might 
able to boast that Amphulia came to m 
on his knees.” 

Amphulia’s face clouded but he per. 
sisted. 

“My favor is this: Let Kingdon 20. 
He was drawn into this by me and did not 
know my purpose in sending for him, 
Why should he be executed?” 

Archallos’ face lighted with a joy that 
Kingdon knew boded them no good. 

“Do not beg for me, Amphuli:,” he 
interposed. “Do not humble yourself. 
He will not regard any plea you may inake, 
His heart is altogether black.” 

“You read it well, foreigner,” Arc|iallos 
said, facing Kingdon; “‘black it is, toward 
you and those I hate.” 

“And all through,” Amphulia laughed, 
master of himself again. 

“Perhaps,” Archallos sneered; “but 
look you to it, fools, and see what 's the 
outcome. Ho, Pra Laut, doubl the 
guards; keep them safely against my call, 
and if they be not forthcoming—you die 
| and all others responsible for their keep- 
| ing.” He turned to the captives «gain. 
| “Know you two that after one of my spies 

read the letter you sent, I never let either 

of you out of my sight—fools!” And 

he was gone. The doors clanged; the 
| bolts were shot. 

Amphulia and Kingdon sank down on 
their couches and waited. Presently a 
warder came in and cut their bonds, left 
them food and went out. 

“He intends to keep us for some public 
humiliation,” Amphulia judged; “no im- 
mediate harm is forthcoming. Let us 
sleep-while we may.” 

“T have slept under worse conditions 
| than this,” Kingdon laughed carelessly, 
| throwing himself down. 
| And then prison, jailers, threats of 
| death—all faded out as healthy fatigue 
claimed them and they slept. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE SECOND BETROTHAL 
RCHALLOS was not lying when he 
said that his betrothal feast was to 
| be that night. Queen Karapathos, de- 
| scendant of the long line of rulers whose 
| blood traced back to Queen Kurbeljin 
| Goa and Prince Karpathos of Circassia, 
was to make public announcement of her 
intention to unite with the man whose 
lineage was, on one side, of common 


origin. 

Coadudiy Archallos had worked toward 
that great hour. His friends everywhere 
were now in offices of trust; the Queen 
was but a shade in his shadow. Of all 
that she had held of loyalty, only Charras 
and Daljai Graswn and the kradw of 
Masewn remained, and Archallos bided 
his time until he could rid himself of the 
loyal kradu and its steady-nerved com- 
mander. 

Almost ceaseless drills had worn down 
the spirit of the Silvers, it seemed, and 
Orveit Khan only held his men to their 
pledge by often whispering the name 
*“Amphulta.” 

Royal word had gone out for that night 
and to the palace came the great press of 
high-placed men and women who made 
up the Court. It was the ambition of 
Archallos to make this occasion an ex.ict 
duplicate of that other, when Amphulia 
had been struck down in the moment of 











his felicity. For the plotter would not 
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"7 No. 3450 Insulator this test you 
non will find that the Insulator can be suc- 
v cessfully driven into a solid bar of lead 
oi without cracking or injuring thé In- 
ublic sulator in the slightest. 
| Im- 
t us Our No. 3450 Insulator, the foun- 
a . ew dation of all genuine Champion Spark 
ar } Plugs, has been perfected until it will 
“ Pees | eg stand up under abnormal conditions— 
: be ' ie oe conditions far more severe than those 
' He pee encountered in ordinary usage. 


Champion dependability accourts 
forthe fact that Champion Spark Plugs 
have been adopted as standard equip- 
ment by more automobile, truck, 
tractor and engine manufacturers than 
any other make of spark plug. 


Be sure the name Champion is on 
the Insulator and the World Trade 
Mark on the Box 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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leach Them 
To Say 


“Hires 


IRES 1s good for all ages—at all times. 
Every one of the sixteen Hires ingre- 
dients is a product of Nature from the 
woods and fields, collected from all parts of 
the world. 


Nothing goes into Hires but the pure health- 
ful juices of roots, barks, herbs, berries — and 
pure cane sugar. The quality of Hires is main- 
tained in spite of tremendously increased cost 
of ingredients. Yet you pay no more for 
Hires the genuine than you do for an artificial 
imitation. 


But be sure you say “Hires” to get Hires. 
At fountains, or in -bottles, at your dealers. 
Keep a case at home and always have Hires 
on ice as first aid to parched palates. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Hires 


Hires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, herbs and berries 











spare the ruler a drop of the dregs of the 
cup he meant to hold to her lips, nor 
would he spare his rival, when he should 
relate to him the details of the second 
pledge-feast. 

And yet, as he stood with Karapathos 
at the head of the long line of people mov- 
ing forward to whisper or speak loudly 
words of gratulation, his soul was not easy, 

There was a new pallor on the Queen’s 
face; hereyes had not their usual sparkling 
luster. She went through the ceremonies 
as one in a maze. When she found herself 
finally at the central table with Archallos, 
and gave him the pledge of betrothal, 
though the hall rang with shouts of ac- 
claim, her heart was as chilled lead ina 
bosom that barely moved, so slow was 
her breath. 

There was no incident to mar the occa- 
sion; it all moved with the precision that 
came from careful planning—but ot life, 


_ laughter, there was none. And the affair 
| over, the guests filed out calmly. The 


nuptials would be celebrated a month 
thence. 

Archallos escorted the Queen to the 
door of her apartments and, with the true 
insight that had carried him so far in 
conquering the mind of this incomparable 
creature, he left her and received her smile 


| of thanks, a smile that warmed him through 


and through. 

“Tf I could only make her smile like that 
for me always,” ran his thoughts as he 
paced toward his house. 


ND now, save for Daljai Graswn, 
Masewn and his loyal kradu, and 

Charras, the page, the Queen was bereft 
of all the immediate friends who formerly 
had thronged about her. The Silvers, 
almost alienated by the indignities heaped 
upon them, unchecked by the Crown, 
grew more and more sullen. The people 
of the Court turned more and more to 
Prince Archallos, and the day after the 
betrothal ceremony he decided it was 
time to play for absolute mastery. 

He sought the Queen in her rooms and 
she asked: 

“Ts there any news of the Little Red 
EIf, Prince?” 

“None, my Queen,” he replied, bending 
over her hand that was cold in his. 

“Why is it, with all the resources of the 
land at your command, you do not come 
at the secret of the girl’s hiding place?” 

He raised his hands in a deprecatory 
gesture. 

“In time, my Queen, in time. When 
shall we have the two culprits on trial for 


| their evil deed?” 


“Would it not be well to find the girl 
first and get her story?” 

“If that pleases the Queen, yes. 1 will 
redouble my efforts. There is a matter I 
would call to your mind—” 

“Why not settle all matter of business 
yourself?” she asked wearily; “I have 
given everything into your hands.” 

“All but one thing.” 

“Ts it possible that there remains one 
thing else?” 

“Yes, my Queen, and did I not love the 
Queen and the woman so well I would for- 
bear to mention it; but having the satiety 
of aH on my shoulders—” 

“Speak, what is it?” Her eyes were far 
away. 

“Tt concerns Masewn—” 

“What of him? Is he not attentive to 
duty?” 
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a Camels supply everything 
ay. , you hoped for in cigarettes! 





Ee CIGARETTES 
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erly re “ OUR taste will prove that in quality, flavor, 
ped fragrance and mellowness Camels give you 
ool ad ’ a real idea of how delightful a cigarette can be! 
‘the q -_ You will greatly prefer Camels expert blend of 
"i | oe & choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos 
ca) oe) oo eo to either kind of tobacco smoked straight. 

Red Te ahd ~ Camels hand out satisfaction you never be- 
ling | Es fore got from a cigarette. They have a won- 
the derful smooth but satisfying mildness yet that 
7 desirable body is all there! And, Camels do 
- Lim, not tire your taste! 


Another feature about Camels—they leave 
no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste nor unpleas- 
ant cigaretty odor. 





will .. 3 
er | : Camels superiority is best proved by compar- 
ress eee | ing them with any cigarette in the world at any 
? , price. You realize then as you never did before 
just what quality can mean to a cigarette! 
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the . Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages 
Sapi P of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents ; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 
ie : . in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend 
far this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 
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LL that we know of ancient 

civilizations has been gar- 
nered from the records engraved 
in stone. 


The manly idealism of the men 
who died in the World War will be 
commemorated for all time in 
ROCK. of AGES GRANITE. 


| E SS 


Members of 


Memorial Committees do well to specify 
ROCK of AGES GRANITE because their 
judgment will be substantiated by time. 


Write for Booklet 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


(Quarries at Barre) 


© 1920, B. M. & V. Co. 
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“He is too attentive. He will tak 
orders only from you and has disregarde 
mine. Nay, do not scold him, my Quee, 
He is loyal to you and jealous of his pr. 
rogatives and will not receive orders say 
from the royal lips. He remembers tha 
he was not disturbed in those prerog: 
tives under Amphulia—” 

A flash of anger spoiled the sacdenej 
beauty of her face. 

“Charras!” she called, “tell Masewn ty 
come.” 

In a few moments the veteran entered, 
his mail gleaming in the soft light 

“Masewn,” said the Queen, “‘it lease 
me to have Prince Archallos in full charge 
of the land in my stead. From now on, 
unless you hear from me to the co. trary, 
accept your orders from his lip:. He 
speaks for me.” 

Masewn bowed with deep respc ct, s2- 
luted, wheeled and went out. Not by the 
quiver of an eyelash did he betray i:iterest 
in the proceedings. 

“He would march so over the great fall 
at my word,” the Queen said with a mo 
mentary flash of old-time feeling. 

Archallos murmured his thanks and 
went out. As he was departing he threw 
a single glance back. The Queen’s head 
had gone forward; Graswn was , etting 
up to attend her. The Queen’s shoulders 
were heaving with grief. Archallos smiled, 


T the main entrance, as casually asif 

it were a matter of every-day occur- 
rence, he said to Masewn, who saluted 
with a new respect: 

“Tt is my will that the palace kradu 
from now on have complete charge of the 
outer entrances of the palace. The need 
for guarding the inner passages and the 
Queen’s apartments has passed. | have 
organized a new inner guard for the palace 
that will have immediate charge of the 
Queen’s person from this day forth.” 

He raised his hand, that the elephant 
head on the ruby signet ring might gleam. 
Masewn saluted and—the incident was 
closed. 

In his room Archallos spoke with a 
short, harsh-featured man who wore in 
his belt a kris of unusual length. 

“Panthos,” Archallos said, “I have 
chosen you and the men I named to you 
some time ago to be the special guardians 
of the Queen. You will guard the way to 
her presence, inside the palace. Let no 
one pass unless I sanction it, except 
Daljai Graswn.” 

“And the page Charras?” 

“Let him pass; he is but a lad. Now 
go; organize your watch and remember 
that the way to larger preferment lies n 
the path of the duty I have set for you. 
In it you will but follow the wishes of the 
Queen, who this day has put Masewn and 
his kradu at a distance from her.” 

The heavy face of the underling lighted 
with pleasure. He saluted and went out. 

“Now,” mused the  supplanter, 
may really call myself master.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
““KIANG CHANG!” 
S thelong days passed Lassa, still a 
captive in that silent prison room, 
found the terrible loneliness a weight on her 
free spirit. The man who served her came 
at regular intervals, gave her food an 
water and departed. He did not speak; he 
was watchful. From her observations, 
from slips of her jailer’s tongue, she knew 
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HERE is hardly a mo- 

torist who hasn’t at some 

time or other in his ex- 
perience had a tire dealer 
attempt to sell him atire by 
representing it as the fastest 
seller in town. 


More attempts are prob- 
ably made to sell tires by 
playing to the motorist’s al- 
leged weakness for “crowd 
of buyers” than by any 
other known method of 
selling. 


ia ea * 


The experienced qotorist, 
of course, refuses to sur- 
render his individual judg- 
ment to any crowd or mass 
of whatever size. 


Too often he has seen the 
results of accepting opinions 
at their face value, without 


United States Tires 


United States @) Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 


Factories 
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The tire on the left illustrates the 
cause of about 75 per cent of all tire 
trouble—insufficient inflation. 

The pressure recommended by the 
manufacturer of your tire is the best to 
follow—and it cannot be estimated by 
kicking the tire or punching it. The 
regular use of a reliable air gauge is 
the best safeguard against punctures, 
rim cutting and fabric breakdown. l| 
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first finding out what they 


are based on. 


And you will find him go- 
ing more and more to the 
dealer who has something 
to offer in support of his 
tires other than “crowds of 
buyers” and “numbers of 
sales.” 

* * * 


The opinion in favor of 
U. S. Tires is not based 
solely on the number of 
them in use. 


Great as that number is, 
it is due to something be- 
sides clever arguments. 


Thousands of motorists 
today are putting up with 
second choice tires because 





© 
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The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Opinions about Tires should be | 
Werghed as well as Counted | 
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forced production is incon- 
sistent with U.S. standard 
of quality. 


The United States Rubber 
Company’s enormous in- 
vestment—greater than that 
of any concern in the in- 
dustry — has always been 
aimed solely at quality. 


Building a fire first anda 
market afterwards. Think- 
ing of the individual user 
instead of the number of 
sales. 


One of the reasons, per- 
haps, why there is now a 
scarcity of U. S. Tires. 


* * * 


If the time ever comes 
when U. S. Tires can be 
supplied to all, or nearly 
all, of the people who want 
them, they will still have 
more to recommend them 
than merely the largest fol- 
lowing. 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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Aunt 





Aunt Belle, who by 
the way is areal 
person, will be de- 
lighted to answer 
letters from Mothers 
and future Mothers. 


Those 
Downy 
Pillows 


Dear S1IsTER:— 


Of course you love those exquisite, downy little pillows. Baby’s 
sleepy little head looks so darling, nestling in their soft depths. 

But they are very bad for Baby just the same—keep the little 
head and neck far too hot—the direct cause of prickly heat and 
sometimes real headaches. 

Mennen Talcum is good for prickly heat; but I would rather have 
Baby comfortable even though less talcum is used. 

Put the pillows on Baby’s feet instead. Warm feet mean a warm 
body with the blood away from the head. 

Slumber, the right food and no skin irritation—that is about all 
there is to Baby culture. 

The easiest of these is skin comfort. It is all a matter of keeping 
the skin clean, dry and well powdered—with the right powder, made 
according to a balanced, proved formula. 

; Now of course there are several good talcums 
but there are many which are inferior. Some 
contain too much acid and other things. 

Did you ever know a doctor or nurse to use 
any talcum on a baby but Mennen Borated 
Talcum in the familiar blue can? 

That is because it is safe. It cannot harm and 
always helps. 

I believe so firmly in Mennen’s that it is the 
only powder I use for myself, for after all, adult 
skin is about as delicate as that of a baby’s. 
What a comfort it is on hot days! 

Lovingly, 


BELLE. 














THE Mennen Company 
Newark, fV.J. U.S.A. 


Laboratories: Sales Agent in Canada: 
Newark, New Jersey ©) Harold F. Ritchie, Limited 
Montreal, Quebec . Toronto, Ontario 























that she was in an underground cell of 
the Pearl-Gray armory, not Amphulia’s 
house. The elephant stables were near— 
why, her giant friends were almost within 
calling distance, though thick masonry 
stood between. 

The girl consoled herself with the 
thought that by this time the news of her 
disappearance would have made its way 
to Wancheelah and the elephant folk. 
Already they may have discovered her 
whereabouts. She had seen many in- 
stances of their power, felt sure tha‘, at 
their demand, all the resources of the 
Crown would be bent toward her rescue, 
for she had not yet heard of the dep¢h of 
the monarch’s hatred toward her. 

Several times she drew the bed : wa 
from the wall and tried the air of the wall 
vent, but each time she was unab'e to 
detect a current moving in either ¢ irec- 
tion. She could hear nothing and ju lged 
that the outer end of the hole was shut 
or clogged. The hope of anything fi vor- 
able to her from that source dimmed. but 
flared up again when, one mid-day. she 
made the test and discovered that the 
air current was moving outward from her 
prison. 

She listened intently. Again she 
thought she could hear the distant noises 
of elephants’ muffled rumbles, gentle 
ghosts of trumpetings. Again her hand 
sought the vial. Again she smeared a 
drop of the liquid on the inside of the 
hole. For a long time there was no re- 
sponse, then low, muted, yet plain, 
sounded the herd-call. And above it all 
one voice came—the voice of Kiang 
Chang! 

“Wancheelah and the Great One have 
come!” She thrilled at the thought; her 
heart sang. For a moment she tore with 
eager insistent fingers at the stones of the 
wall in the futile effort to enlarge the hole. 
Then, too late, she did what she felt 
should have been done before—put her 
mouth to the hole and called: ‘Oh, Wan- 
cheelah! Kiang Chang!” 

There was no reply. She held her finger 
tip to the opening. The air-current had 
ceased. The hole had been closed again. 

Lassa pushed the cot back into place 
and sank down on it. Yet her heart was 
not heavy, for two who loved her were 
outside, searching for her, devising her 
rescue. 


CHAPTER XIX 
ORVEIT KHAN, REBEL 
T° Howard Kingdon and Prince Am- 
phulia time passed heavily in the 
state prison. They were given no news, 
could lure none of their captors to speak 
with them directly. 

Then came a day when the excited con- 
versation of the guards outside, although 
the words were not audible, told the two 
prisoners that something important had 
happened. When the man who acted as 
turnkey came in with their food that even- 
ing a discussion was going on outside the 
door. The two prisoners heard one of the 
guards say to another: ; 

“Yes, the Silvers are disgraced. Orveit 
Khan, Cantralus and their close friends 
have been dismissed and the Pearl-Grays 
are the first troops of the land now. tis 
thus that our Lord Archallos rewards his 
friends and punishes his foes.” 

“His arm is long,” the other agreed. 
“Tt will now go hard with all who oppose 
him.” 
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The turnkey shut the door and they | 


heard nothing further. 

“Kingdon,” Amphulia said as they ate, 
“this is bitter news. I had hoped the 
Queen would relent and that only I 
would pay the penalty of Archallos’ ha- 
tred. But it seems he is bent upon making 
suffer all who have been associated with 
me in times past.” 

“Then you are finally convinced that 
we must act? Up to now you have been 
like a man of straw.” 

“T know it,” admitted the Prince bit- 
terly; “but now I am changed. For my- 
self | would not do anything; for my own 
dear kratun, much. We will grasp the 
first opportunity to escape. If we are 
lucky enough to get into the open, free 
men, we will find a way to work against 
the supplanter.” 


RVEIT KHAN, Cantralus, 

pathos and Yarkahnt, disgraced 
ofivers of the Silver kratun, paced slowly 
across the parade ground. 

“After years spent in the ranks, from 
the lowest up to the highest,” Orveit 
Khan complained, “I find myself turned 
out like a broken-fanged dog, to starve or 
seek my living in the refuse piles. Ar- 
challos is master; henceforth we must 
look for no friendship anywhere.” 

\s they neared the palace steps they 
heard a step and Parthalos joined them. 





Hal- 


“Ho, friends, I too have been selected | 


for disgrace. My tongue got the better 
of my head; after you went I spoke out 
plainly and was dismissed by Xanthros, 
with the threat that if I blab further I 
would die. My fingers itched for the 
handle of my kris, to make him a head 
shorter, but I refrained.” 

‘We are brothers in disgrace,” said 
Orveit Khan. ‘What shall we do?” 

“T care not,” growled Parthalos; “so it 
be done quickly. I have seen this thing 
gathering like a cloud for many days. 
Now that it has come I feel relieved, as 
when the day of battle comes. Lead on, 
Orveit Khan; it is all one to me where you 
lead, but lead! 

“He speaks well,” Cantralus echoed; 
“decide for us as of old, Orveit Khan.” 

Orveit Khan led them to his small 
house. 

“T have been using what brains I 
have as we walked,” he told them. “What 
we need is better brains than ours— 
the best in the land—Amphulia’s—and 
those of the foreigner, Kingdon, who is a 
man of knowledge, else he would not have 
such a wonderful beard.” 

The others assented. 
went on: 

“When first it was whispered about 
that they were in the prison for state 
criminals I thought it a ruse of Archallos’ 
to hide them more securely elsewhere. 
But only today I made sure, by quizzing 
some men of the Pearl-Grays, that they 
really are in the state prison. We must 
get them out—” 

“But what you propose is rebellion and 
you ever have counseled submission,” 
Parthalos reminded him drily. 

“Aye, rebellion! I, Orveit Khan, al- 
ways loyal, am a rebel!” He smote his 
great chest. “To be dismissed from my 
kratun, I could stand; to be turned away 
from before the palace of my Queen like 
a whipped cur, I can not stand. I do not 
rebel against the Queen but against the 
man Archallos, who holds her by some 


Orveit Khan 











The laborer is worthy of hie hive 


All service is worthy of its hire 
and good service cannot be continu- 
ously obtained unless adequately 
rewarded. 


From the beginning of telephone 
history the American public has re- 
ceived the best telephone service of 
any country in the world. In pro- 
portion to the service rendered the 
people have paid less for this tele- 
phone service than any other coun- 
try in the world. 


The reason why the American 
people have received the highest 
type of telephone service at the 
least proportionate cost is because 
the Bell System has been operated 
on a scientifically economic basis. 





One Policy 


One System 


Every device which inventive skill, 
engineering ability, labor and time 
saving talent has been able to 
create; every efficiency known to 
buying, operation, executive control 
and financial conduct has been 
employed. 


Public service companies feel the 
high cost of living as well as indi- 
viduals. Pay them enough to make 
possible their giving good service. 
There is no permanent saving in 
poorly paid service. 


In this land of opportunity none 
of us is willing to jeopardize his 
success or happiness by stinting the 
payment necessary to secure the 
most helpful and efficient service. 


Q AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
‘ AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 









Dr. Isaac 
Thompson’s 


EYE WATER | 


4) strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an ideal eye 
TEIN wash. Good since 1795. Keep your eyes well and they 
will help keep you. 
5c At All Druggists or Sent by 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
odd Write for our booklet. It is FREE, 
PRIJOUN L THOMPSON SONS & OO. 
J 184 River St., Troy, N. Y. 








Cuticura Talcum 


Fascinatingly Fragrant —— 


Always Health 


Sample freeof Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D 
Mass. Everywhere 25c. y vaeiem, 
































Founded by Clara Baur Incorporated 


ORE than half a century in the front rank of Amer- 

ican Music Schools. Unsurpassed in faculty and equip- 
ment. _ Preparatory, Normal 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
4 work, advanced study in Theory and Composition; Orches- 
tral Training, Opera, Expression, Languages, Literature, 
Public School Music and Drawing. Engagements for 


and Artist Departments. 


Graduates. Attractively appointed resi- 
dence buildings. Master Violin Class under 
Eugene Ysaye ‘‘King of Violinists.” 

For catalog address 
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Miss Bertha Baur, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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user, 


as follows: 


lasting satisfaction. 


OF AMERICA 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Export Department: 





AFETY perhaps i3 
even more important 
than mileage to the tire 


Yet, at a cost comparable 
with the prices of ordi- 
mary makes, Vacuum 
Cup Cord and Fabric 
Tires combine the max- 
imum of skid-freedom 
and prolonged service. 

The Vacuum Cup Tread is 


GUARANTEED not to skid 
on wet, slippery pavements. 


Also, Pennsylvania Tires are 
guaranteed — per warranty 
tag attached to each casing— 


Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum Cup Cord Tires . 9,000 Miles 
Channel Tread Cord Tires 9,000 Miles 


Safety, mileage, service, and 
price moderation that typify 
the utmost in tire thrift and 


Makers of pennsylvania 
Auto Tubes“ Ton Tested”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Direct Factory Branchesand Service Agencies 
Throughout United States and Canada 


Woolworth Building, New York City 











































Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 


CORD TIRES 








Absolutely 
Prevents 


Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun you will 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- 


est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
yAfree from acid. Ask any 
4 hardware or sporting goods 

= dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 


er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15c, 
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‘their very numbers. 


sorcerer’s power that will not let her take 
counsel with her true friends. Are yoy 
with me, comrades?” 

Four strong hands sought his and the 
pact was sealed with an oath of fealty. 


CHAPTER XX 
IN THE OPEN 

T was toward morning when Orveit 

Khan and his four friends ventured 
forth. 

“It is a desperate cast, but only by 
desperate casts can we win now,” O:veit 
Khan said as they crossed the city. “We 
must go forward, we can not go back. It 
is the head of Archallos o1 ours from now 
on. The man who told me of the p!:ght 
of Amphulia and Kingdon boasted of the 
security in which they are held, but his 
very boasting revealed to me one weak- 
ness. At stated times each night the 
squad guarding the door of the prison 
opens the door and glances in, to make 
sure the prisoners are safe. ‘There are 
five men in that squad. They watch 
under the overhang of the front door, the 
portal that is wide and deep. We will 
take our station within throwing dis- 
tance, my friends. There must be no 
misses; each knife must pierce the throat 
of the guardsman I point out. It is pos- 
sible that by a sudden onset, made while 
the door is open, we may succeed. If not, 
we must fight our way out as best we can. 
We shall at least have tried like men.” 

The others assented. They were out- 
casts, rebels; desperate, but not unbal- 
anced in their desperation. They went 
openly, brushed past guardsmen without 
being questioned. Long cloaks covered 
their war-gear. 

In that part of Goa where the prison 
was, all was quiet. Passing along the side 
of the square in which the building stood, 
they halted and gazed, as if merely curi- 
ous citizens, at the group of guards. 
Men lined the building on the three sides 
they could see. 

“Watch now and hold _ yourselves 
ready,” Orveit Khan whispered. 

The men before the prison stood in 
regular order—a score of them. An officer 
with four men advanced to the portal. 
The others were at ease, chatting. The 
door swung open, the officer stepped in- 
side, stood a moment in making his in- 
spection. He turned to go out and at 
that moment all five of them, under the 
light shed by the portal-flare, were fully 
revealed. 

“Now!” breathed Orveit Khan. 

Five hands clasped the hafts of the 
flying blades; five arms flicked back. 

Shimmering, flashing, the deadly 
blades sped, and as they sped the five 
veterans darted toward their destined 
victims. Before they had taken two steps 
the knives had found their mark. 

Yells now; confusion. The stricken 
men sank down. Orveit Khan reached 
them first. He swung open the door. 

“Prince! Kingdon!” he called. “Out! 
The way is clear!” 

He heard a glad cry inside; the thud of 
feet. Then he turned, in time! For by 
now Cantralus Halpathos, Parthalos 
and Yarkahnt were closely assailed by 
the guards. If the attackers had stood 
back and cast their knives, all might have 
ended there; instead, officers and men 
crowded in, hampering themselves by 
Amphulia and 
Kingdon emerged, plucked a knife eac'i 
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The power of co-operation is irresistible. 
Even the national scourge of Fire is yielding 
to the combined onslaughts of aroused 
property owners who, co-operating through such 
strong mutual institutions as the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association, are forcing their own fire 
losses down to a level never believed possible among 
a people so busy developing a continent as to give 
little heed even to a $300,000,000 annual fire loss, with 
15,000 human lives as an additional sacrifice. 


These property owners not only serve humanity in 
their successful warfare upon the common enemy, 
Tire, but they directly profit themselves. The fires 
they prevent represent so much wealth preserved, and 
this saving through the Northwestern Mutual plan, 
goes right back into their own pockets in the form of 
cash dividends. 


This mutual plan cf harmonious co-operation for the common 
¢ood is the logical, intelligent, modern method of insurance, 
successor to the wasteful practices of the past that have 
encouraged American carelessness and heedlessness—made a 
mockery of thrift. The Northwestern Mutual offers you the 
opportunity to class yourself with the careful and conscientious 
property owners of the land as contrasted with the other kind. 


While the Northwestern Mutual has paid policy-holders $3,500,000 
in losses, to help them replace burned property, it has done 
them a much ¢greater service in preventing fires to a value of 
considerably more than $3,500,000, which has been returned to 
policy-holders in cash dividends and savings. 


Now is the season of greatest fire hazard. Put your home, 
factory, mill, office-building, warehouse, farm structures, in a 
condition of cleanliness and order, for such are the enemies of Fire. Then 
let one of our trained specialists in fire prevention go over your property 
with you and offer such additional safety suggestions as years of experience 
may dictate. Add your name to the 50,000 and more who are serving and 
profiting through the Northwestern Mutual’s advanced method of insurance 
protection. A postal card will bring results. 
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WATERBURY Radiolite is the 

12-size jeweled Ingersoll that tells time 
in the dark. It is the stylish small-sized 
watch so much in vogue nowadays. Note, 
too, the antique bow and crown and the 
graceful proportioning of the stem. 

You can choose either a regulation black 
dial or an attractive ‘‘silver’’ dial. 

The Waterbury is more accurate because 
it is a jeweled watch. 

The Radiolite dial makes the Waterbury 
a 24-hour-a-day watch. Night and day—it 
is always on the job. 

Though the refined design of the Water- 
bury suits it to dress wear, its solid, sturdy 
construction makes it a reliable timepiece 
for all around service. Call at an Ingersoll 
dealer’s today and see this watch. Look fox 
the store with the Ingersoll display. 

The price of the Waterbury Radiolite is 
only $6.25 (either black or silver dial). 

Plain dial, same movement, $5.50. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 





from the belt of their nearest comrade— 
and now the five were seven. 
The first onset had slackened; officers 
called for their men to go back, to use 
their throwing knives. The guards drew 
back. It was the moment for instant de- 
cision. Amphulia called: 
“The little wedge, men! I take the 
point. Cut down the leaders!” 
Instantly Kingdon was swept into the 
center of that tiny wedge, which lunged 
forward, struck the faltering line of the 
foe like a battering ram. Blades flashed; 
skilled arms rose and fell; blood spouted. 
And then, as if by magic, the scores were 
split by the seven and they were through, 
with open ground before them. With sure 
aim the kris of each man had found an 
officer, and the kradu, bereft of its direct- 
ing heads, hesitated. In that moment of 
indecision the seven had sped round a 
corner of the prison. 
“Where now?” Amphulia demanded 
as they ran. 
“Toward the timber yards, 
Orveit Khan. 


”” answered 


HE timber yards were not far away. 

Before the guards could round the last 
corner between them and the yards the 
seven had whisked in among the huge 
piles. And now the terror the seven had 
inspired told in favor of the fugitives, for 
no sooner was the chase among the piles 
than it became haphazard, aimless. The 
pursuers collided with each other. The 
memory of those terrible krisses was hard 
upon them; they lost enthusiasm there 
among the log piles. Gradually the chase 
died down and Xanthros, called by a 
runner, came to the yards’ edge close to 
dawn to find the seven gone. He raged, 
threw a cordon of men about the yards, 
gave orders for squads to go up and down 
the river. The search went forward, 
pile by pile, systematically, but in vain. 
Keeping with him Santhrun, Xanthros 
issued his orders. Already he had sent 
word to rouse Archallos. 
“This is a bad state of affairs, San- 
thrun,” Xanthros fumed. They were 
leaning against a huge pile of teak that 
had been gone over once. “If Amphulia 
is to be at large and ever comes to the 
bottom of how we two placed the Little 
Red Elf i in his chamber, it will go hard 
with us.’ 
“You speak well, Xanthros,” the other 
agreed. “It makes me squirm like a ser- 
pent of the rocks to think of what he 
would do if he had us in his grip and knew 
what we have done to him at the bidding 
of our Lord Archallos.” 
They moved off. 
When they had been gone a few mo- 
ments a form slid out from between two 
of the greatest logs in the pile against 
which the two plotters had been leaning. 
It was Amphulia. After him came six 
others, silent as shadows. 
“Tt was a happy thought of yours, Or- 
veit Khan,” Amphulia praised, “to have 
this pile laid over an old sawdust pit. 
When Archallos thought to break your 
spirit by making you and your fellow 
officers do such menial work, he was but 
digging a pit for himself. Were you not 
thinking even then of being a rebel and 
of taking the field against the sup- 
planter?” 
“Tt is often hard, my Prince,” the old 
bear-man growled, “for a man to say why 
























«Many secrets you will find re- 
vealed in the green box of 
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would solve -secrets of personal 
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beneath the thought we show to the out- 


side world. It is well at times for a man 
to have a den, as a bear does.” 

“It is enough for now. We know the 
name of a tool of Archallos in this business 
and I mean to have him. I know Xan- 
thros, a staunch scoundrel, will not talk; 
Santhrun is the man we need.” 

It seemed a foolhardy venture, yet 
with the eyes of the searchers fixed on 
points ahead, to approach from behind 
was really as safe as seeking to leave the 
yard entirely. They dodged from pile to 

ile, where the deep shadows hid them. 
[hey crept carefully forward to where 
Xanthros and Santhrun had paused 
again; heard Santhrun say: 

“Tt wish, Xanthros, that I were out of 
here. We must find them before dawn.” 

“Do not be a woman,” the other cau- 
tioned. Soon or late they must 
come into view. Archallos has sent word 
that in case they are sighted we are to 
slay. Remain here while I speak to 
those searchers yonder.” 

He strode forward, his naked kris 
gleaming, to a group of men ahead and 
gave them some orders. He was gone but 
amoment. When he returned to the pile 
he stopped short and stared. His under- 
ling was gone! On the soil was his brazen 
helm, his kris. But the man was missing. 


CHAPTER XXI 

“LIVE, THEN, AND FEAR!” 

HE capture of the kratos leader 
was easy for the seven. They 

had him, tiger-like, before Xanthros had 
fairly turned the corner of the pile. The 
man, apart from his fellows ana alone, 
was much of a coward, and he became 
-mute at the first pressure of wave-edged 


steel to his throat. 2m) 


“Come quietly and tell us what we 
wish to know,” Orveit Khan said in- 
tensely, “‘and live!” 

“If not, die!’ Amphulia whispered on 
the other side. 

At their pile they found the cleverly 
concealed opening that Orveit Khan had 
contrived: a pivot-log held poised between 
two neighboring logs. They dropped 
into the empty sawdust pit. 

“Santhrun,” Amphulia warned in a low 
voice, ““you know some things that we 
must know. You know how the Little 
Red Elf came to be captured and placed 
in my chamber; and perhaps where she 
isnow. I amat liberty and what has been 
done tonight is but the beginning. I 
shall be in power again soon. I warn 
you: tell me now what I wish to know or 
you shall taste the torture of the bow- 
string.” 

“T will not speak,” the fellow whined; 
“T dare not—” 

“You dare not remain silent, fool,” 
said Amphulia, nudging Orveit Khan. 

“Santhrun,” Orveit Khan growled in 
rumbling undertones, “do you know the 
torture of the bowstring, that makes men 
mad? The string twirled tightly about 
the forehead, the taut string set strum- 
ming by the blows of wooden hammers? 
The tearing torture that the brain—” 

He waited. The craven could be heard 
breathing hard. 

“The torture of the bowstring! Speak! 
We are terrible men—” 

“I—I—I speak!” 

“Then no lies; the truth. Accuse no 
one innocent, spare no one guilty— 
speak!” commanded Amphulia, his kris’s 
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Your Vacation 
Smoking 
Tobacco 


A short time ago a reporter went to New 
York’ s largest hotel and inquired what ob- 
jects people oftenest left behind them 
when they checked out. 

He learned that about one in every 
fifty guests left without packing all be- 
longings. It was almost always men— 
not women—who left something behind. 
Toothbrushes, pajamas, books, keys, foun- 
tain pens, bankbool:s and jewelry were 
the objects most frequently overlooked. 
Only one man had forgotten his pipe. 

How do you account for that? Do pipe 
smokers have better memories or does a 
smoker so value his pipe that he makes 
certain he has it with him? 

He takes care that he has his pipe with 
him. If you ever watched a man pack 
for his vacation, you will feel sure about 
that. 

When a man is packing up for his vaca- 
tion, he is thinking of how completely he 
can fill a few days with that recreation and 
pure enjoyment which will bring him up 
to pitch for another year. 

He makes sure that he packs his pipe, 
also plenty of the tobacco without which 
his happiness cannot be complete. 

The right tobacco he depends upon to 
add that last soothing, balmy touch to his 
comfort. 

Just any tobacco won’t do. It either 
: perfectly satisfies him 
or it won’t do. He 
has either found it or 
is still seeking it. 
Tastes differ. 

Take Edgeworth, 
for instance. Edge- 
worth doesn’t com- 
pletely satisfy all men 
or there would be only 
one brand on the 
market. 

But many men 
swear by it. 
There just isn’t 
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vacation days included, it 


of the year, 
may be Edgeworth. 
Just send us your name and address on a 


postcard. If you feel like doing us a favor 
send us also the name of the dealer to 
whom you will go for supplies, if you like 
Edgeworth. We will send you without 
charge samples of Edgeworth in both 


forms—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat | 
cakes, cut into thin, moist. slices. 
slice rubbed between the hands fills the } 
average pipe. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is simply the 
same tobacco, rubbed up, ready to go right | 
into your pipe. 

We believe you'll notice how nicely 
Edgeworth packs. That means that it 
burns evenly and freely. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 36 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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tering coward. 
| “I—do not cut, brave Prince—I was 
ordered by Xanthros—”’ 

“And he by whom?” 

“Archallos—oh, spare me, Prince. I 
was but a tool. Let the foreigner speak 
for me; speak Kingdon, I was ever polite 
to you.’ 

“What did Archallos order you to do?’ 
the Prince went on remorselessly. 

“To kidnap the Little Red Elf, to 


| place her in your chamber, and then—”’ 


BA by bit he told the tale and as he 
told it rage gripped each listener. At 
its end they bound the man and left him, 
the sounds of the chase by now having 
stilled as the hunters quested closer and 
closer to the river’s brim. The seven 
stole out, intent upon being away before 
the dawn came. Only one point the man 
could not clear up—the present where- 
abouts of Lassa, for Archallos had not let 
the kidnapers into the secret of the final 
disposition of his victim. 

“We shall send for you in good time,”’ 
Amphulia warned Santhrun as _ they 
gagged him; “live, then, and fear for what 
will happen should you cry out. If you 
remain quict, you shall have full pardon. 
Above all things else, if you loosen your 
gag, be silent.” 

“What now?” Crveit’Khan asked, as 
they left the friendly pile. 

“Appeal to the Queen,” 
gested. 

Amphulia turned on him like a flash. 

“No, not to her. We should be slain in 
getting close to her. Orveit Khan has 
told you how every door leading to her 
presence is blocked. No; we must work 
by ourselves—” 

“And with the Silvers, my 
Orveit Khan reminded him. 

“Yes, if they are not corrupted—” 

“Not a man of the old lot,” Cantralus 
hastened to assure him; “they are all 
loyal to you.” 

“By all means let us work through them 
then,” agreed the Prince. 

They passed several groups of citizens, 
aroused to assist in the search. By now 
the dawn mist, chilly and damp, had 
crept up from the river and there was an 
excuse for tunic-collars to be up over 
| faces and for helmets to be pulled down. 
They came finally out into a street at a 
point close to the ,armory of the Silvers. 

“Orveit Khan,” Amphulia reminded, 

“fas head of the kratun, you must have the 
keys to the secret prison chamber under 
the armory.” 

“Tt is so, my Prince,” said Orveit 
Khan. ‘And in there are some cast-off 


Kingdon sug- 


Prince,” 


have to venture out.” 
“Then let us go there. No one will 
of the Silvers. We must be out of sight 
for a time, to make plans and secure a 
little rest. This day may well decide the 
fate of us all, and of Elephanta as well.” 
Dawn was fairly on them. The vet- 
eran found the door in the foundation of 
the armory, swung it wide and they all 
dodged through the opening. There was 
no furniture in the underground room, 
which was the counterpart of that not- 
far-distant room under the Pearl-Gray 
armory in which Lassa was held—al- 
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“One thing is clear,” Kingdon judged 
as the seven squatted about the cell, their 
backs to the cool wall, “‘and that is the 
importance of Wancheelah and the Ele- 
phant Clan.” 

“You are right, Kingdon,” Amphulia 
answered. “With the Elephant Clan on 
our side we might easily make headway 
with only one kratun against the foe.” 

“Yes, but we must convince Wanchee- 
lah that we are his friends,” said Can- 
tralus; “he is raging against Amphulia for 
his supposed capture of the Little Red 
Elf.” 

“He adores her and will not be con- 
vinced easily,” put in the Prince. “If we 
knew where to find her, her story would 
jump with ours. But now, it is simply 
our word against that of others—and we 
must remember that the girl was found 
in my chamber.” 

“Could not one of us steal out and find 
him?” suggested Kingdon. “The traitor 

Santkrun told us Wancheelah was in Goa 
and Orveit Khan saw him this morning 
at the elephant stables. If I could get 
him alone, face to face, I might make 
him listen to reason.” 

To their ears just then came the dead- 
ened tread of heavy feet. 

“Elephants passing,” 
mured 

“Yes, bound for the work of enlarging 
the other armory,” Halpathos informed. 
“A large troop of them, partly from the 
royal stables, passes this way each morn- 
ing. 

“Peep forth and hear their chatter, 
Orveit Khan,” Amphulia ordered; “‘the 
elephant folk of the royal stables are not 
like those of the outer spaces, who are 
silent, thoughtful men. ‘These city 
mahouts are ever jibbering and yammering 
amongst themselves. They may let drop 
something that will benefit us. They go 
everywhere, see everything and talk of 
everything. Peep out, then.” 

Orveit Khan went to the door and 
inched it gently open. He saw the lines 
of burden bearers shambling by, heard 
the clack of the tongues of the mahouts 
atop them. ‘The elephants of the last 
two became frolicsome before the door 
and the mahouts clouted their mounts 
with flatted ankuses and laughed. 

“T, brother,” one grizzled old fellow 
said, ‘‘will be glad when the great white 
tusker Kiang Chang goes from the 
stables; his pranks have set all discipline 
at an end.” 

“It is so, uncle,” the other agreed; ‘‘and 
when Wancheelah returns with the Great 
White One’s herd-fellows that he went for 
but this morning, he may calm him down 
and get him away from our stable.” 

“Heard you that?” Orveit Khan asked, 
drawing back into the midst of his fellows 
after shutting the door gently. 

“Yes,” Amphulia replied soberly. “It 
means that we must act, as we have been 
acting, on our own responsibility. Wan- 
cheelah has gone, by an unlucky chance.” 

CHAPTER XXII 

THE RED ELF’S VOICE 
HARRAS early heard the flying 
rumors of the escape of Amphulia and 
Kingdon. He heard Masewn tell the men 
of the guard of it, and knowing that it 
would interest the Queen he sped swiftly 
to the door of her rooms, passing Archal- 
los on the way. Before the doorway was 
a strange guard. The strange warder 
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| stood immobile. His glance was not on 
the lad, but on Archallos, who, unseen by 

Charras, shook his head. 

“Let me pass in, to the Queen. I am 
Charras,” piped the boy. 

There was no reply. The guard, block- 
ing the doorway, did not move. 

“Why do you not speak, guard?” he 
asked. 

Still there was no answer, save a mock- 
ing smile. The angered boy stooped, 
bounded forward, sought to scuttle past. 
The guard caught him and flung him 
violently back, where he fell heavily. He 
got up, his face set with pain and anger. 
He turned to Archallos: 

“Prince, why does this new guard keep 
me from my Lady Queen?” 

“She desires you no longer,” the sup- 
planter sneered, ‘‘and told the guard to 
keep you out. Be off with you now.” 

“Tt is a lie!” cried Charras, drawing 
himself up; “if she wished me to go she 
would tell me herself.” 

“Hah!” Archallos, maddened, crashed 
| a blow of his fist at the lad, who dodged 
| and sped through the outer portal. Ar- 
| challos turned to the guard. 

“Call another guard for that door,” he 
said in a low tone; “and go after the lad. 
If you take him, do so quietly and put 
him in a safe place until night; then bring 


| him to me.” 


UTSIDE, free, Charras sought the 
elephant stables. Turning in, he ap- 


| proached Kiang Chang. 


“Ho, thou Mighty Thief!’ he called. 
“See what I have stolen for such as thou!”’ 

He held out a fistful of sweets that he 
had pilfered from a street hawker. Chee 
Walun smiled. 

“You are welcome, Charras,”’ he said. 
“When you are here the Stubborn One is 
quieter.” 

“You do not treat him as one of gentle 


| blood, Chee Walun,” Charras criticized; 


“he is not a commoner, like these tuggers 
of logs and lifters of stone; he is a noble- 
man and must be treated nobly. Do not 
bawl orders at him; give him gentle 
words.” 

Chee Walun laughed and went away. 
Naturally surly and jealous of Wanchee- 
lah and his men, he yet was glad to have 
some one about who could quiet the big 
white elephant even for a few moments, 
for Kiang Chang had developed a great 
propensity for mischief within the last 
day or two and had set all the other 
tuskers into a playful mood, making them 
hard to manage. 

“Ho, thou Thief of Sweets!’’ Charras 
called, stepping forward. 

The Great One, who had scented him 
and now saw him, rumbled inwardly, 
lovingly, and stretched out his immense 
trunk. Up almost to the ceiling his great 
head towered, nodding, nodding, his eyes 
gleaming with shrewd humor down upon 
this manling, for the boy’s visit had come 
to be a solace to the mammoth in his long 
vigil above the place from which that odor 
had risen to call up memories of the Little 
Red Elf and the herd-quest of other years. 
The elephant never forgets a kindness or 
an injury and Kiang Chang, the master 
of elephants, had this instinct ingrained 
into his very being’s center. Now but 


| one thing mattered to him: to wait there, 


to find the Little Red Elf: The strange 
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ways of mankind he did not know; so 
many of them were mysteries that he 
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had to take on faith. But one thing he 
knew—he loved the girl and felt bound to 
remain at the spot where he had caught 
that alluring scent that to him had always | 
heen associated with her. 
© “Ho, thou Mountain of Laziness!’ | 
Charras called, putting behind him the | 
gweets he held. 
' Kiang Chang, used to this play, lazily | 
podded his head and with his trunk-tip | 
sucked up a puff of dirt and luxuriously | 
squirted it over his back. 

“Ho, Son of Pigs! So you have dug a 
new hole, with your squirtings of dust 
and your restless feet?’ Charras cried, 
gaping at the large cavity the animal had 
excavated at the base of the wall. 

Kiang Chang blared softly, as if in as- 
sent. 

“To make me lose my ball again you 
have done this!’ The lad stepped for- 
ward and lovingly spatted the down-hung 
trunk. The tip of it curled up, cup-wise, 
and Charras stuffed it with his stolen | 
sweets. The elephant crooned, tucked 
the dainties up between his tusks and | 
rocked his immense body. The lad smote | 
his legs, dug with loving fingers at the | 
wrinkles in his skin. The elephant talked 
to him lovingly, made his stomach to 
rumble. 


UDDENLY Charras felt the lax 
muscles of the Great One’s leg, 
against which he was leaning, stiffen; his 
trunk flicked up, blaring. A form dashed 
toward the boy, claw-like fingers curved | 
to grasp him. 

“The guard of the Queen’s door,” 
Charras cried, shrinking back between the 
elephant’s forelegs. 

“Come with me!” the guard grated, 
and dashed forward. 
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The great trunk, like a python’s coils, 
flashed down, and the tls was flung, CHOCOLATES ——— ) 
as a stone is cast from a sling, far out 
toward the doorway. And then the Great ~ [BN rcs reer rT RETIN 
One stood, rocking calmly, the lad’s white 
face peering forth from kocacen his legs. 
it Mahouts came, screaming; the other 
Is elephants, smelling the blood of the 
S- stricken man, trumpeted the high piercing : 
y note of the danger-call. WINSOR & NEWTON'S 


1 Kiang Chang, his eyes glowing, watched 


intently. As they stared his eyes paled 
from red to pink, to straw color; then he 
lidded them and was quiet, crooning anew 
to the lad he had protected. 

Chee Walun, rushing up, called: 

“It surely came to pass, as I said; he 
has gone must! 


— 8 chained.” 
Men took up the inert body and car- 
; ned it forth. Chee Walun came to Kiang 


Chang timidly. He stared to see the lad 
there unharmed. 

“How comes this, Charras?” he asked. 
“Why did the Great One slay?” 

“The man tried to grasp me as I stood 
under the Great One’s trunk, petting him.” 

“Then is he must!” 
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“He is not must, as you see, else he | 
would not have me here unhurt. Are | 
you a chief mahout and know not that?” | 

“T know what I know, boy, and that is 
that he must be chained. I wish Wan- 
cheelah were back to control him. 












Will he be gentle now?” 
“He seems gentle enough,” the lad 
answered, stepping forth confidently. 
The elephant, indeed, was quiet enough. 
Chee Walun sent a man to inform 
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Archallos of the event, then called for 
others to come to drive a new stake by 
which he hoped to chain the big fellow. 
The animal made way for them peaceably 
enough and turned to watch them. Chee 
Walun marveled when he saw the size of 
the hole in the dirt the elephant had made 
in sucking up and spurting dust. 

“Drive it there, to one side, where the 
ground is firmer,” he ordered. 


HARRAS watched the men thud the 
| stake home with their mauls. 
| all went well. 





| belled and they all ran. 

| Charras remained, unharmed. The 

| elephant coiled his trunk about the lad, 

| as if in protection, and stood defiantly 

| watching the frightened men. ; 

| “JT will keep him quiet,” Charras said; 
“let him be for a time. I will stay until 
late. By evening he may let the chain 
be put on.” 

When they had gone Kiang Chang 
blared defiance at them, then wheeled 
about and faced the wall again. He 
seemed to resent the stake and curled his 





For Sunburn 


after a lazy hour on the beach, a speedy 
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skin freely with 





So far | 
But when the chain was | 
| brought, at its first clink the elephant re- | 





| 
| 
| 
of the golf links, splash the burned 
} 


trunk about it and tugged. It withstood 

him, but he persisted. He worked at it 

and after a moment got it to weaving. 

| Then the stake came up, leaving a neat | 
hole behind it. Into this the elephant 
thrust his trunk’s tip, drew it out—and 
high and clear sounded that mystic, 
throbbing, potent call that set all the 
other elephants within hearing to trum- 
peting. 

Charras, intent upon that hole that 
| affected the elephant so strangely, scuttled 
| to the wall. The elephant did not stop him. | 

The lad bent over beside the tip of the huge 
trunk that hovered above the hole, peered 
into the opening. A sound came to his 
ears. Bending closer he heard faintly 
the voice of the Little Red Elf calling the 
name of the King of Kings—‘‘Kiang 
Chang! King Chang!” 

Kiang Chang comes to Lassa’s rescue in the 

next instalment of this colorful romance of 

the Far East—but in a way that is totally 
unexpected. | 
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The Short and Ugly 
Oakland, Calif. | 


SunseT has always shown much viru- | 
lence against the Japanese, but to sustain | 
its character as a periodical it ought either | 
to tell the truth or do its own independent | 
lying, and not retail the wholesale product | 
of the politicians. Jno. P. Irisn. 


This One Is Longer | 


Evacuation Hospital No. 17, 
Vladivostok, Siberia. 

In the December, 1919, SUNsET Mac- | 
AZINE, ON page 9, appears a reproduction 
of a photograph of some of our boys 
returning from Siberia. No doubt the 
photo is true to life and the first two 
sentences are unquestionably true—the 
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print t the balance of the statement beneath 
the picture? If there was ever a bare- 
faced, damnable lie published in any 
magazine you've published in yours that 
specific lie! 

What American soldier, whether recruit 
or old timer, would even think of per- 
mitting a Jap to “shove him round’? 
You can’t find a soldier here, Wearing the 
American uniform who wouldn’t admin- 
ister the soundest thrashing the Jap ever 
dreamt of if he presumed to “‘shove” him 
or even insult him by word of mouth. 
They wouldn’t stop to pray for “‘reinforce- 
ments” to help clean up the Japs—they’d 
start right in and do the job and do it well. 

The Japs have not and are not offering 
any indignities to our men—they have 
too much respect for the American boy 
who never did and never will stand for 
“shoving.” Get the honest opinion of 
some one who has been in Siberia and knows 
what the conditions are and you'll find 
the grain of truth in your statement 
so small it would take the most powerful 
microscope in existence to even make a 
dot. The Bolsheviks did shoot from 
ambush and were hard to get at but so far 
as the Japs are concerned—nix on the 
comedy, the boys are not afraid of them 
and are not worried about being “shoved 
around.” 

‘ou can bank on it—no race can make 
our doughboys take back water—they can 
and will fight if you try to step on them. 
Try it and see.—A. C. O” DELL, Sergeant 
Medical Department, U. S. Army. 


Come Again, Hiram 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

In the May number of SunseT Maca- 
ZINE, in the department of Senator John- 
son, Was a very interesting and entertain- 
ing paragraph devoted to South Dakota 
after the Senator had run into one of our 
snowstorms during his March campaign. 

Hiram hit the South Dakota trail about 
the second week in March. And be it 
handsomely confessed, he hit just exactly 
when the heart of Old Boreas was aflame 
with diabolical cussedness. He has one or 
two such sprees almost every winter and 
this one simply had to come when Hiram 
came. It was in truth a blizzard, a stem- 
winder. Any genuine South Dakotan 
will cheerfully admit that, laugh about it 
and say it was nothing particularly ex- 
citing nor very direful in its immediate 
or contingent consequences. 

The best answer we know is to invite 
Hiram to come again. He will find, we 
are sure, that the elements will be more 
kindly disposed fifty weeks in the year, 
and that instead of blizzards and terrible 
cold, South Dakota sunshine predomin- 
ates and we seldom indeed greet our 
guests with anything more distracting 
than a winter’s fog—say round Los An- 
geles. 

Come again, Hiram. You'd like the 
Sunshine State and its healthy, husky, 
happy people once you stay ed long enough 
to know that one week isn’t three weeks 
nor one campaign trip a year. 

Eprroria “The Sunshine State.” 


With All Our Faults 


Vallejo, Cal. 

Like Mr. Page, of British Columbia, I 

like your magazine in spite of the sputter- 
ing of the “Distinguished Senator.” 

R. H. GRANTHAM. 
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CoONSERVATO 
core w.cuiwie OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- 
cation. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional fa- 
cilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum 


Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, 
much in demand as teachers. 


| Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


graduates are 


RY 


Year Opens 
September 16, 1920 


The Free Privileges 
If lectures, concerts and_ recitals, the 
opportunities of ense amble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily 
asseciations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and public appearance with orchestral ac- 
companiment, 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








COUNTY INFORMATION 


MISCELLAN EOUS 











**Water is Wealth” in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department 8S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





HELP WANTED 





Salesmen—City or Traveling. Expcricnee 
unnecessary. Send for list of lines and full partic- 
ulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big salaries 

—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employ ment services 
rendered members. National Salesmen’s Training 
Association, Dept. 114K, Chicago, Ill. 





**Railway Traffic Inspectors earn from $110 
to $200 per month and expenses. Travel if desired. 
Unlimited advancement. No age limit. We train 
you. Positions furnished under guarantee. Write 
for booklet CM-69. Standard Business Training 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y.”’ 





armor for automobile 
tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 
mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. American 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 134. 


Insyde Tires—inner 





publication. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Stories, Poems, Plays, “ete. are wanted for 
Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 











Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired 
by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 
Reducing 


Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 
Cover the entire 

body or any_ part. 

Endorsed by_ leading 

physicians. Send _ for 

illustrated Booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne J. K. Walter 
353 Fifth Ave., New York 


Bust Ruducer, Price $6. 00 (Billings Building, 4th Fioo 
Chin Reducer, Price $2.50 \Ent. on34thSt. , 3rd Door East 
| ene asreemaemesn 

















‘Have 99-year r exclusive » colonization con- 
cesssion on several good-sized islands, now_ un- 
inhabited near Mexican Coast; about 150,000 head 
of wild sheep and goats now on islands; also large 
deposits of excellent guano and many other valuable 
products, growing wild. Basis for greatest coloniza- 
tion project, as well as hunters’ and fisherman's 
sasaiens Want to form exclusive syndicate of 10 
real sportsmen, capitalists, to enter into proposition 
with me. Exceptional opportunity for s easure and 
profit. Jack Danciger, Kansas City, Mo. 





Eureka System of Child Education, Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco, Cal. For photo of 3 
best educated childs ren in the world, and literature, 
Home teaching. 





send us 10c. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents. Booklet free. 
Best results. Promptness assured. 
drawing for examination and opinion. 
Coleman, Patent Attorney, 624 F St., 
ton, C. 





Highest references. 
Send model or 
Watson E. 

Washing- 








ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 





















J=WHITING-ADAMS 
ts\BRUSHES 







Established 1810 
110 Years of Making 
Good Brushes 
Replaced foreign brushes in the 
U.S. in 1812, and became soon the 
leading manufacturers of Brushes in 
the United States. Later, and now, 
the largest manufacturers of Brushes 
in the world. Excellent quality; in- 
finite variety of all kinds of Brushes. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 








John L.Whiting-J.J.AdamsCo., Boston,U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and 
the Largest in the Worid 
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We never know what price 
fresh meat will bring 


Swift & Company prepares 
for the people of America an 
average of seven million 
pounds of fresh meat foods 
€évery working day without 
knowing definitely what a 
Single pound of it will bring 
when sold. 


We constantly ship carloads, 
even trainloads, of fresh beef, 
with no positive knowledge as 
to what we can sell it for. We 
cannot place a price on it 
when we ship it; we cannot 
even instruct the branch 
house manager how much he 
must get for it. Local con- 
ditions of demand and supply 
at the time it is sold settle that. 


Yet fresh meat must be sold 
within a few days for what it 
will bring, or it results in loss. 
Our average profit, including 
the returns from by-products, 
is only a fraction of a cent a 
pound. Frequently we lose 
far more than that. 


We have to ship fresh meat, 
whether or no; it cannot be 
held in reserve (except a very 
small amount that is frozen); 
it is perishable. We cannot 
stop manufacturing, as others 
often can. Live stock keeps 
coming to market and must 
be handled as fast as it comes, 
or the whole live-stock indus- 
try would be demoralized. 
And our overhead also goes 
on. 

All this in the second largest 
industry in America! 

To conduct a successful busi- 
ness on so slight a margin 
under such handicaps re- 
quires the highest type of or- 
ganized experience, of eco- 
nomical operation, of good 
management, individual 
capacity, eternal alertness, 
and the ability to finance 
operations through trying 
periods. A few days’ bungling 
in unfamiliar or indifferent 
hands would wipe out the 
efforts of months. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Grafonole 


“May we play this one, Mothe 


Fortunate are the children in homes 
musical by the Columbia Grafonola. 
honest liking for good music comes to t 
naturally, and quite without consci 
effort or teaching. 

You need not worry over the child 
spoiling your valuable records. The 
Set Automatic Stop, an exclusive Colu 
feature, is a big advantage in this resp 
There’s nothing to move or set or meas 
Just start the Grafonola and it plays 
stops itself. 

To make a good record great, play it 
the Columbia Grafonola. 


Standard Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $ 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New Yo 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 





